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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


THE measurement of high temperatures was considered 
for a long time to be a very difficult operation and of a 
very uncertain precision. There were cited with admira- 
tion a half-dozen determinations seeming to merit some 
confidence. During the last few years the question has 
made considerable progress, and we possess to-day several 
sufficiently precise pyrometers whose usage is rapidly 
spreading among scientific and industrial laboratories. 
Before describing them, perhaps it will not be useless to 
indicate the services that’ they may render to science and 
to industry, by giving a brief summary of similar services 
that they have already rendered. 

Among the researches in pure science which result from 
the new methods of the measurement of high tempera- 
tures, of primary importance are the masterly investiga- 
tions of Osmond on the allotropic transformations of iron. 
After having precisely determined the nature of the 
phenomenon of recalescence, noted for the first time by 
Gore and Bartlett, Osmond discovered in iron two similar 
transformations: one, taking place in the neighborhood of 
750°, corresponds to the loss of magnetic properties, and 
the other, at about 900°, is accompanied by a considerable 


evolution of heat. A third transformation of iron near 
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1300° has been discovered since by Ball. Soon after, 
Curie studied by the same methods the variation with the 
temperature of the magnetic properties of a great number 
of substances, iron among them, which possess very 
definite perturbations corresponding to the different trans- 
formation-points. 

Later, Le Chatelier studied the influence of temperature 
on the dilatation and electrical resistance of metals. The 
allotropic transformations are recognized by sharp points 
in the curves of electrical resistance and by sudden depres- 
sions in the dilatation curves. 

But these researches have not been limited to the metals 
and their alloys. Investigating the dilatation of the differ- 
ent varieties of silica, Le Chatelier was led to the discovery 
of a transformation of quartz at 580°, above which the 
dilatation of this substance becomes negative, and to the 
discovery, still more important, of a new variety of silica 
distinct from tridymite, but possessing the same density 
and into which silex and even quartz are transformed by 
sufficient heating. 

In the same manner have been studied the dissociation 
of the carbonate of lime, the bromide of barium, of 
minium, etc. Similarly the curves of fusibility of salt 
mixtures have been determined, their forms indicating the 
existence of definite compounds or of solid solutions. 
Also it has been possible to distinguish, among the natural 
products classed under the general head clay, a series of 
distinct chemical substances. 

Finally, it has been possible to pursue the study of the 
laws of radiation at high temperatures with a greater 
precision, and to establish the theory of incandescent 
enclosures. 

If we take up next the researches in industrial science, 
we find the number to be so considerable that it is out of 
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the question to attempt to give in this short preface the 
complete list. It will suffice to mention the most impor- 
tant among them, such as the following investigations: 

The fusibility of metallic alloys has been the object of a 
very complete memoir by H. Gautier, and of important 
researches by the late Sir Roberts Austen and by Heycock 
and Neville, Boudouard and others. 

The tempering of steel has been examined in all its 
details by Osmond, Charpy, H. Howe, Sauveur, Brinnel. 

Cementation by Arnold. 

Crystallization in the annealing of metals, in particular 
of iron and brass, observed by Sauveur, Stead, Charpy. 

And lastly the considerable number of researches made 
at the laboratory of the Ecole des Mines on the dilatation 
of ceramic pastes and of glass, by Damour, Chatenet, 
Grenet, Coupeau, Chautepié. 

Precise methods for the measurement of high tempera- 
tures are not limited to laboratory researches, however, 
but have rapidly penetrated into industrial practice. A 
series of investigations by Le Chatelier first made known the 
exact temperatures entering into the various metallurgical 
operations; and to-day, in the greater number of steel- 
works, the tempering and the annealing of the great 
forged pieces, cannons, plates, are no longer made without 
the aid of pyrometers, doing away with the workman’s 
judgment, formerly alone consulted. 

In glass manufacture Damour has introduced the em- 
ployment of pyrometers for controlling the large furnaces 
and recipients, and for the regulating of the temperature 
of the annealing-chambers. 

Parvillé has done the same for the porcelain industry, 
where the use of fusible cones allowed the determination 
of the stopping-point of the heating but gave no contin- 
uous indications necessary to regulate the time of heating, 
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and on this last depends in a large measure the quality of 
the products obtained, and ‘above all the cost of fuel. 

In the manufacture of chemical products the precise 
measurements of temperature render to-day very great 
services; for instance, in the Deacon process for the 
making of chlorine, whose yield varies very greatly for 
slight changes of temperature. Ludwig Mond in England 
and the St. Gobian Company in France have the merit of 
having first utilized these new scientific methods. 

Euchéne of the Paris Gas Company controlled all the 
details of the manufacture of gas by numerous measure- 
ments of temperature. 

But the most remarkable of these industrial applications 
have been made in England under the lead of Sir Roberts 
Austen by applying photographic recording to the indica- 
tions of the thermoelectric pyrometer. Such installations 
at the Clarence Works of Sir Lothian Bell and at the blast- 
furnaces of Dowlais give a continuous record of the tem- 
perature of the draft and of the escaping gases. 

These very considerable results have been obtained 
within less than ten years, although the new methods of 
temperature measurement were known as yet to only a few 
scientists and engineers. It is plausible to suppose that 
their influence on the progress of science and industry will 
be still greater during the coming years. 

In finishing this preface, allow me to thank Dr. G. K. 
Burgess for having taken the trouble to translate into 
English our little volume. His science and his competence 
are for us a certain guarantee of cordial reception by 
American and English readers. 

H. Le Cuarenisr. 

Paris, January 10, 1901. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Tue subject of pyrometry has advanced very rapidly 
in recent years, and in preparing a new edition of the 
Hiau TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS, it has been necessary 
to completely revise the work. This revision has been 
made by the translator at the request of Prof. Le Chatelier, 
and the plan followed has been to leave the original text 
intact as far as possible and to insert the results of recent 
work in the appropriate chapters, all of which have been 
so modified. 

The greatest advances have been made in optical py- 
rometry, and the chapter on this subject has been greatly 
extended and preceded by one on the laws of radiation. 
This material is largely taken from a paper * by Drs. Waid- 
ner and Burgess, and the latter desires to express his 
indebtedness to Dr. Waidner for permission to use this 
material. 

_ Considerable additions have been made to the chapters 
on Electrical Resistance, Thermoelectric and Gas Pyrom- 
etry. Brief descriptions have been added of some other 
pyrometers which have been considerably used in the 
industries, especially in the United States. The impor- 


* C. W. Waidner and G. K. Burgess: Optical Pyrometry, Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Standards, 1, No. 2, 1904. 
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tance of standardizing pyrometers has been emphasized 
by a special chapter devoted to that subject. 

The translator wishes to express his thanks to those 
who have aided him by suggestions or data, and especially 
to Dr. Heraeus, Prof, H. M. Howe, Dr. Waidner, and Mr. 
Whipple of the Cambridge Company. 


Gro. K. Burasss, 
WASHINGTON, September 6, 1904. 
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HIGH THMPHRATURKES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wepawoon, the celebrated potter of Staffordshire, the 
inventor of fine earthenware and of fine china, was the first 
to occupy himself with the exact estimation of high tem- 
peratures. In an article published in 1782, in order to 
emphasize the importance of this question, he considered 
at length certain matters a study of which would be well 
worth while even to-day. 

“The greater part of the products obtained by the 
action of fire have their beauty and their value consider- 
ably depreciated by the excess or lack of very small quan- 
tities of heat; often the artist can reap no benefit from 
his own experiments on account of the impossibility to 
duplicate the degree of heat which he has obtained before 
his eyes. Still less can he profit from the experiments of 
others, because it is even less easy to communicate the 
imperfect idea which each person makes for himself of 

-these degrees of temperature.” 

Joining example to precept, Wedgwood made for his 
personal use a pyrometer utilizing the contraction of clay. 
This instrument, for nearly a century, was the only guide 
in researches at high temperatures. Replaced to-day by 
apparatus of a more scientific nature, it has been perhaps 
too readily forgotten. 
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Since Wedgwood, many have undertaken the measure- 
ment of high temperatures, but with varying success. Too 
indifferent to practical requirements, they have above all 
regarded the problem as a pretext for learned disserta- 
tions. The novelty and the originality of methods at- 
tracted them more than the precision of the results or the 
facility of the measurements. Also, up to the past few 
years, the confusion has been on the increase. The tem- 
perature of a steel kiln varied according to the different 
observers from 1500° to 2000°; that of the sun from 1500° 
to 1,000,000°. 

First of all, let us point out the chief difficulty of the 
problem. Temperature is not a measurable quantity in 
the strict sense of the term. To measure a length or a 
mass, is to count how many times it is necessary to take a 
given body chosen as a unit (meter, gramme) in order to 
obtain a complex system equivalent either as to length or 
mass of the body in question. The possibility of such a 
measurement presupposes the previous existence of two 
physical laws: that of equivalence, and that of addition. 
Temperature obeys well the first of these laws; two bodies 
in temperature equilibrium with a third, and thus equiva- 
lent with respect to exchanges of heat in comparison with 
this third body, will also be equivalent, that is to say, 
equally in equilibrium with respect to every other body 
which would be separately in equilibrium with one of 
them. This law allows determination of temperature by 
comparison with a substance arbitrarily chosen as a thermo- 
metric body. But the second law is wanting; one cannot, 
by the juxtaposition of several bodies at the same tem- 
perature, realize a system equivalent, from the point of 
view of exchanges of heat, to a body of different tempera- 
ture; thus temperature is not measured, at least insomuch 
as one considers only the phenomena of convection. 
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In order to determine a temperature, one observes any 
phenomenon whatever varying with change of tempera- 
ture. Thus for the mercury centigrade thermometer the 
temperature is defined by the apparent expansion of mer- 
cury from the point of fusion of ice measured by means of 
a unit equal to +47 of the dilatation between the tempera- 
ture of the fusion of ice and that of the ebullition of water 
under atmospherie pressure. 

Thermometric Scales.—For such a determination there 
are four quantities to be chosen arbitrarily: the phenome- 
non measured, the thermometric substance, the origin of 
graduation, and the wnt of measurement; while in a meas- 
urement properly so called there is but one quantity to 
be arbitrarily chosen, the magnitude selected as unity. 
It is evident that the number of thermometric scales may 
be indefinitely great; too often experimenters have con- 
sidered it a matter of pride for each to have his own. 

Here are some examples of thermometric scales chosen 


from among many: 


Author. Phenomenon. Substance Origin. Unit. 

a ‘ 4 Very cold] ) 1/180 Ice to B. P. 
Fahrenheit Dilatation Mercury { Winter Ut 
Réaumur cs % Teese ss WSO ees 
Celsius ee WY enero TATOO) Sti eras 

Permanent ee ete 

Wedgwood | PEASE peek \ Clay Dehydrated] 1/2400 init. dimens. 
Pouillet Dilat. at const. p,.| Air Ice 
(Normal ther.)|Dilat. at const. v.| Hydrogen | “ | 1/100 


(Thermodyn. Reversible : a Ice to 
~ scale) } heat-scale Anything | Heat—0 boiling-point 


Siemens Electric resistance} Platinum | Ice 


The enormous differences above mentioned in the 
measurements of high temperatures are much more the 
result of the diversity of the scales than due to the errors 
of the measurements themselves. Thus the experiments 
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on solar radiation which have led to values varying from 
1500° to 1,000,000° are based on measurements which do 
not differ among themselves by more than 25 per cent. 

To escape from this confusion it was first necessary to 
agree upon a Single scale of temperatures; that of the gas- 
thermometer is to-day universally adopted, and this choice 
may be considered as permanent. The gases possess, more 
than any other state of matter, a property very important 
for a thermometric substance—the possibility of being 
reproduced at any time and in any place identical with 
themselves; besides, their dilatation, which defines the 
scale of temperatures, is sufficient for very precise measure- 
ments; finally, this scale is practically identical with the 
thermodynamic scale. This last is in theory more impor- 
tant than all the other properties because it is independent 
of the nature of the phenomena and of the substances 
employed. It gives, too, a veritable measure and not a 
simple comparison; its only inconvenience is for the 
moment not to be experimentally realizable, at least rigor- 
ously, but it is impossible to say if this will always be the 
case. 

The adoption of the scale of the gas-thermometer does 
not in any way imply the obligation to use this instrument 
actually in all measurements. Any thermometer may 
be taken, provided that in the first place its particular 
scale has been standardized by comparing it with that of - 
the gas-thermometer. According to the case, there will be 
advantage in employing one or another method; practically 
also one almost never employs the gas-thermometer by 
reason of the difficulties inherent in its use, which result 
principally from its great dimensions and its fragility. 

For the estimation of very high temperatures the gas- 
scale can be used only by an indirect extrapolation in 
terms of some property of matter whose variation has 
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been studied within the range of the gas-scale attainable - 
experimentally and which variation is assumed to obey 
the same law at temperatures beyond which control cannot 
be had with the gas-thermometer. 

The gas-scale has not been experimentally determined 
above 1150° C., and extrapolations to 1600° C. may be made 
by means of thermocouples made of the platinum metals, 
assuming the law connecting E.M.F. and temperature to 
be the same above 1150° C. as below. Beyond 1600° C. 
the most infusible substances permanently alter their 
properties and we are forced to measure temperature in 
terms of the radiations coming from heated bodies for the 
reason that we have not been able to find any other than 
the radiating properties of such excessively heated bodies 
whose variations can be measured without destroying 
or permanently altering either the substance used as 
pyrometer or the substance examined. Perhaps also 
chemical methods may be employed eventually. 

It is in the realm of the laws of radiation and their appli- 
cations tu pyrometric methods that some of the most re- 
cent and important advances in high temperature measure- 
ments have been made, so that, with certain restrictions 
which will be treated in the chapter on the laws of radiation, 
it is possible to measure on a common scale the tempera- 
tures of bodies heated to the highest attainable limits. 

It is our purpose, in this introduction, to pass in review 
rapidly the different pyrometric methods (that is to say, 
thermometers utilizable at high temperatures) whose 
employment may be advantageous in one or another cir- 
cumstance; we shall then describe more in detail each of 
them, and shall discuss the conditions for their employ- 
ment. But in the first place it is necessary to define 
within what limits the different scales may be compared to 
that of the normal gas-thermometer; it is the insufficiency 
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of this comparison which is still to-day the cause of the 
most important errors in the measurement of high tem- 
peratures. 

Fixed Points.—The standardization of the different 
pyrometers is the most frequently made by means of the 
fixed points of fusion and ebullition which have been 
determined in the first place by means of the gas-ther- 
mometer; the actual precision of the measurements of 
high temperatures is entirely subordinate to that with 
which these fixed points are known; this precision was 
for a long time most unsatisfactory because these fixed 
points could only be determined in an indirect manner 
with the gas-thermometer, and some of them only by 
aid of processes of extrapolation, always very uncertain. 
Recent researches, however, by various observers, in 
which improved methods of heating have been used, as 
well as greater purity of materials and more. carefully 
constructed and calibrated apparatus, have led to most 
concordant results, in the determination of fixed points, 
even by most varied methods. 

Violle was the first to make a series of experiments of 
considerable precision, which up to the last few years 
were our only reliable data on the question. In a first 
series of researches he determined the specific heat of 
platinum by direct comparison with the air-thermometer 
between the temperatures of 500° and 1200°. He made 
use indirectly of the relation thus established between 
specific heat and temperature to determine by compari- 
son with platinum the points of fusion of gold and silver; 
then, by extrapolation of this same relation, the points of 
fusion of palladium and of platinum. 


Ag Au Pd Pt 


USOT. Mravaese eee 1 954° 1045° 1500° 1779° 


Finally, in a second series of experiments, he deter- 
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mined by direct comparison with the air-thermometer the 
boiling-point of zine. 


BOMINS= DOM baths cl cciset ae oe ce encs die os oe § 


Barus, chemist of the United States Geological Survey, 
has determined the boiling-points of several metals by 
means of thermoelectric couples standardized against the 
air-thermometer. 


Boili iat Cd Zn. 
OUINS=pOInb. ss 772° and 784° 926° and 931° 
Men iieect-pser ees 778° 928°.5 


Callendar and Griffiths, by means of a platinum resist- 
ance-thermometer calibrated up to 500° by comparison 
with the air-thermometer, have determined the following 
points of fusion and ebullition: 


Fusi Sn Bi Cd Pb Zn 
USIOD Nc a 6 6 0 ss ; 932° 270° 399° 329° 421° 


Boiling-point Aniline Naphthaline Benzophenone Mercury Sulphur 
under 760 mm. Wee 217°.8 305°.8 356°.7 444°.5 


These last figures may be compared with Regnault’s, and 
Crafts’ previous determinations: 


Naphthaline Benzophenone Mercury Sulphur 
218° 306°. 1 Ba 445° 


Heycock and Neville, employing the same method, but 
with extrapolation of the law of resistance for platinum 
established only up to 450°, have determined the follow- 
ing points of fusion: 


Mg Al 
Sn Zn (99.5%) Sb (99%) Ag Au Cu 


232° 419° 9 633°  (629°:5 654°.5 9605-5 | 1062° ~ 1080°.5 


At the Physikalische Reichsanstalt in Berlin, the ques- 
tion of establishing a temperature scale has received 
deserved attention. In the early nineties Holborn and 
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Wien, using a thermocouple calibrated in terms of a porce- 
lain-bulb nitrogen-thermometer, found the fusing points: 
F Ag Au Pd Pt 
husiompeeeucrs sensei | 970° 1072° 1580° 1780° 

With the possible exception of the Pt point these 
results were subsequently found to be all high by Holborn 
and Day, who worked with a platinum-iridium bulb nitro- 
gen-thermometer and thermocouple, employing electric 
heating, two improvements that greatly increased the 
accuracy, and they unquestionably have obtained the 
results meriting the greatest confidence. Among others 
they determined the following: 


: i Cd Zn Sb Al Ag Au Cu 
HusiOn sa ete 


321°. 7 4192 V630225E65%-. 5, 96125 064 Ost 

Mr. Daniel Berthelot, in a series of most skilfully exe- 
cuted investigations extending over several years, has 
recently calibrated thermocouples by comparison with a 
special form of gas-thermometer, making use of the varia- 
tion of the index of refraction with density. He has in 
this way found the points: 


; f Ag Au 
IU Oita s oe arn aN See \ 962° 1064° 
Se Cd Zn 


Mb ullbiomaeka iene 690° 773° 91 g° 


Besides these primary measurements there are some 
very important secondary determinations, which will be ' 
discussed later. From all the results at hand we may 
conclude that the fixed points possessing the greatest 
reliability for the indirect standardization of the various 
thermometric scales and thus for the calibration of pyrom- 
eters are the following: 


¢ Sn Zn Sb Al Ag Au Pt Ir 
Fusion... 1 9390 419° 630° 657° 961° 1065° 1780° 22508 


a Naphthaline Ss Cd Zn 
Ebullition eeeee eee | 21 7 9 444° 6 778° 925° 
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We may consider the temperature scale as known with 
an accuracy better than: 


OP ata Sar ae one Ai between 200° and 500° C. 
Rares ne ees sf a00R <= 800. 
1h) SPS SL CRERO GOOG Me 800 “ 1100 
TE MOE ae ory Three aah e100 me 1600 
OCR D either te ir et above 1600 


’ A more detailed discussion of the determination of 
fixed points and their reliability and ease of reproduction 
will be found in Chapter XIII on Standardization. 

Pyrometers.—There have been a great number of 
pyrometric methods proposed, among which we shall 
dwell only upon those which have had considerable use 
or promise to be useful. 

Gas-pyrometer (Pouillet, Becquerel, Sainte-Claire-Deville, 
Barus, Chappuis, Holborn, Callendar).—Utilizes the meas- 
urement of change in pressure of a gaseous mass kept at 
constant volume. Its great volume and its fragility ren- 
der it unsuitable for ordinary measurements; it serves only 
to give the definition of temperature and should only be 
used to standardize other pyrometers. 

Calorimetric Pyrometer (Regnault, Violle, Le Chatelier, 
Siemens) .—-Utilizes the total heat of metals (platinum in 
the laboratory and nickel in industrial works). Is to be 
recommended for intermittent researches in industrial 
establishments because its employment demands almost 
no apprenticeship and because the cost of installation is 
not great. 

Radiation-pyrometer (Rosetti, Langley, Boys, Rubens, 
Féry).—Utilizes the total heat radiated by warm bodies. 
Its indications are influenced by the variable emissive 
power of the different substances. Convenient for the 
evaluation of very high temperatures which no thermo- 
metric substance can withstand (electric arc, sun). 
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Optical Pyrometer (Becquerel, Le Chatelier, Wanner, Hol- 
born-Kurlbaum, Morse).—Utilizes either the photometric 
measurement of radiation of a given wave-length of a 
definite portion of the visible spectrum, or the disappear- 
ance of a bright filament against an incandescent back- 
ground. Its indications, as in the preceding case, are 
influenced by variations in emissive power. The inter- 
vention of the eye aids greatly the observations, but dimin- 
ishes notably their precision. This method is mainly em- 
ployed in industrial works for the determination of the 
temperatures of bodies difficult of access—for example, 
of bodies in movement (the casting of a metal, the hot 
metal passing to the rolling-mill). 

Electric-resistance Pyrometer (Siemens, Callendar).— 
Utilizes the variations of electric resistance of metals 
(platinum) with the temperature. This method permits 
of very precise measurements, but requires the employ- 
ment of fragile and cumbersome apparatus. It will merit 
the preference for very precise investigations in laboratories 
when we have a satisfactory determination of the variation 
of resistance of platinum in terms of the normal gas- 
thermometer. As a secondary instrument for the repro- 
duction of a uniform temperature scale throughout the 
range in which the platinum resistance thermometer can 
be used, it is unsurpassed in precision and sensibility. It 
is also now constructed in convenient form for industrial 
use. 

Thermoelectric Pyrometer (Becquerel, Barus, Le Chate- 
lier).—Utilizes the measure of electromotive forces devel- 
oped by the difference in temperature of two similar 
thermoelectric Junctions opposed one to the other. In 
employing for this measurement a Deprez-d’Arsonval gal- 
vanometer with movable coil, one has an apparatus easy 
to handle and of a precision amply sufficient considering 
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the actual state of the means of standardization at our 
disposal in terms of the normal scale of temperature. This 
pyrometer, which has been used for a good many years in 
scientific laboratories, is rapidly spreading into general 
industrial use, where it renders most valuable service. 

Contraction-pyrometer (Wedgwood).—Utilizes the per- 
manent contraction that clayey materials take up when 
submitted to temperatures more or less high. It is em- 
ployed to-day only in a few pottery works. 

Fusible Cones (Seger).—Utilize the unequal fusibility 
of earthenware blocks of varied composition. Give only 
discontinuous indications. Such blocks studied by Seger 
are spaced so as to have fusing-points distant about 20°, 
In general use in pottery works and in some similar in- 
dustries. 

There are a number of other pyrometers which have been 
found suitable in special cases or which for one reason or 
another have been found convenient in some particular 
line of work. Some of these we shall mention, among 
them being the meldometer (Joly), interesting to the 
chemist or metallurgist for determining fusing tempera- 
tures of minute specimens; the various industrial instru- 
ments based on the relative expansion of metals or of a 
metal and graphite used in air-blasts and metal baths; and 
finally pyrometers based on the flow of air or vapor 
(Hobson, Uhling-Steinbart, Job). 


CHAPTER I. 
NORMAL SCALE OF TEMPERATURES. 


We have seen that temperature is not a measurable 
quantity; it is merely comparable with respect to a scale 
arbitrarily chosen. 

The normal scale is the thermodynamic scale; but as it 
is impossible to realize rigorously this scale, it is necessary 
to have a practical one. In the same way that, besides the 
theoretical definition of the meter, there is a practical 
standard, a certain meter kept at the Bureau International 
des Poids et Mesures, there exists, besides the normal 
scale of temperatures, a practical scale which is a certain 
gas-thermometer which we are going to study. 

Laws of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac.—The laws of Mariotte 
and Gay-Lussac are the basis for the use of the dilatation 
of gases for the determination of temperatures. These 
two laws may be written 


PY, _ 1+at, 
pide chase) ee (1) 


the temperatures being measured with the mercury- 
thermometer. @ is a numerical coefficient, the same for 
all gases, at least to a first approximation, and its value is 
a =0.00366=~"= 
273 
12 
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when it is agreed that the interval between the tempera- 
tures of melting ice and boiling water is 100°. 

But instead of considering the formula (1) as the ex- 
pression of an experimental law joining the product pv to 
the temperature defined by the mercury-thermometer, we 
may require of experiment merely the law of Mariotte and 
write a priort the formula in question, giving a new defini- 
tion of temperature approximating that of the mercury- 
thermometer. This new scale has the advantage that -it 
adapts itself to the study of very much higher tempera- 
tures. The use of this process suggested by Pouillet was 
carefully studied by Regnault. 

The expression for the laws of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac 
can be put in the form 


po=nk (-+1) ae oe reer ewe ra 74) 


by calling n the number of units of quantity (this unit 
may be either the molecular weight or the gramme); & 
the value of the expression 


Poo 


1 
qt’ 


for unit quantity of matter taken at the temperature of 
melting ice and under atmospheric pressure. 

Gas-thermometers.—The equivalent expressions (1) and 
(2) which arbitrarily by convention give the definition of 
temperature, can be utilized, from the experimental point 
of view, in various ways for the realization of the normal 
thermometer. 

1. Constant-volume Thermometer—In the thermometer 
designated by this name, the volume and the mass are kept 
invariable. . 
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The expression (2) then gives between the two tempera- 
tures ¢ and ¢, the relation 


p_i 
P @ 
from which 


it p—Po(— +b). +) Sek cae 


2. Constant-pressure Thermometer.—In this case the 
pressure and the volume of the heated mass remain con- 
stant, but the mass is variable; a part of the gas leaves the 
reservoir. The expression (2) then gives 


from which 


It would be much more logical, instead of the classic ex- 
pressions constant-volume thermometer or constant-pres- 
sure thermometer, to say thermometer of variable pressure, 
thermometer of variable mass, which describe much more 
exactly the manner of their action. 

3. Thermometer of Variable Pressure and Mass.—The 
action of this apparatus combines those of the two pre- 
ceding types. A part of the gas leaves the reservoir, and 
the pressure is not kept constant. The expression (2) 
gives 
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from which 


ee ORNL or la Be 
fh aa (=+4)- . ard ea Gs) 


4. Volumetric Thermometer—There exists a fourth 
method of the use of the gas-thermometer which was sug- 
gested by Ed. Becquerel, and presents, as we shall see 
later, a particular interest for the evaluation of high tem- 
peratures. We keep the name for it given by its inventor. 
The determination of the temperature is obtained by two 
measurements made at the same temperature, and not as 
in the preceding methods by two measurements made at 
two different temperatures one of which is supposed 
known. The mass contained in the reservoir is varied, 
and the ensuing change of pressure is observed. The 
expression (2) gives 


pv=nk (—+i) ; 


pv=wR (—+1) - 


from which 
| pail Na he 
(p—p/v=(n—n/)R(—+4), 
or 
ooh bat Ot a 
ee ee) 


This necessitates a preliminary determination of the con- 


stant R. 
In the particular case in which p’=0, which supposes 
that a complete vacuum is obtained, the preceding relation 


becomes simpler and is 


sedis Ga) 


bie ae 
ean A 
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The definitions of temperature given by these different 
thermometers would be equivalent among themselves and 
with that of the mercury-thermometer if the laws of 
Mariotte and Gay-Lussac were rigorously exact, as used to 
be held. The only advantage of the gas-thermometer in 
that case would be to extend to high temperatures the 
scale of the mercury-thermometer. In this way it was 
employed by Pouillet, Becquerel, Sainte-Claire-Deville. 

Experiments of Regnault.—The very precise experiments 
of Regnault caused a modification in the then admitted 
ideas concerning the mercury-thermometer as well as the 
gas-thermometer, and have led to the definite adoption of 
a normal gas-thermometer. 

In the first place these experiments established that 
different mercury-thermometers are not comparable among 
themselves on account of the unequal dilatation of the 
differmg glass employed in their construction. Thus they 
cannot give an invariable scale for the determination of 
temperature. In comparing them from 0° to 100° they 
do not present between these extreme temperatures very 
great differences, 0°.30 as a maximum, but at tempera- 
tures above 100° these differences may become considerable 
and reach 10.° 


Mercury-thermometer in 
Constant-vol. 


Air-thermom- 
eter, 


Do = 760. Crystal. White Glass. | Green Glass. ee 
100° + 0°.00 +0°.00 +0°.00 +0°.00 
150 + 0 .40 —( 520 +0 .30 +0 .15 
200 + 1 .25 —0 .30 +0 .80 +0 .50 
250 + 3 .00 +0 .05 +1 .85 +1 .44 
300 + 5.72 ard Us) +3 .50 
350 +10 .50 4.00 
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The numbers figuring’ in this table indicate the quan- 
tities by which it is necessary to increase or diminish the 
temperatures given by the air-thermometer in order to 
have them correspond with those which were observed with 
the different mercury-thermometers. 

It was thus impossible to define the practical ele of 
temperatures in terms of the mercury-thermometer. The 
use of the gas-thermometer became necessary. But 
Regnault recognized that it was not possible to take a 
single coefficient of dilatation a, independent of the nature 
of the gas, of its pressure, and of the mode of dilatation 
utilized. The coefficient of expansion at constant volume 
(a) and the coefficient of expansion at constant pressure 
(@) are not identical. This follows from the fact that the 
law of Mariotte is not rigorously exact; we have in reality 


PV= Poot &; 


e being a very small quantity, but not zero. 

The experiments of Regnault permitted him not only 
to detect but to measure this variation of the coefficient 
of expansion. Here are, for example, the results which 
he: found for air between 0° and 100°: 


Volume Constant. Pressure Constant. 
Pressure. a = Pressure. B Bs 
a B 
266 0.003656 273.6 760 0.003671 272.4 
760 3655 212.8 2525 3694 270.7 
1692 3689 271 2620 3696 270.4 
3655 3709 269.5 


For air at 4°.5 Rankine obtains, from the experiments 
of Regnault, the formula 


p= Pot +0.008163P—Pe - m, 


w being the atmospheric pressure. 
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These coefficients vary also from one gas to another, as 
is shown by the following table, taken also from Regnault’s 
experiments: 


MEAN COEFFICIENT BETWEEN 0° AND 100°. 


Volume Constant. Pressure Constant. 
Pressure. 1 Pressure. ia 
mm. & ae mm, 8 3 
AIR. 

760 0.003665 272.8 760 0.003671 272.4 
3655 3708 269.5 2620 3696 270.4 
HYDROGEN. 

760 3667 272.7 760 36613 273.1 

2545 36616 273.2 

CARBON MONOXIDE. 
760 3667 272.7 760 3669 272.5 

NITROGEN. 
760 3668 272.6 
CARBONIC ACID. 

760 3688 271.2 760 8710 296.5 
3589 3860 259 2520 3845 259.5 
SULPHUROUS ACID. 2 
760 3845 259.5 760 3902 253.0 
980 3980 251.3 


These experiments show that the easily liquefiable gases 
have coefficients quite different from those of the per- 
manent gases. 

For the permanent gases the coefficients for constant 
volume differ much less among themselves than those for 
constant pressure; for the former the extreme deviation 
does not exceed ;757; for the latter it is three times as 
ereat. Setting aside air, which is a mixture and which 
contains more easily liquefiable oxygen, the cvefficients for 
constant volume of H,, N,, and CO are identical. 
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Finally, for hydrogen the coefficient of expansion does 
not vary with the pressure. 

The inequality of the coefficients of expansion, however, 
does not prevent us from taking any gas whatever to 
define the scale of temperature, provided we apply to it 
the proper coefficient determined by experiment between 
0° and 100°. The scales are identical, if the coefficients 
of expansion do not vary with the temperature. This is 
the conclusion to which Regnault came from a comparison 
of thermometers at constant volume, differing by their 
initial pressure or the nature of the gas. Here are the 
results obtained, starting from the fixed points 0° and 
100°, by the aid of the following formule: 


pv=nkRT, 
pv=nkT,, 
P1909 =NRT 9; 
Pi Postion eee t 


Dice Pat tan le) 100) 


AIR-THERMOMETER. 


- pPo=751 mm. po = 1486 mm. 


Degrees. Degrees. 
156.18 156.19 
259 .50 259.41 
324.33 324.20 


PRESSURE= 760 MILLIMETERS. 


Air- Hydrogen- Air- CO.- 


thermometer. | thermometer. thermometer. | thermometer. 
Degrees. Degrees. Degrees. Degrees. 
141.75 141.91 159.78 160.00 
228.87 228.88 267 .35 267.45 


325.40 325.21 322.8 322.9 
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The deviations do not exceed 0°.2, a value that Regnault 
estimated not to exceed the limits of error of his experi- 
ments; he concluded from this that one gas may be used 
as well as another, and he took air for the normal ther- 
mometer. 

Nevertheless his experiments on sulphurous acid had 
shown a very marked variation of the coefficient of expan- 
sion of this gas with the temperature. The following 
table gives the mean coefficient at constant volume be- 
tween 0° and @°: 


t a 
O82 Oe Sersecu louse siyellycccs amen 0.0038251 
VOD 4B oe sccis eee ccobre -teeeenenereeiees 38225 
1S AQ acta ayseveree tue eeen-sretens 37999 
QT cM Tocris sig  cetehiod Vacnac cP terete 37923 
299 (90) ater canis ee, ctene ortolene ayers 37913 
SLO SU cere srchave senekepe ees ete 37893 


By analogy it is permissible to suppose that a similar 
effect should take place with the other gases; but the 
differences were then too small, and the degree of precision 
of the methods of Regnault insufficient to detect it. 

Results Obtained by Chappuis.—This effect has been 
demonstrated by experiments of very great precision 
made at the Bureau International des Poids et Mesures, 
at Sévres. Chappuis has found, between 0° and 100°, 
systematic deviations between thermometers of hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid, filled at 0° under a pressure 
of 1000 mm. of mercury. 


Hydrogen Ther. N Ther.—H Ther. N Ther.—CO, Ther. 
— 15° —0°.016 —0°.094 
0 0) 0 
+ 25 +0 .011 +0 .050 
+ 50 +0 .009 +0. 059 
+ 75 +0 .011 +0 .038 


+100 0 0 
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In this table, taking as definition «f the temperature 
the hydrogen-thermometer at constant volume, the num- 
bers in the last two columns indicate the deviations 
observed with the thermometers of nitrogen and carbonic 
acid; it is certain that these deviations are systematic. 
These results allow of the determination of the mean 
coefficients of expansion: 


t a (Hydrogen) a (Nitrogen). a (Carbonic Acid). 
o° ets 0 .00367689 0.00373538 
100° 0.00366254 367466 372477 


Thus the coefficients decrease with rise of temperature, 
while remaining higher than that of hydrogen, to which 
they tend to approach. The more receat work of Chap- 
puis and Harker and others in the establishment of a 
normal scale of temperatures for high temperatures will 
be discussed in the following sections. 

In the interval 0°—100°, the values given above, calcu- 
lated from Chappuis’ data of 1888, may not be absolutely 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SCALES OF NITROGEN- AND 
HY DROGEN-THERMOMETERS. 


tn—th. vol.=const., P):=100 ems. 


Temp. Callendar. Chappuis. Rose-Innes. Lehfeldt. 
Cent. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1898. 

+20 + .006 + .005 + .002 + .011 
+40 + .009 + .008 + .002 + .017 
+50 + .009 + .010 + .002 + .019 
+60 “+ .008 + .009 + .002 + .019 
+80 + .005 + .004 + .001 +.015 
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exact, but they are probably very nearly correct. Some 
of the later results are given below; those marked Cal- 
lendar are calculated by him from the data of Kelvin and 
Joule using a modified formula; Chappuis’ results are from 
his latest determinations (1902) while those of Lehrfeldt 
and Rose-Innes are calculations involving special ther- 
modynamical assumptions. 

Normal Scale of Temperatures.—It results from these 
experiments that the different scales furnished by the 
‘various gas-thermometers are not rigorously identical; the 
deviations between 0° and 100° are very small, but their 
existence is certain. It becomes necessary, therefore, in 
order to have a scale of temperature rigorously defined, to 
make a choice of the nature of the gas, of its manner of 
dilatation, and of its initial pressure. 

The normal thermometer selected by the Bureau Inter- 
national des Poids et Mesures to define the practical scale 
of temperatures, and everywhere adopted to-day, is the 
hydrogen thermometer, operated at constant volume and 
filled with gas at 1000 millimeters of mercury at the tem- 
perature of melting ice. 

For high temperatures this definition is inadmissible, 
because we would reach such pressures that the apparatus 
could not withstand. The use of the method at constant 
volume, that is to say, at invariable mass, is besides bad 
on account of the permeability of the coverings at high 
temperatures. It would be of great advantage to be able 
to employ a gas other than hydrogen and operate the 
thermometer at variable mass. 

In the actual state of experimentation at high tempera- 
tures, it is impossible to have results exact to about 1° 
and indeed, practically, we are far from arriving at this 
precision. It is very likely that we can, under these con- 
ditions, employ indifferently for the construction of the 
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normal thermometer any permanent gas whatsoever. 
According to the preceding experiments, all the gases 
would have a dilatation slightly greater than that for 
hydrogen, and their coefficient of expansion, which de- 
creases with rise of temperature, would approach that 
for hydrogen. For determining experimentally the error 
possible with a normal thermometer thus modified, we 
possess actually but little data. 

Crafts has compared in the neighborhood of 1500° the 
expansion at constant pressure of nitrogen and carbonic 
acid, and found for this latter the mean coefficient 0.00368 
in assuming 0.00367 for nitrogen. 

The experiments were made by displacing in a Meyer’s 
tube nitrogen by carbonic acid, or carbonic acid by nitro- 
gen. ; 


10 cc. Ne displace 10 ce. COs displace 
10.03 of CO, 9.95 of N, 
10.01 9.91 
10.00 9.98 
10.03 9.93 
9.95 Ss 
10.09 Mean 9.94 
Mean 10.02 


The two measurements give positive and negative differ- 
ences of the same order of magnitude; but it should be 
noticed that the observed deviation (;;4;5 on an average) 
hardly exceeds the possible error of observation. How- 
ever it may be, carbonic acid, which differs much from 
the permanent gases at ordinary temperatures, no longer 
so differs in an appreciable degree at 1500°. 

Violle has made some comparative measurements on 
the air-pyrometer used at constant pressure and constant 
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volume in his determinations of the specific heat of plati- 
num. 


Vol. Constant. Press Constant. Difference. 
ilalrate 1165° 6° 
1169 1166 3 
1195 1192 3 


There was on an average a deviation of only 4° between 
the two modes of observation, and the greater part of this 
deviation should be laid to accidental variations of the 
gaseous mass resulting from the permeability of the cover- 
ings. 

Chappuis has made an exhaustive experimental study 
of the divergences of gases from the normal scale, and he 
finds that the coefficient of nitrogen (at const. vol.) gradu- 
ally diminishes as above stated (p. 21), but that at about 
75° C. it reaches a limiting value equal to 


Qiim =0.00367380 


and it may be assumed that above this temperature the 
gas is in a perfect state. 

The mean coefficient at constant volume for. this gas 
between 0° and 100° is 


Qo—100 =0.00367466 
and the limiting value for an initial pressure P,=O is 
ap,-0 =0.0036613. 


This follows from the divergence that Chappuis and 
Harker found for the constant-volume nitrogen-ther- 
mometer from the normal scale of temperatures, in terms 
of the initial pressure; their experiments gave 


Oa , 
ano 1.32-10~§ per mm. change in pressure, 
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Such a normal scale of temperature for the nitrogen-ther- 
mometer is given by finding the coefficient a, at 0° C. for 
a pressure P,’ which the gas would have supposing it 
to remain perfect in the range 0—100. If P,=100 cm., 
P99 = 136.7466 cm., whence P,’=100.0086 and a= 
ae 
nop”. 20s =0. 00367348 if aim =0.00367330 as stated above. 
Nitrogen at constant pressure gives 


ie 1.19. 10-8 per mm. 


and. fe = 0.0036612. 


The divergences from the normal scale in this case are 
about double those at constant volume, and the diver- 
gences between the uncorrected scale and the theoretical 
scale of the constant-volume thermometer whose constants 
are given above and which represents the normal scale 
of temperatures, are proportional to the temperature 
measured from 100° and have the following values: 


EMCO aa Stres ot sera i eet or ok 0°.000 
ZOD RRNA. Ie sae ota RR ares. « .023 
Sh.) ioe Baler ears pa emer ceger CL .047 
FLU Ue AS reece ONS SR era ae 070 


These deviations are evidently very slight and are 
entirely negligible within this range for practically all 
pyrometric uses. We shall see, however, that at 1000° 
this correction may assume a certain importance. 

For hydrogen, the limiting values given by D. Berthe- 
lot are: 

Qlim =0.0036625, 
fim =0.0036624, 


and the deviations of this gas from the normal scale are 
immaterial. 
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The experiments of Chappuis and Harker were carried 
out at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
and included a comparison of the platinum-resistance and 
nitrogen-thermometers up to 500°C. and a determination 
of the sulphur boiling-point, to which questions we shall 
return. 

We can then affirm that, in employing any permanent 
gas with any mode of dilatation, we shall not differ cer- 
tainly by more than 5° at 1000° from the temperature of 
the normal scale, and in reality the deviation will be 
without doubt much less, and should not reach 1°. 

Theoretically it would be preferable to use hydrogen 
under reduced pressure, which would certainly not give 
deviations of 1° from the normal scale; but there is always 
the danger of the passage of this gas through the cover- 
ings, and of its combustion by oxygen or oxides. 

Practically it would be better to take nitrogen, whose 
expansion deviates little from that of hydrogen, less than 
the deviation of air. Callendar has suggested the use 
of helium or one of the other newly discovered inert, 
monatomic gases, as they diverge less than nitrogen from 
the hydrogen scale, cannot dissociate and do not pass 
through metals. 

For high temperatures the normal thermometer will 
be, then, one of nitrogen or other inert gas. 

Thermodynamic Scale.—It is defined, in terms of Car- 
not’s principle applied to a reversible cycle working 

, between two sources at constant temperatures, by the 
relation 


G, Ute 2 ee ae ee) 


1. Approximate Expression.—Consider Carnot’s cycle 
formed, as is well known, of two isotherms and two adia- 
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batics, and let us seek the quantity of heat absorbed fol- 
lowing the isotherm 7’,. 
From Joule’s experiments we have approximately 


=A [pdv. 
The laws of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac give 
por(les. 
where ¢ is the temperature of the gas-thermometer; then, 
dv= -RE (- +t) ; and 


aa=an (bs): faa (Lada, 


Similarly, 
=AR(—+4,) lo 
Qo 6 4) gP me 


Equation (1) becomes 


1 
=e, 

T, Qa 1 Py Sy! Po. 

T~ =f (nb oe ae 7) « Wea Bee) 
a 0 


But the experiments on adiabatic expansion give 
pv’ =const., 
and combining with the laws of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac, 


pr—1.t—7=const. 
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0 


ah ter 
Consequently = depends only on the ratio BR which is the 
0 
same the whole length of the two isotherms. Thus 


A 


Py’ _ Px" 

De Dy 
or 

Pree 

jaya 


Equation (2) then takes the very simple form 


1 
Page 


7; 


that is to say, the ratio of the absolute thermodynamic tem- 
peratures is equal to the ratio of the absolute temperatures 
of the gas-thermometer; and if in the two scales it is agreed 
to take equal to 100 the interval comprised between the 
temperatures of melting ice and the vapor of boiling water, 
we have, at any temperature, the equality 


(eae 
a 


But this is only a first approximation, for we have em- 
ployed relations that are but roughly so: the laws of 
Joule, Mariotte, and Gay-Lussac. 

2. Reconsider the problem by a more exact method. 


Since 7 differs very little from and since the laws 


at? 
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of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac are nearly true, we place, fol- 
lowing a method of calculation indicated by Callendar, 


pu=RT(1—¢), 


¢ being a very small function of p and of 7’ (thermo- 
dynamic temperature). 

We have then, between the temperature of the gas- 
thermometer and the thermodynamic temperature, the 
relation 


Mu 

—+é 

& “7,0 ¢) 
a, T (1 — dy) 
a 


which will permit of passing from one scale of tempera- 
ture to the other if we know the corresponding value 
of ¢. 

Consider, as before, Carnot’s cycle, and let us deter- 
mine the heat of isothermal expansion in a more exact 
manner, by utilizing the experiments of Joule and Thom- 
son on the expansion through a porous plug, and those 
of Regnault on the deviations from Mariotte’s law. 

We write for this that the changes in energy between 
two given isothermal states are the same, either for the 
reversible expansion or for the expansion of Joule and 
Thomson. 


ea Ai est fl TEL ee ae, Pr” de) 
Q, pdv = —A( pV," — pyr!) + qptP» 
/ pi’ Po’ P 


e being the very feeble change in heat of the gas accom- 
panying its passage through the porous plug, in the 
experiment of Joule and Thomson. We get from this 


Q,=A de e vdp+ us TP (at constant temperature), (3) 
Py’ j 
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for 
d(pv) = pdv+vdp. 
The relation 


pv=RT(1—$) 
gives for the value of v 
yee 
Oe a 


which, substituted in equation (3), leads to 


=ART,. fe? —ART,. i oP +f EO 


Bite we have 


= ART, [eo DART. of bee + fz La 


If we introduce ne values in the expression for 
Carnot’s cycle, after division by 7, and 7, we should find 
an identity: 


Q, SOE sry oe Po :- f™ ‘(aro 1 S) dp 
Py Po pr’ 


dk Oe “P ms dp 
fey Ae (nee) dp=0 
po’ p T,dp 
The law of adiabatic expansion gives 
PP 2 Vio een 
Py Po P1 Po 


In order, then, that the expression reduce to an identity 
it is necessary that 
1 de Ze lean xt 
Referring to the experiments on air of Joule and Thom- 
son, we have 


Anes or 
P 


x Pr (To)° 
d 0.001173.7". (pr) » 
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p, being the atmospheric pressure, and 7’, the tempera- 
ture of melting ice. 

This is still an approximate result, for we have depended 
upon the experiments of Joule and Thomson and on the 
law of adiabatic expansion; however, the approximation 
is more close. If it seems sufficient for air, it is certainly 
not so for carbonic acid. Neither is the formula rigor- 
ously exact for air. 

Callendar has calculated the correction to make to the 
air-thermometer readings by extrapolation up to 1000°, 
and he found the following results: 


6 Volume Constant. Pressure Constant. 
Readings of 
Centigrade 
Thermometer. 5 At $ ts 
0° 0.001173 0 0.001173 0) 
100 0.000627 (0) 0.000457 0 
200 393 0.04 225 0.084 
300 267 0.09 U2 0.20 
500 147 0.23 52 0.47 
1000 54 0.62 ie, 1.19 


The deviations of the air-thermometer at high tem- 
peratures are thus very slight if concordance is estab- 
lished at 0° and 100° and we have seen that in the case of 
nitrogen the experiments of Chappuis and Harker have 
shown the same to be true for this gas. In an experi- 
mental investigation, not yet completed, on the dilata- 
tions of nitrogen, air, oxygen, carbon monoxide and 
carbonic acid throughout the range 0°—1000° Jacquerod 
and Perrot find, using a quartz bulb at constant volume, 
that the coefficients of the first three remain excessively 
close together throughout this range and that the coeffi- 
cient for carbonic acid, although less than in the 0°— 100° 
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interval, remains considerably greater than for the other 
gases. 

Callendar, in a recent computation based upon the 
work of Kelvin and Joule and the experiments of Chappuis 
and others, arrives at the following values for the scale 
corrections for the best thermometric gases: 


SCALE CORRECTIONS FOR GASES, ASSUMING 6) =273°.10. 


Constant Pressure, 76 cms. Constant Volume p; =100 cms. 
Temp. 
Cent. : = 

5 Hydro-| Nitro- A . Hydro- | Nitro- 3 

Helium. zen eo Air. ||Helium. zen. gen. Air. 

— 150 |+0.073}+0.084] +0.945] +0.901]| —0.026) +0.013] +0.195] +0.186 
— 100 |+ .030/+ .022}/+ .328/+ .314!]— .012)/+ .005/+ .080)/+ .076 
— 650/+ .009)/+ .006)+ .090)+ .086}|— .004)+ .002;4+ .024)+ .023 
— 20 /+ .003/+ .002)/+ .025/+ .024))/— .001/4+ .000/+ .007/+ .007 
+ 20 |—.0016]— .0009| — .0141]— .0134/| + .0008] — .0003} — .0043] + .0041 
+ 40 |— .0022|— .0013]— .0195) — .0186]| + .0011| — .0004] — .0059] + .0056 
+ 650 |— .0022! — .0013]— .0195| — .0186]} + .0011| — .0004| — .0059} + .0056 
+ 60 |—.0021] — .0012|— .0180]— .0172|| + .0011| — .0004] — .0054| + .0053 
+ 80 |—.0013}] — .0008] — .0113]— .0108]} + .0007| — .0002} — .0038| + .0034 
+ 150 }+ .0054/+ .0029)+ .043)+ .041]} — .0031}+ .0010]+ .0148)+ .0136 
+ 200 |+.0128}+ .0068)+ .101/+ .096]} — .0076} + .0024}+ .035 |+ .033 
+ 300 |+ .0332}+ .0165}+ .243/+ .232/| —.203 |+.0059/+ .088 |+ .084 
+ 450 |}+.071 |+.034 |+ .495|+ .472/| —.047 |+.013 |+.189 |+.180 
+1000 |+.243 |+.104 |+1.53 }4+1.46 || —.187 |+.044 |+.646 |+ .616 


The above table indicates that for the gases hydro- 
gen and helium no attention need be paid to the thermo- 
dynamic correction, for it is quite negligible for the whole 
temperature range for these two gases. All the gases 
are also seen to have a greater correction at constant 
pressure than at constant volume. Again it is to be noted 
that at small initial pressures these corrections will be 
proportionally reduced, and finally that it is only in the 
most refined work that this correction need be applied, 
as in the establishment of a fixed point in pyrometry 
as the gold fusing-point. 
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D. Berthelot has indicated a simple method for calcu- 
lating this thermodynamic correction’ for any gas. 
For a constant volume thermometer: 


pean | 


T—T,=t( 373 27341 


T, being the absolute temperature of melting ice (273°.10), 
T the absolute temperature sought corresponding to the 
centigrade temperature ¢ given by the gas-thermometer 
in question at an initial pressure. For other pressures p 


the correction to t must be multiplied by oS 


For the constant-pressure thermometer 


a 100-2 273 646 +1 
1—T)=1 1-373 97344 (1+ 373 97340) 
The value of a depends upon the critical constants of the 


gas and is 
Sy yen ie 
a=—k De’ 


1 
573.1) 
critical pressure and temperature respectively. 


where F# is the gas constant (here , T, and p, the 


TABLE OF CRITICAL CONSTANTS. 


Pe t, a 
(CATWONIC ACICe coc.cc cess « 72.9 atm. + 31.3 2.188 
OR GZES Is: BAO eRe ee ee 50.0 —118 0.422 
LN? oo Be ee DEE eee 39.0 —140 .842 
Carbon Monoxide......... 35.9 —141 .363 
INTUNROYEY E5918 fy UP ne ero eee 33.6 —146 .343 
LV EOSCM sfache’« «are vores s.crelavs 13.0 — 240 .016 
SIG Vina oR ae eee es eee ? ? (small) 
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The formule of Berthelot give practically identical values 
for the thermodynamic corrections as found by Callendar. 
Experimental science has now reached such a develop- 
ment that as above stated these corrections cannot always 
be neglected. It is to be noted in confirmation of this 
statement that the sulphur boiling-pomt as determined 
by Callendar and Griffiths in terms of a constant-pres- 
sure thermometer was 0°.2 lower than found by Chappuis 
and Harker on the constant-volume scale, a difference 
practically identical with that indicated by the above 
table. 

The experiments of Kelvin and Joule may also be used 
to determine the absolute temperature of the point of 
fusion of ice on the thermodynamic scale. Below are 
the results of a computation by Lehrfeldt: 


Gas-ther. Thermodyn. Ther. 


Ely. drogsenteaietrets 273° .08 272°.8 
WAIT ela) alerts oo eeterae 272 .43 273 .27 
INiGrO Sener eter 273 .13 273 .2 
; , 274 .83 (Thomson) 
Carbonic acid. ..... 268 .47 i 274 48 (Natanson) 


The thermodynamic temperature of melting ice should be 
in all cases the same; the deviations come mainly from 
the uncertainties in the measurements of the heat of 
expansion, indicating the desirability of repeating Joule 
and Thomson’s work with modern appliances. 

A later caléulation by Rose-Innes based on the recent 
work of Chappuis shows that there is still an outstanding 
difference of 0°.08 in the absolute temperature of melting 
ice as given by hydrogen and nitrogen and suggests that 
this might be accounted for by occlusion on a very small 
scale. Further experimental evidence on this point is 
needed and the absolute value of the ice-point is still 
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uncertain by over 0°.1. The following table gives Cal- 
lendar’s résumé of the expansive properties of the ther- 
mometric gases. In the table 6, is the thermodynamic 
temperature of the ice-point as determined from hydro- 
gen, and 7, this point on the various gas-scales. 


EXPANSION AND PRESSURE COEFFICIENTS FOR 0)=273°.10. 


Constant Pressure 76 cm. Constant Volume pp =100 cm. 


Helium. .. .}4+0.10 |273.00 |.0036628 |+0.19 |272.91 | .0036640 

Hydrogen. .|— .135)273 . 235] .00365985| + .067|273 .034| .00366254 
Nitrogen. ..|4+ .70 |272.40 |.0036708 |+ .99 |272.11 |.00367466 
JNU Cae + .71 |272.39 |.0036709 |+ .96 [272.14 |.00367425 


CHAPTER II. 
NORMAL THERMOMETER. 


Sévres Thermometer.—This thermometer is a constant< 
volume thermometer filled with pure, dry hydrogen, under 
the pressure of 1 m. of mercury at the temperature of 
melting ice. It consists of two essential parts: the 
reservoir, enclosing the invariable gaseous mass, and the 
manometer, serving to measure the pressure of this gase- 
ous mass. , 

The reservoir is made of a platinum-iridium tube whose 
‘volume is 1.03899 liters at the temperature of melting ice. 
Its length is 1.10 m., and its outer diameter 0.036 m. It’ 


is attached to the manometer by a capillary tube of 
platinum of 0.7 mm. diameter. This is as small as is 
safe to make this tube on account of the otherwise too 
slow establishment of pressure equilibrium, 

36 
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This reservoir is supported horizontally in a double 
box with interior water circulation. For the determina- 
tion of the 100° mark, indispensable for standardization, 
the reservoir can be placed in the same way in a hori- 
zontal heater supplied with steam and composed of sev- 
eral concentric coverings. 

Manometer.— The manometric apparatus is mounted 
upon an iron support of 2.10 m. height, which is made of 
a railway rail firmly bolted to a tripod of wrought iron. 
The lateral parts attached to this rail, planed their entire 
length, carry sliding pieces to which are fastened the 
manometer tubes and a barometer. Fig. 2 represents, in 
a slightly modified form, the manometric apparatus. It 
is composed essentially of a manometer open to the air 
whose open arm serves as cistern for a barometer. The 
other arm, closed half-way up by a piece of steel, is at- 
tached to the thermometric reservoir by the capillary 
tube of platinum. The two manometer tubes, each of 
25 mm. interior diameter, have their lower ends fixed 
into a block of steel. They communicate with each other 

‘by holes of 5 mm. diameter bored in the block. A stop- 

cock permits closing this connection. A second three- 
way cock is screwed on the same block. One of. its 
branches can serve to let mercury run out; the other, to 
which is attached a long flexible steel tube, puts the 
manometer in communication with a large reservoir of 
mercury which can be raised or lowered the length of the 
support, either rapidly by hand, or slow-motioned by 
means of a screw. 

The barometer which sets in the open branch is fixed at 
its upper part on a carriage whose vertical displacement is 
regulated throughout a length of 0.70 m. by a strong 
screw. The latter is held at its two ends by two nuts 
which permit it to turn without longitudinal motion; it 
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works in a screw attached to the carriage, and carries at its 
lower end a toothed pinion which works into a cog-wheel. 
It suffices to turn this wheel by acting upon the rod which 


Fie. 2. 


serves as axis in order to raise or lower the carriage with 
the barometer tube. This last has a diameter of 25 mm. 
in its upper part. The chamber is furnished with two 
indices of black glass soldered to the interior of the tube 
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at 0.08 m. and 0.16 m. from the end. The points of these 
indices, convex downwards, coincide sensibly with the axis 
of the barometric chamber. The part of the barometer 
which fits into the open manometer arm has a diameter 
greater than 0.01 m., and ends below in a narrower tube 
curved upwards. 

The piece of steel which ends the closed arm is adjusted 
to this tube like a cock, leaving between itself and the 
tube but a very slight space, which is filled with sealing-' 
wax. It rests upon the upper rim of this tube, to which 
it is besides pressed by leather washers tightly screwed 
up. At its lower end it terminates in a perfectly smooth 
polished plane, which is adjusted to be horizontal. In 
the middle of this surface, near to the opening of the 
canal which prolongs the joining tube, there is fixed a 
very fine platinum point, whose extremity, meant to be 
used as a reference-mark, is at a distance of about 0.6 mm. 
from the plane surface. 

Above this piece is a tube of 25 mm. interior diameter, 
open above and connected below to the open arm of the 
manometer. 

Since the measurement of a column of mercury is more 
easily made and with greater precision when the menisci 
whose difference of level it is desired to find are situated 
along the same vertical, the barometer is bent so as to 
bring into the same vertical line the axis of the closed 
arm of the manometer and that of the barometer. Under 
these conditions, the communication between the two 
manometer arms being established, the total pressure of 
the gas enclosed in the reservoir of the thermometer is 
given by the difference of level of the mercury in these 
superposed tubes. 

The measurement of the pressures is made by means 
of a cathetometer furnished with three telescopes, each 
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of which is provided with a micrometer and level. The 
micrometer circle is divided into 100 parts; at the distance 
from which the manometer is read, each division of the 
circle corresponds to about 0.002 mm. 

The method adopted for the measurement of pressures 
consists in determining the position of each mercury 
meniscus in terms of a fixed scale, hung near the manom- 
eter tubes, at the same distance as these latter from the 
telescopes of the cathetometer. 

One of the principal difficulties arising in the measure- 
ment of pressures is that of the lighting of the menisci. 
The method employed by Chappuis consists in bringing 
up to the surface of the mercury an opaque point until 
its image reflected by the mercury appears in the observ- 
ing telescope at a very small distance from that of the 
point itself. These two images being almost in contact, 
it is easy to set the micrometer cross-wire midway between 
them, at the precise point where would be the image of the 
reflecting surface. In order to have a very sharp image 
of the point, it is well to illuminate from behind by means 
of a beam of light passing through a vertical slit. The 
point and its image then stand out black on a bright 
background. The use of styles of black glass is preferable 
to that of steel points on account of their unchangeable- 
ness and of the greater sharpness of their edges. 

The method with styles cannot be advantageously em- 
ployed except in wide tubes, where the reflecting surface 
of the mercury which aids in the formation of the image 
does not have a sensible curvature. 

Waste Space.—This consists of the space occupied by 
the gas: (1) in that part of the capillary tube which does 
not undergo the same variations of temperature as the 
thermometric reservoir; (2) in the piece of steel forming 
the plug which caps the closed arm of the manometer; 


‘ 
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(3) in the manometer tube between the mercury and the 
horizontal plane in which ends the piece of steel. The 
mercury is supposed to just touch the style serving as 
reference-mark. 

The capacity of the tube has been determined by mer- 
cury calibration; it was found equal to 0.567 cc. The 
length of the capillary tube being 1 m., if we deduct 
from this capacity that of 3 cm. of the tube which are 
exposed to the same temperatures as the reservoir, that 
is 0.015 cc., this leaves 0.552 cc. 

The capillary tube fits for a length of 27 mm. into the 
piece of steel serving as plug. The total thickness of 
this plug is 28.3 mm.; thus the portion of the canal included 
between the end of the capillary tube and the lower face 
of the plug is 1.3 mm. in length. As its diameter is 1.35 
mm., the capacity of this canal is 0.0019 ce. 

The space included between a cross-section of the 
manometer tube passing through the style and the plane 
surface of the plug is 0.3126 ce. 

To have the total volume occupied by the gas it is 
necessary to add as well to this space the volume of the 
depressed mercury in the manometric tube caused by the 
curvature of the meniscus. The radius of this tube being 
equal to 12.235 mm., we find for this volume 0.205 cc. 

We thus have as the total of the waste space the sum of 
the following volumes: 


Ce. 
Wanacitycon capillary stube. rs: stars. cies vie ele eles lets: 0.5520 
Wolumerofrcanalumithesplug.-c.. 0.2. .se cele as ye sche 19 
Capacity of the manometer tube between the style 
UTC SU LEE DAANIC MeCN Mate Mic lot Vexaios Sveceliore Selcner ye nie cheese 3126 
Volume of depressed mercury... ..¢.....----eeeee- 2050 


Motaliwaste Spacer einer cosas cst gle ese tee 1.0715 
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When the mercury does not just touch the style, we shall 
have to add to this value, 0.4772 cc. per millimeter sepa- 
ration of the style from the top of the meniscus. 

The expansion of the metal of the bulb has been measured 
by Fizeau’s method; this volume has at different tem- 
peratures the following values: 


Liters. 

DOP Severe eee tees eta erence aire omer 1.03846 
Oo kV Se rc e eee sea eres 1.03899 
20) 2 a che dhs crepe Rate ote ee hore 1.03926 
AQ) ac sea h Toe Eevee eh eens 1.04007 
GO2y5 Hiker atalnand sats ee cleats vie ae 1.04061 
SON. how etnies ackeuas tone, Gea eae retake 1.04117 
LOO se ae Seas co ster mreronepete eon Medel ss 1.04173 


The variation of the capacity of the bulb due to changes 
of pressure has also been studied; per millimeter of mer- 
cury it is 0.02337 mm. ; or 


Hor 40am tennecwn eee ere 0 mm.? 
SES QOL = iaieee ee ree eter eee Die 

EST QOO NT sete rn ee 4.7 

SS R300 Fe anette ee eee ieee omer eters 70) 
AO) oieeete ce ee eee 9.3 


The zero is verified from time to time by bringing the 
bulb to the temperature of melting ice; there is absolute 
constancy even after heating to 100°. The deviation is at 
the most 0.03 mm. for a pressure of 995 mm. 

Callendar’s Thermometer.—For the graduation of the 
platinum resistance-thermometer Callendar has studied an 
arrangement of the gas-thermometer in which the waste 
space is reduced to a minimum by an ingenious device 
which consists in interposing in the capillary tube a 
column of sulphuric acid which is always brought to the 
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same position. It is then permissible to leave vacant 
spaces in the manometer of any volume, and this sim- 
plifies the measurements. 

The bulb is of glass, and its capacity is 77.01 ec. The 
capillary tube has a diameter of 0.3 mm. It is attached 
to a small U tube of 2 mm. diameter which contains the 
sulphuric acid. The total value of the waste space is thus 
reduced to 0.84 cc. 

The sulphuric acid before each measurement is brought 
up to a reference-mark. The density of this liquid being 
one-seventh that of mercury, the errors made in deter- 
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mining its ‘level should be divided by seven to express 
them in heights of mercury. The use of this column of 
sulphuric acid has the inconvenience to oblige the experi- 
menter to watch constantly the apparatus during the whole 
time of heating and cooling in order to maintain the pres- 
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sure equilibrium in the two parts of this column; other- 
wise the liquid would be driven into the manometer or 
absorbed into the bulb. 

The manometer is one open to the air and is read con- 
jointly with the height of the barometer. 

The coefficient of expansion of the hard glass used in the 
construction of the thermometer was measured for a tube 
of same make by means of two microscopes carried upon 
a micrometer-screw. A cold comparison-tube could be 
placed under the microscopes to verify the invariability of 
their distance apart. 


MEAN COEFFICIENT OF EXPANSION, 


t a 

IWAN eA Ger Sse ak Gos ox 0.00000685 
1 UPAR omen tie oR. Ae aD oie oe 706 
Q22 se je chaveie rs SS Pre eet Led SEAR 740 
DOO Weis ca eermercseeer eos eae oe Sete 769 
ASI st ccecgesteit eiakerspayearcteniere: Sore ste 810 


After heating to 400° there were permanent changes 
amounting to from 0.02 to 0.05 per 100. 

If the zero is taken at intervals of time of varying 
length, permanent displacements are noted. The follow- 
ing table gives some examples: 


Oxygen- i = 
Date. Rene Na Seaicnee Remarks. 
mm, mm. 
Jan. 21,1886 | 693.1 695.4 ee at 300°; measure- 
ment taken 4 days later 
* 22," 692.9 695.1 
eevee 692.9 694.9 After heating to 100° 
iy. 692.0 693.8 
S020; oar 692.0 694.1 “ “ 7 
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This change of zero has been attributed to a partial 
absorption of the air by the glass. Glass, an amorphous 
body resembling liquids somewhat, dissolves gases, espe- 
cially at high temperatures. 

For temperatures higher than 300° this source of error 
becomes very serious, especially if the gas is hydrogen. 
This gas disappears progressively by solution in the glass 
or by oxidation replacing elements of the glass. It is 
necessary to revert to nitrogen. This fact was observed 
by Chappuis and Harker in the course of a study of the 
platinum resistance-pyrometer when the temperatures 


measured reached as high as 600°. 
One of the more recent forms of this thermometer in 


which there is complete compensation of the waste space 
is shown in Fig. 4, where A is the thermometer bulb con- 
nected by a capillary a to an overflow bulb, or, as here 
shown, to a burette B. The compensating capillary b is 
also connected to a bulb C, and across the two capillaries 
a and 6 is inserted the differential manometer D. The 
bulbs C and B for most exact work should be enclosed 
in a bath at constant temperature, as an ice bath. The 
relative sizes of the bulbs for the greatest accuracy will 
depend upon the temperature range to be studied. When 
equilibrium and compensation are established at any tem- 
perature the mass of the gas in the two parts of the appa- 
ratus will be the same if the pressures are adjusted to equal- 
ity as shown by the sensitive manometer D, this supposing 
that C and B are at exactly the same temperature. For 
a change in temperature the volume change of the gas in 
B, i.e., forced over from A, may be made by reading this 
volume on the burette or better by weighing the dis- 
placed mercury. The upper stop-cock serves to exhaust 
and fill the apparatus. 
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A determination of temperature is made as follows: for 
the compensating side of the apparatus we have 


V,=volume of gas in C; 
My, =mMass oe cc 6 66 
6, =temperature 
Py =pressure 

v =volume of capillaries; 

@? =average temperature of capillaries. 


aeons OD gas scales 


ce (as 6 66 


Then 
mle) mt 


where & is a constant. 
For the thermometer proper we have, using a similar 
notation, 
Vee rl v 
Pt (Gans Se) =m,k, 
the subscript ; referring to A, and ,, to B. 
But m,=m and p;=p, as conditions of compensation; 
therefore 


But Cand B are at the same temperatures, 05, or 0m=0,. 
Finally 
_ Vix 


Te a 


Used with a quartz or platinum bulb such a gas-ther- 
mometer may become an instrument of the greatest 
accuracy for the experimental extension of the gas scale 
at constant pressure. 

Thermometer for High Temperatures.—Up to the 
present time there has not yet been realized for the meas- 
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urement of high temperatures a gas-thermometer suffi- 
ciently precise to be considered a normal apparatus unless 
it be that of Holborn and Day, who have unquestionably 
carried the gas scale up to 1150° C. in a most satisfactory 
manner. We shall point out, in studying the gas-pyrom- 
eters, the conditions that such an apparatus should fulfil, 
and the reasons for these conditions. We shall in this 
place give only a brief summary. 

The gas should be nitrogen or possibly helium. 

The bulb should be of some platinum metal, as 80 Pt- 
20 Ir, or possibly quartz up to 1200° C. 

The measurements should be made by the method of 
the thermo-volumenometer or by any other method 
which does not entail an invariability of the gaseous mass 
throughout a very considerable period of time. 

In its actual condition the normal Sévres thermometer 
permits of measurements up to 100°. 

That of Callendar has been employed up to 600°, and 
could without doubt with a porcelain bulb be used up to 
1000°, or even higher with quartz or platinum. 

Holborn and Day have obtained most consistent re- 
sults up to 1150° with a constant-volume nitrogen-ther- 
mometer in a 80 Pt-20 Ir bulb of 200 cc. capacity. 

It would be possible to reach, by the method of the 
volumenometer, 1300°. To go higher it would be neces- 
sary to manufacture a special porcelain less fusible than 
the ordinary hard porcelain, or preferably use platinum 
or one of its alloys in an oxidizing atmosphere, by which 
means it might be possible to reach 1600°. 


CHAPTER III. 
GAS-PYROMETER. 


Tuer gas-thermometer, as we have seen above, need not 
of necessity be used for the measurement of temperatures; 
it suffices to make use of it for the standardization of the 
different processes employed in the determination of tem- 
peratures, but @ priori there are not on the other hand 
any absolute reasons for discarding it in cases other than 
these standardizations. Indeed it has often been em- 
‘ployed. We shall examine some of the various trials that 
have been made with it, and discuss the results obtained. 

Substance of the Bulb.—The most important point to 
consider is the choice of the substance which constitutes 
the bulb; it is necessary to know its expansion to account 
for the variation of its volume under the action of heat; 
one must be sure of its impermeability. 

Five substances have been used up to the present time 
to make these bulbs: platinum, iron, porcelain, glass, and 
quartz. 

Platinum, in spite of its high price, was employed by 
Pouillet and Becquerel; it has the advantage over iron 
in not being oxidizable, over porcelain in not being 
fragile. Its coefficient of expansion increases in a regular 
manner with temperature: 


Between 0° and 100°. Between 0° and 1000°. 


Mean linear coefficient..... 0.000007 0.000009 
49 
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In the course of a noted controversy between H. Sainte- 
Claire-Deville and E. Becquerel the former of those savants 
discovered that platinum was very permeable to hydro- 
gen, a gas whose presence is frequent in flames at points 
where the combustion is not complete. Platinum was 
accordingly completely abandoned, perhaps wrongly, it 
is possible, in very many cases, to be sure of the absence of 
hydrogen, and the very precise experiments of Randall 
have shown that red-hot platinum was quite impermeable 
to all gases other than hydrogen, even with a vacuum 
inside the apparatus. 

Chappuis used a liter platinum-iridium bulb in his 
researches on the normal gas scale; and in the later investi- 
gations of Holborn and Day at the Reichanstalt in their 
comparison of thermocouple indications with the nitrogen 
scale up to 1150°C., bulbs of this material replaced por- 
celain to great advantage. As much iridium (15 to 20 per 
cent.) was contained in the alloy as permitted its shaping, 
giving an extremely rigid bulb and if the walls are 1.5 mm. 
thick, one which undergoes no appreciable deformation 
after being subjected to the considerable pressures re- 
quired in the constant-volume gas-thermometer at high 
temperatures. This alloy is also impermeable to nitrogen, 
but must be guarded against reducing gases and silicates 
at high temperatures. 

Holborn and Day also determined the coefficients of 
expansion of platinum, as well as other metals, alloys and 
porcelain. 

For platinum and platinum-iridium they found: 


Platinum : A-10°=8868t+ 1.324¢? from 0° to 1000°; 
80 Pt-20 Ir : A-10°=8198¢+ 1.4182? ‘* 0° ‘* 1000°. 


These determinations were made on bars nearly 50 em. 
long in a most carefully constructed comparator heated 
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electrically. The uniformity of the expansion of platinum 
is shown by the fact that Benoit’s determination by 
Fizeau’s method in the interval 0°—80° C. gave 


4.10° =8901 ¢+ 1.2127. 


So that in this case extrapolation of over 900°C. leads to 
no serious error. 

Iron has but one advantage, its cheapness; it is as 
permeable to hydrogen as is platinum; it is not merely 
oxidizable in the air, but is besides attacked by carbonic 
acid and water-vapor. Thus the only gas that can be 
used with iron is pure nitrogen. The coefficient of expan- 
sion of iron is greater and increases more rapidly than 
that of platinum: 


Between 0° and 100°. Between 0° and 1000°. 
Mean linear coefficient..... 0.000012 0.000015 


Also this increase is not regular; there is produced at 
850°, at the instant of the allotropic transformation, a 
sudden change of length, a contraction of 0.25 per cent. 

It is very difficult to obtain pure iron; very small quan- 
tities of carbon modify somewhat the value of the coeffi- 
cient of expansion. Besides, the change of state of steel 
at 710°, corresponding to recalescence, is accompanied in 
the heating by a linear contraction, varying with the 
amount of carbon present, from 0.05 to 0.15 per cent. 

Iron cannot therefore be seriously considered for work 
of any precision. 

Porcelain was adopted as a result of the discussion 
between H. Sainte-Claire-Deville and Becquerel; it was 
considered as absolutely impermeable, but without decisive 
tests, 
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Even well-baked porcelain consists of a paste somewhat 
porous and permeable; it is only the glazing that assures 
its impermeability. But this covering may sometimes not 
be whole; as it softens above 1000°, it is susceptible of 
cracking if left for a considerable time with an excess of 
pressure on the interior of the apparatus. According to 
Holborn and Wien, the glazing is broken after reaching 
1100°, when a considerable difference of pressure is estab- 
lished in the direction of the lifting up of this glazing. 

Finally like all verres, porcelain dissolves gases, and in 
particular water-vapor, which passes through it quite 
readily. A pyrometer left a long time in the flame at 
about 1200°, becomes filled with water-vapor which can 
be seen to condense in the manometer after a few weeks. 

The experiments of Crafts have shown that the rapidity 
of the passage of water-vapor through porcelain, in a 
pyrometer of from 60 to 70 cc. capacity at the tempera- 
ture of 1350°, was 0.002 grm. of water-vapor per hour. 

It is thus not safe to employ porcelain at temperatures 
higher than 1000°, at least not in the thermometric proc- 
esses which suppose the invariability of the gaseous 
mass. 

The expansion of porcelain has been the object of a 
great number of measurements which, for porcelains of 
very different make, give values near to one another; the 
mean linear coefficient between 0° and 1000° varies be- 
tween 0.0000045 and 0.000005 for hard porcelain—that is 
to say, baked for a long time at a temperature in the 
neighborhood of 1400°. 

Here are the results of experiments made by Le Chate- 
lier and by Coupeaux; the experiments were made with 
porcelain rods 100 mm. in length, and the numbers express 
the elongation of these rods in millimeters; 
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Temperatures. 


Porcelain 
O° | 200° | 400° | 600° | 800° | 1000° 
SAN CUNN Mepertee otto ene e eee a 0.075/0.166)0. 266/0.367/0.466 
Sévres dure (cuite 4 1400°). ...}....| .078] .170] .270| .378] .470 
TU MROS Cate eye L ee ore Selick .076| .16&| .268] .860} .465 
Sévres nouvelle (cuite 4 1400°).}....] .090] .18s} .290} .390] .490 


These numbers should be multiplied by three to give the 
cubical expansion. 

Porcelain has still another inconvenience; the glazing 
is usually put on the outside only of vessels, so that the 
porosity of the paste gives an uncertainty due to the 
unequal absorption of gases at increasing temperatures. 

According to Barus, it is impossible to fill with dry air 
a pyrometer, not glazed inside, at ordinary temperatures. 
The water is not driven out by pumping out several times 
and letting in dry air. An apparatus filled in this way 
will indicate between melting ice and boiling water from 
150° to 200°. Nor is filling the apparatus at 100° satis- 
factory: it will indicate 115° for this same interval of 
100°. Barus thinks that at 400°, by repeating the opera- 
tion several times, one can consider the apparatus as 
filled with dry air. 

The use of porcelain bulbs in several recent pyrometric 
researches of great importance has been the cause of 
outstanding differences in the determination of fixed 
points in pyrometry as the sulphur boiling-point, that are 
due mainly to the uncertainties in the expansion coeffi- 
cient of the particular samples of porcelain used. 

The work of Chappuis, Tutton, Bedford, and of Holborn, 
Day, and Griineisen has shown the expansion of porcelain 
to be anomalous and that therefore extrapolation for 
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the coefficient cannot safely be made even over a hun- 
dred degrees for the most exact work. There is always 
a deformation of the bulbs of uncertain and irregular 
amounts in a constant-volume thermometer sufficient to 
render results doubtful at temperatures as low as 500° C., 
and Holborn and Day were unable with porcelain bulbs 
to get any considerable precision at 1000°C., and finally 
discarded them entirely. 
They found for the expansion of Berlin porcelain 


A-10° = {2954t + 1.12507} from 0° to 1000°, 


but this value is too high for temperatures below 250° 
as indicated by Chappuis, and Holborn and Griineisen 
have shown that at about 700°C. a considerable change 
in the coefficient takes place, the expansion becoming 
more rapid at higher temperatures. 

It would probably not be worth while to make further 
pyrometric studies with porcelain bulbs, when possible 
to avoid their use. 

Glass cannot be used above 550° C., but in this range it 
may replace porcelain to advantage if Jéna Borosilicate 
59™ is used, as the deformation after heating is some- 
what less and more uniform. The coefficient of expansion 
of this glass as measured in the form of capillary tubes 
by Holborn and Griineisen is 


A- 10° =5814t + 0.804¢?. 


Quartz, in the amorphous or fused form, can now be 
made in vessels of several hundred cubic centimeters 
capacity, thanks to many attempts culminating success- 
fully in the efforts of Heraeus, and Siebert and Kiihn. 
The chemical and physical properties in view of its py- 
rometric use haye been studied by many investigators, 
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Shenstone being a pioneer in advocating its use in ther- 
mometer bulbs. Vitrified quartz vessels seem to resist 
deformation at very high temperatures, the upper limit 
when the interior is a vacuum being not far from 1300° C.; 
the substance is appreciably plastic at 1500°, but a quartz 
vessel will not collapse until 2000° is reached, according 
to Heraeus. 

Fused quartz is attacked by alkalies, and the slightest 
trace of such, as from handling, may do damage when the 
heating is carried very high. Weak acids and neutral 
salts are without effect as shown by Mylius, but at high 
temperatures all oxides attack it. Heated with a porce- 
lain tube to very high temperatures the quartz tends to 
lose its transparency, and Moissan has shown that it is 
slightly soluble in a lead bath above 1100°C., and very 
much more so in zinc. Villard showed that it is perme- 
able to hydrogen but less so than platinum, nor does it 
seem to occlude other gases; it is less brittle than por- 
celain. 

Its great advantage in gas thermometry is its lack of 
deformation and its extremely small coefficient of expan- 
sion, about 7, that of platinum, or, more exactly, as deter- 
mined by Holborn and Henning with a comparator: 


A- 10° =540¢ from 0° to 1000°. 


Scheel, using a Fizeau apparatus, finds 
A-10° =322¢+ 1.47? between 0° and 100°, 


where the curvature is of the same order as for metals. 

In work at 1000° C. the expansion correction is reduced 
from over 20° with porcelain or platinum to about 1°, 
and its uncertainties become therefore negligible, permit- 
ting a great increase in accuracy. Several investigations 
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are now under way using quartz bulbs, and a final judg- 
ment as to its availability will have to await the com- 
pletion of this work. 

Corrections and Causes of Error.—l. Thermometer at 
Constant Volume.—We must now render more precise the 
formula of the air-thermometer, by taking account of the 
variations of volume of the bulb, of the surrounding air- 
temperature which changes the density of the mercury, 
and finally of the volume of the waste space. 

We have three series of observations to make in order 
to determine a given temperature: 


PV pagel ea ee) 
Treo s9e tips ltd segues cok eyes eo 
PVE ws ope ho ee a) 
Putting 


T=i+t; 
a 


the first two series serve to determine *. 
It is preferable, except in researches of very great 

se 1 ‘ ; 
precision, to take a from previously obtained results, and 


not to make the observations at 100°, unless one does so 
to check his experimental skill. 

Dividing the third equation by the first, we have the 
relation 


PV Oy HA 3 ah are 4 
P,V, | HAVe RIS ee 


where H and H, are the heights of mercury, 4 and 4, the 
densities of this metal. 
For a first approximation let us neglect the differences 
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between V and Vy, n and m, 4 and 4). We shall have 
then an approximate value 7” for the temperature sought: 


re (tire ae aa een 46) 


for 


Let us find now the correction dT to T’ to obtain the 
exact temperature. In order to find this, take the loga- 
rithmic differential of (4): 


dT dd, dV dn 

Tage Van Fo are ee a MOCO) 
Then determine the values of the different terms; let ¢, 
and t, be the absolute temperatures of the surroundings 
when the bulb is at the temperatures T’ and Ty. 


d4_4—A, 
: fie A 
4=4,-[(1—k(,—4,)], 
k =0.00018(t, —t,), 
d4 _ _(.00018(t,—t, 
A, 
: dV_V-V, 
yi a V, { 


V=V{1+k(T"—-T,)I, 
k’(porcelain) = 0.0000135., 


ey =0.0000135(7’ —T,), 

Vo 
by neglecting the variations of volume of the bulb due to 
changes of pressure, 
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3 _ a _%—%, 
- 2) 
No NM 


in calling xz, and x, the number of molecules contained in 
the waste space e at the temperatures t, and ¢,. We have 
in fact, N being the total mass contained in the apparatus, 


n=N—2, 
Ng =N—-2,, 
N—Ny = —(X,—2,). 
To determine z, and z,: 


Pye=2, Fi, 
Pe=2z,Rt., 


In noting that 


ae 
Rey 
we have 
ss ee a 
ty Vo f t,/° 
Put 
pat, 
Asa 
Coa: 


After substitution we have 


dn _ (ae 60 soe 


t t t 


% Vy 
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These successive transformations are for the purpose of 
making evident from the formula: 
1. The ratio between the waste space and the total 


] Se 
volume: v,' 

2. The temperature measured: T’—T',; 

3. The variation of the surrounding temperature 0; 
which are the three essential factors on which depends 
the correction in question. 

Formula (6) then becomes: 


ar = —0.00018(¢, —t,) + 0.0000135( 7’ — T,) 
nek a =) : 
Ve t t t 


Let us take a numerical example in order to show the 
importance of these correction terms in the three follow- 
ing cases: 


To T= 500°; 
T’ —T,=1000°, 
T’ —T,=1500°. 
In taking 
€ 
Vie 
$=27° £273. =300°, 
20 =10°, 
we have 
AT 599 =— 1°.4+ 5°.154+138°.1= 16°.85, 


GD 19°. 8 .17°.0, 238°) = 59°, 
AT sop = —30°.7+35°.7 +90°.0=122°.5. 


These figures show the very great importance of the waste 
space, whose exact volume it is impossible to knoy — This 
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method of computation of the corrections by logarithmic 
differentials is only approximate, and is not sufficient for 
real measurements, but it renders more clear the general 
discussion of the causes of error. 

Let us see what uncertainty in the temperature may 
result from the uncertainty which there may be in the 
volume of the waste space. In reality there is a continu- 
ous passage from the high temperature of the pyrometer 
to the surrounding temperature on a length which may 
vary from 10 to 30 centimeters, according to the thickness 
of the walls of the furnace. The volumes of the bulb and 
of the waste space which should be taken in order that 
the above formulas be exact should be such that the real 
pressure is equal to the pressure that would exist in sup- 
posing that a complete and sudden change of tempera- 
ture took place at a definite fictitious point, separating 
the heated part from the cold part of the apparatus. 
The probable position of this point is estimated, and, if 
the estimation is poorly made, two errors are committed, 
one on the real volume heated and the other on the waste 
space, errors equal and of opposite sign so far as the 
volume is concerned. 

To calculate this error, as in the case of the corrections, 
we may employ the method of logarithmic differentials. 

Applying the same formula as before, we find for the 


; aT 
relative error —: 


T 
RL a 
Ge, Ny oe Gay ee ae 


and neglecting the second term of the parenthesis, which 
is relatively very small, 


dT dV /T’—T, 
ral t ‘). 
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Letting the section of the capillary tube be equal to 
I sq. mm., the volume of the bulb 100 cc., and assumig 
an uncertainty of 100 mm. in the position of the tran- 
sition-point, a value often not exaggerated, we find the 
following errors in the temperatures: 


vipa ep 
Gt 579) 
di 8° 5: 


We thus see that at 1000° the error resulting from the 
uncertainty in the origin of the waste space may reach 
several degrees for a bulb of 100 cc. 

A second cause of error results from the changes of 
mass following the ingoings and outgoings of gas. As 
before, we have 


Consider the experiments of Crafts. There enters per 
hour at 1350° in a bulb of porcelain of 100 c.c., 0.002 grm. 
of water-vapor, or 0.225 milligramme-molecules; the 
initial volume enclosed at the start is 4.5 milligramme- 
molecules: 


dD 0.225 
zw oma 


which leads to an error of 


AT 43599 = 10° (about) 


for an experiment lasting one hour. 
This computation demonstrates clearly the enormous 
errors which may result from the penetration of an outside 
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gas during the time of one hour, a length of time much 
less than that of an ordinary experiment. It is true that 
this error decreases rapidly with rise of temperature, and 
it is very probably zero at 1000°, if there is no break in the 
glazing. 
2. Constant-pressure Thermometer.—We still employ the 

same formula (4): 

Hd Vi ee 

LAV er risked 


which gives for a first approximation 


TP’ _% 
fp nO 


Calling ¢, and ¢, the surrounding absolute temperatures 
corresponding to 7, and 7, wu, and u, the corresponding 
volumes of the waste space and of the reservoir, we have, 
for the determination of n and m, the relations: 


_HAu, . 
+ Rt, , 
Ae 
Le Pith ae 


As before, there is a correction to be applied to the 
approximate temperature 7’ thus obtained: 


dT dH dd, av 
oe a ae 


an expression the values of whose terms are known. 
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Let us see now the causes of error and discuss their im- 


portance. 
The error resulting from the uncertainty in the bound- 
ary of the hot and cold volumes is 


dT _dn,_dn_dn iS z=) dny a= ; 


=O 
Thee ROME (ee (8 he 


As before let, 


dn wee! 
‘mM 1000° 
Then we find 
dT 15, 
AT 4999 =5°.0, 
ET i599 =9°.3. 


Thus the errors due to this cause are still greater than by 
the method of constant volume. 

In order to make exactly the correction for the waste 
space, the method of Regnault’s compensator may be em- 
ployed, as in the work of Sainte-Claire-Deville and Troost; 
this allows of placing the measuring apparatus at a con- 
siderable distance from the fire, which makes the experi- 
ments much easier. 

Let us now examine the error resulting from the en- 
trance of exterior gases: 


dT _dn_dn T 
DRE Eh = 1 


For the experiment of Crafts, the error would be 413° 
instead of 70°, the bulb being filled at the start at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

it is thus evident that, from all points of view, the 
method of constant volume is more precise than that of 
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constant pressure; the lack of impermeability of the cover- 
ings is the only hindrance preventing the use of the former 
in practice. 

3. Volumenometric Thermometer.—The only rational 
method for the measurement of high temperatures is, as we 
have already said, that of the volumenometer of Becquerel, 
which does not require the invariability of the gaseous 
mass throughout the duration of the experiment. It con- 
sists in measuring the changes of pressure resulting from 
a given variation of the gaseous mass contained in the 
bulb. Becquerel employed very slight changes of mass; 
the changes of pressure are then equally slight, which 
diminishes the precision of the measurements. 

There is no theoretical inconvenience in reaching an 
absolute vacuum, or, what is practically more simple, using 
the exhaustion given by a water-pump, as was done by 
Mallard and Le Chatelier; this considerably increases the 
precision. If the exhaustion is complete, we have the 
relation 

PV eee 

RT" "RT, 
u, being the volume of the reservoir corresponding to the 
surrounding temperature 7). If the two volumes are filled 
under atmospheric pressure, P=P,, and then 


Lael 
Tava 
There are two corrections to make: the first relative to 
the expansion of the envelope, the second to the difference 
between P and P, when the exhaustion is produced by a 
water-pump: 
al SdP ay 


—— ——, 


(page 8 
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In general dP is in the neighborhood of 15 mm. of 
mercury, which gives 


dP 


S =0.02. 
se dV 
a7 =0.0000135(7"” —T,), 
= = —0.02 +.0.0000135(7” —T,). 


Calculating this correction for different temperatures, we 
have 


AT og = —10°.A, 
AT 9=— 8 5, 
dina = 0.30 


Let us compute now the error which comes from the 
uncertainty in the position of the line of separation of the 
warm part and the cold part of the apparatus; it is, 
besides, the only remaining one: 


anes 
anys 


As before, assuming the higher limit to be x79, 
i 
TOF 1000? 
which leads to 


OT isp =0°.77, 
Fyup ee ore 
SHG eee) are 
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From every point of view, this method is thus preferable 
to the others. 

This whole discussion of the sources of error in the 
measurement of temperatures aims merely to obtain a deter- 
mination of the temperature of the pyrometer employed. 
But this temperature is in itself not the real object of the 
measurements; it is but an intermediary to arrive at a 
knowledge of the temperature of certain other bodies 
supposed to be in thermal equilibrium with the pyrom- 
eter. Now this equilibrium is extremely difficult to realize, 
and it is more often the case that there is no way of being 
sure of the exactitude with which it has been obtained. 
Here is then a new source of error very important in the 
measurement of temperatures, especially of high tem- 
peratures, at which radiation becomes an important con- 
sideration. Within an enclosure whose temperature is 
not uniform, which is true for the majority of furnaces, 
there may exist enormous differences of temperatures 
between neighboring parts. One cannot too strongly 
insist upon the presence of this source of error, with 
whose existence too many investigators have not sufh- 
ciently occupied themselves. 

Experimental Results.—We shall study now the experi- 
ments made by various savants, and we shall see in what 
degree the conditions of precision indicated in the course 
of this account have been realized. 

Experiments of Powillet.—Pouillet was the first to make 
use of the air-thermometer for the measurement of high 
temperatures; he obtained very good values for the 
epoch at which he worked. 

His pyrometer was made of a platinum bulb, of ovoid 
form, of 60 cc. capacity, to which was gold-soldered a 
platinum capillary tube of 25 em. in length; continu- 
ous with this tube was another of silver of the same length 
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fastened to the manometer. The joining of the platinum 
and silver tubes was made by means of a metal collar 
(Fig. 5). The waste space had thus a volume of 2 ce. 


Fig. 5. 


_ The manometer was made up of three glass tubes em- 

bedded at their lower ends in a metallic piece: the first 
tube serving as a measurer was gradu- 
ated in cubic centimeters, the second 
constituted the manometer properly 
speaking, and the third served to fill 
the apparatus. 

A cock conveniently placed per- 
mitted variation of the quantity of 
mercury contained in the apparatus 
(Fig. 6). The principle of this appa- 
ratus is the same as that of the more 
recent Regnault manometer; this lat- 
ter differs from the manometer of 
Pouillet only in the suppression of the 


third tube, which is replaced by a SES 

bottle joined to the emptying-cock by 2 

a rubber tube. a : 
Errors: 1. According to Pouillet, it 

was impossible to carry the measure- S 


ments up to 1200°; there was complete Fia. 6. 
disaccordance with the readings of the mercury-thermom- 
eter. He attributed this non-agreement to the condensa- 
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tion of air on the platinum. Becquerel showed later that 
this was due to the presence of water-vapor in the insuffi- 
ciently dried air. 

2. Not being able to use the 100° mark for the determi- 
nation of the coefficient of expansion of air, Pouillet took 
the number 0.00375, given by Gay-Lussac, instead of the 
correct number, 0.00367. This is the principal source of 
error in his measurements. The following table permits a 
comparison of his results for the specific heats of platinum 
with those obtained by Violle: 


100° 300° 500° 700° 1000° | 1200° 


Pouillet, a =0.00375. .|0.0335 
es a=0.003867... oe 
Wiolles Seats “yaar 323 


0 .0343/0 .0352/0.0360|0.0373|0 .0380 
336} 345 353 366} = 373 
535} 347 359} 377) 389 


Fusing-points.—Pouillet’s determinations of fusing- 
points are far less good: 


Golde wea facies 1180° (too high by 115°) 
DILVvereea ie eee eee LOOOR Gaus cee. 02) 
IN MINION. oa uro oO Owe 6 pad 432 (too low by 200°) 
VA OP RAPALA ED NOS St oro aaetc 423 (good) 


The possible sources of error are the following: 

1. Introduction of hydrogen into the platinum bulb, 
which should raise too high the temperature-measurement 
and diminish the specific heat of platinum; the fusing- 
points of gold and silver are too high. 

2, Equilibrium of doubtful temperature with the fur- 
nace as arranged. A glass tube, heated from below by 
coal, would necessarily be more strongly heated near the 
base; it would then have been necessary, in order to have 
accurate measurements by this arrangement, certainly 
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very irregular as to temperature, that the substance and 
the thermometer be in the same conditions with respect 
to radiation (Fig. 7). 

For antimony the error is certainly due to some particular 
cause; or perhaps the very impure 
metal was mixed with lead, or 
there may have been a mistake in 
computation. Nevertheless the 
number 432 was the only one used =z 
up to the recent memoir of Gautier 
on the fusibility of alloys. 

Experiments of Ed. Becquerel.\ 
—This savant took up and con- / 
tinued the work of Pouillet with 73% 
the same apparatus. But at the } 
close of a discussion with H. 
Sainte-Claire-Deville on the ques- 
tion of the permeability of plati- 
num, he made use successively of pyrometers of iron and 
of porcelain. The results obtained with platinum seem, 
however, to be far the best. - 


, Pyr. of Pt. Pyr. of Porcelain. 
Boiling-point of zinc............ 930° (good) 890° 


Fusing-point of silver............ 960 a 916 
Fusing-point of gold... ......... 1092 1037 


The figures for gold differ among themselves by about 
25°, more or less. 

It is difficult to explain these differences, which are 
probably due to inequality of temperature between the 
pyrometer and the metal under investigation, resulting 
perhaps from a difference in their emissive powers. 

Experiments of H. Sainte-Claire-Deville and Troost.— 
They, after their discussion with Becquerel, made numer- 
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ous experiments with the porcelain air-thermometer; they 
obtained very discordant results, which they did not publish 
at the time. 

They placed the most confidence in the determinations 
made by the aid of the vapor of iodine (we shall speak of 
this later); but when the inaccuracy of this method was 
pointed out, they made known the results that they had 
obtained for the boiling-point of zinc. 

They employed a crucible of plumbago having a capacity 
of 15 grms. of zinc; the metal was added anew as fast as it 
evaporated. 

The crucible was placed in a furnace filled with coal. 
Around the pyrometer was arranged a covering of fire-clay ; 
but this arrangement was quite insufficient to eliminate 
errors due to radiation. The same measurements were 
repeated with different gases. 

Figures obtained: 


Gas. First Series. | Second Series. | Third Series. 
Dh Hennes Chore Sion re From| 945° to 955° | 940° to 948° | 928° to 932° 
Hy drogenue tlie “| 925 to 924 | 916 to 924 
Carbonic acids inn ae ene 1067 1079 


The deviations seem to be a function of the nature of 
the gas, which is inexplicable; it would be necessary to 
admit of an enormous dissociation of the carbonic acid in 
order to explain the temperatures found with this gas. 

Later this method was modified. The gas enclosed in 
the pyrometer was removed by means of the mercury-pump, 
either warm or after cooling. But this method did not 
possess any real advantages; the entrance of the gas and 
vapors during the reheating is not avoided; besides, during 
the cooling, there is danger of the entrance of air by leak- 
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ing of the cock placed at the outlet of the pyrometer. 
Troost found in this way 665° for the boiling-point of 
selenium; this figure is too high. As in the case of the 
determination of the boiling-point of zinc, the arrangement 
for heating did not protect sufficiently against the radiation 
from the outer surfaces. 

Violle’s Experiments—Guided by H. Sainte-Claire- 
Deville, whom his successive failures had instructed in the 
difficulties of the problem, Violle has made a series of 
measurements which are among the best up to the present 
time. He made use of a porcelain thermometer, and he 
worked simultaneously at constant pressure and constant 
volume. The agreement of the two numbers shows if the 
mass has remained constant; this is the equivalent of the 
method of Becquerel. 

The most serious objection that can be made to these 
observations is as to the uncertainty of the equality of tem- 
peratures of the pyrometer and of the substance studied 
placed beside the former; from this point of view, however, 
these experiments, made in the Perrot furnace, were much 
more satisfactory than those made in coal-furnaces pre- 
viously employed. 

1. A first series of determinations was of the specific 
heat of platinum. A platinum mass of 423 grm. was put 
into a Perrot muffle alongside the pyrometer, and when the 
mass was in a state of temperature-equilibrium it was 
immersed, either directly in water or in a platinum 
eprouvette placed, opening upward, in the midst of the 
calorimeter-water. In the first case the experiment was 
made in a few seconds; in the second it lasted fifteen 
minutes, and the correction was as high as 0°.3 per 10°; 
the results, however, were concordant. At 787° two experi- 
ments gave 0.0364 and 0.0366; mean, 0.0365. 

At 1000° twelve experiments were made employing the 
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method of immersion; the numbers found vary from 
0.0375 to 0.0379; mean, 0.0377. 

Near 1200° the measurements were made at constant 
pressure and at constant volume. 


Temperature Temperature Specific Heat 
at Constant at Constant Mean. of 
Volume: Pressure. Platinum. 


Tale? 1165° 1168° 0.0388 
1169 1166 1168 .0388 
1195 1192 .0389 


The mean specific heat may be represented by the 
formula 


C,! =0.0317 + 0.000006 -é. 
The true specific heat is equal to 


oe = 0.0317 + 0.000012 +. 


Violle used these determinations to fix, by extrapolation, 
the fusing-point of platinum, which he found equal to 
1779°. He measured for that the quantity of heat given 
out by 1 grm. of solid platinum from its fusing-point 
to 0°. For this purpose a certain quantity of platinum is 
melted, into which is plunged a spiral wire of the same 
metal, and, at the instant that the surface of the bath 
solidifies, by aid of this wire a cake of solid platinum is 
lifted out and immersed in the water-calorimeter. Repeat- 
ing the determination of this fusing-point, Holborn and 
Wien have found more recently 1780°. 

The latent heat of fusion of platinum is equal to 
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74.73 c.£1.5; this number results from five determina- 
tions. 

2. A second series of experiments was on the specific heat 
of palladium; the determinations were made, in part by 
comparison with platinum, in part by the air-thermometer. 
The results obtained by the two methods are concordant. 

The mean specific heat is given by the formula 


Cf =0.0582 + 0.000010 -¢. 


The true specific heat is equal to 


a =0.0582 + 0.000020. 


The fusing-point was found equal to 1500°; the more 
recent experiments of Holborn and Wien give 1580°. 
This difference can be explained by impurities in the 
metal and absorption of furnace-gases. 

The latent heat of fusion of palladium, measured by the 
same experiments, was found to be 36.3 calories. 

8. In another series of experiments Violle has deter- 
mined the boiling-point of zinc. He employed an ap- 
paratus of enamelled casting, heated in a triple envelope 
of metallic vapor; the top was covered with clay and 
cow-hair to prevent superheating of the coverings. The 
measurements were made with pressure and volume 
simultaneously variable. 


Volume of bulb..... 294.5 cc. Volume of gas let out 184.3 cc. 
Waste space....... dn are Pressure 892.3 mm. 7'=929°.6 
Detter eel tenants: aye oye 3°.8 Gemety Sepat ena ora te 8 & Tet 
1b he cia) cote cece Nae EE AAAs bite. Wels ie ae CeCe 759.5 mm 


Barus, Holborn and Wien found numbers very close to 
930°. 
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4. A last series is relative to the fusing-points of metals, 
which were determined by comparison with the total heat 
of platinum: 


Silvers crams spear iats. ccc chore 954° (too small by 10°) 
Golders. 1 ote apactiernn aoe 10455 eS PAU) 
Coppercan eee ee eee 1050 (“ “ “ 15) 


Experiments of Mallard and Le Chatelier—In their 
investigations on the temperatures of ignition of gaseous 
mixtures, Mallard and Le Chatelier made use of a porce- 
lain pyrometer, which was exhausted, then air was let in 
and the gaseous volume thus absorbed was measured. It 
is possible to reach 1200° without noticing any breaking 
down of the porcelain; but this giving way is complete 
at 1300° under the action of the vacuum. 

This method was used in the following way to measure 
the temperatures of ignition of gaseous mixtures. The 
air was exhausted from the apparatus, and the tempera- 
ture was measured by the air-volume which filled it; the 
air was again exhausted and the apparatus was filled with 
the gaseous mixture. Whether or not there was ignition 
was known by the comparison of the volume of the mix- 
ture with that of the air introduced under the same con- 
ditions of temperature, at least in the cases of mixtures 
burning with contraction. 

The pyrometer used had a capacity of 62 cc., after de- 
duction of the waste space (1 cc.) ; the following table gives 
the volumes of air corresponding to different temperatures: 


BQO es tenc stance Pain Var te teen Pea 26.7 cc 
GOO is vss Vales 6.0 + SR ae CEE oe 20.6 
SOUR eran. kieetenc eo oetetecnnarny ate aoe 16.7 
OOO aerststcine aio eis reper eee 14.1 
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In admitting that the measurements of volume be made 
to 0.1 cc., one should have a precision of only 10° in 1000° 
on account of the insufficient volume of the thermometric 
reservoir. 

Experiments of Barus—This American savant devised 
a rotating apparatus, remarkable for its uniformity of tem- 
perature, but he applied it directly only to the standard- 
ization of thermoelectric couples. He worked at constant 
pressure. By means of couples graduated in this way, 
he has determined the boiling-points of zine (926°-931°) 
and of cadmium (773°-784°); the boiling-point of bis- 
muth was found equal to 1200° under a reduced pressure 
of 150 mm., which would give under atmospheric pressure 
by extrapolation 1500°. 

Fig. 8 represents the longitudinal section of Barus’ 
apparatus. It is composed essentially of a porcelain 


ING 


Y, 


Fic. 8. 


pyrometer containing an interior tube in which is placed 
the couple. The pyrometer fixed at a point of its stem 
is held stationary. It is surrounded by a muffle of casting 
whose general shape is that of revolution about the axis 
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of the pyrometer; this muffle is composed of two similar 
halves held by means of iron collars, and can be given a 
motion of rotation about its axis of figure, in such a 
manner as to assure uniformity of heating. It is heated 
by gas-burners placed below. An outer covering of fire- 
clay keeps in the heat about the iron muffle. 

Experiments of Holborn and Wien.—Holborn and Wien 
have made a very complete standardization of the thermo- 
electric couple Pt—Pt-Rh proposed by Le Chatelier. 
They made use of a porcelain reservoir of about 100 cc. 
capacity, terminating at its two ends in capillary porce- 
lain tubes. The thermoelectric junction is placed inside 
the bulb, and each of its wires is led out by one of the 
lateral tubes; this arrangement allows of determining at 
various points the real temperature of the waste space 
whose volume is 1.5 ce. 

They worked at constant volume, with a very low 
initial pressure so as always to have depression; they 
were able to reach 14380°. Above 1200° they could make 
but a single observation with one pyrometer; below this, 
about ten observations. 

They determined the coefficient of expansion of their 
porcelain, a product of the Berlin works, and found it 
equal to 0.0000045, the identical number given by Le 
Chatelier for the Bayeux porcelain. 

They made use of this pyrometer, employing as inter- 
mediary a couple, to fix the fusing-points of certain metals: 


Silverjank oes oer ae ee ne 970° 
GONG evo Serarenas ate salons ecole elo eoreTeeeeRe 1072 
iPalladiutasse...0 acme eure cere 1580 
PLA TIMI Sralereeaye eusiey ke Soe eee ee Cee 1780 


These figures, at the time they were obtained, were 
counted among those which seemed to merit the most 
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confidence; however, it is necessary to note that the 
volume of the bulb was too small to assure a very great 
accuracy. 

We shall return to these experiments when treating of 
electric pyrometers. 

Holborn and Day’s Investigations.—The work of estab- 
lishing the gas-scale upon a satisfactory basis was continued 
at the Reichsanstalt by Holborn and Day, who also deter- 
mined the thermo-couple scales in terms of that of the 
nitrogen constant-volume thermometer as well as estab- 
lishing several fixed points. 

Their preliminary work was done with porcelain bulbs 
at temperatures above 500°C. using nitrogen and hydro- 
gen and with a bulb of Jéna borosilicate glass No. 56™ 
filled with hydrogen for temperatures below 500°. Por- 
celain bulbs glazed outside and also inglazed bulbs were 
used. Errors due to changes in the bulbs were detected 
by taking ‘‘zero’’ readings and also by the simultaneous 
use of thermocouples. Salt baths were used up to 900° 
at first, but later electric heating was. employed in all the 
high temperature work. 

The hard glass bulbs of about 167 cm. capacity showed 
less changes, after annealing, than the irregularities in 
the thermocouple measurements, due to the lack of sen- 
sitiveness of the latter at low temperatures; and these 
glass bulbs were found preferable to those of porcelain 
up to 500°C. The precision attainable with thermo- 
couple control was about 0°.6 C. 

Porcelain bulbs of 100 cc. capacity glazed inside and 
out, filled with hydrogen and heated to only 700°, gave 
very discordant results due apparently to chemical action 
between the hydrogen and the walls of the bulb and to 
water-vapor generated. Used with nitrogen and heated 
electrically to about 1100° C. the mean difference between 
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the observed and calculated values was +1°.5C. Far less 
satisfactory results were obtained with porcelain glazed 
only on the outside. 

A first series of experiments with a metal bulb were 
made with a 20 per cent iridium alloy of platinum, the 
bulbs being cylindrical of 208 cc. volume and 0.5 mm. 
wall and the waste space was considerably reduced over 
that of the porcelain bulbs. The electric heating oven 
was aiso improved by winding it logarithmically so that 
at 1150° the temperature distribution was constant to 
3° over that portion of the oven containing the bulb. 
This was still further equalized by the presence of the 
metallic bulb; also at very high temperatures the tend- 
ency to equilibrium through radiation balances more 
nearly the losses by end conduction. Temperature con- 
trol to 0°.1 C. at 1000° C. may be realized electrically with 
care. A precision of better than 1° C. was then obtained, 
and the conclusion seemed warranted that the metallic 
bulbs in an electrically-heated furnace, where no gases 
or other materials acting upon platinum were in contact 
with it, were superior to any form of porcelain bulb. 

Their later work consisted in a determination of fixed 
points using the thermocouple as intermediary, after 
having found the coefficient of expansion of the material 
of their bulb and shown that the bulb underwent no 
deformation after heating. The correction for expansion 
amounts to 30° at 1000° and 40° at 1150°. The expan- 
sion was determined for a 50 em. bar in a comparator 
which could be heated electrically to 1000° C. 

Although no change in volume of the thin-walled bulb 
could be detected on cooling, a temporary yielding of the 
glowing walls under the comparatively high pressure 
might have taken place, so a bulb having walls 1 mm. 
thick was substituted, the composition being 90 Pt-10 Ir, 
This bulb was as satisfactory as the first, 
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The results obtained by Holborn and Day for the fixed 
points, as well as their work with thermo-elements, will 
be discussed later. 

Experiments of Jacquerod and Perrot.—Only a pre- 
liminary publication of this work has as yet been made. 
Using a quartz bulb filled at constant volume successively 
with nitrogen, air, oxygen, carbon monoxide, and carbonic 
acid, and employing an electric resistance furnace, results 
agreeing to 0°.3 were obtained for the fusing-point of 
gold with the first four gases using a common coefficient 
of expansion based on Chappuis limiting value and using 
varying initial pressures. The use of quartz reduces the 
correction for the expansion of the bulb to 2° at 1000°. 

This work shows that in the range 0-1100° C. the coeffi- 
cients of expansion of these gases are practically identical. 

Arrangement of Expervments.—The discussion that we 
have just held permits us to define certain conditions to 
which should conform new experiments necessary to 
further the accuracy of fusing and boiling temperatures 
used as fixed points for the standardization of other 
pyrometers. 

Before Holborn and Day had demonstrated the super- 
iority of an iridium alloy of platinum for the bulb, it 
seemed preferable to recommend that the bulb of the 
thermometer be of porcelain enamelled inside and out, 
as were the bulbs made at Sévres for certain experiments 
of Regnault and of H. Sainte-Claire-Deville. Quartz may 
be found preferable up to 1200° C. 

The capacity of the bulb should be as nearly as may be 
as great as 500 cc., the condition necessary in order that 
the error resulting from the waste space be certainly less 
than 1°. 

It may be desirable to immerse the manometer and 
other exposed parts in a water-bath to insure a constant 


temperature. 
q 
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The thermometric gas will be nitrogen, or perhaps helium.: 

The volumenometer method should be employed, or any 
equivalent method which does not suppose the invariability 
of the gaseous mass, and the greatest changes of pressure 
compatible with the resistance of the material will be 
produced. Up to 1200° a high vacuum should be em- 
ployed, since there is no danger of deforming the bulb. 

Finally, most careful precautions will be taken to assure 
the equilibrium of temperature between the reservoir of 
the pyrometer and the body whose temperature it is desired 
to measure. Barus’ arrangement seems to be theoretically 
entirely satisfactory, but it is quite complicated and costly. 
One can still make use of muffles completely surrounded 
with flames, as in the fabrication of porcelain; the tempera- 
ture there is very uniform. But their use offers a serious 
practical difficulty: the stem of the pyrometer, although 
well protected, frequently breaks at the point where it 
passes through the compartment of flames. 

It will be more practical, perhaps, to make use of liquid 
baths—non-volatile fused salts for example, kept in contin- 
uous agitation, in which plunge at the same time the ther- 
mometer bulb and the body whose temperature is to be 
found, the heating being obtained by the combustion of 
gas in a Perrot furnace, or by an electric current passing 
through a coil immersed in the bath. 

If one has to use an ordinary gas-furnace, Perrot furnace, 
or, better, a Leger furnace, it will be necessary to explore 
by means of a thermoelectric couple the distribution of 
temperature in the whole region utilized. 

Satisfactory and uniform heating of a gas thermometer 
at high temperatures is secured only by the immersion 
of the bulb in an electrically heated furnace, the wind- 
ings of which, preferably of platinum foil, are so spaced 
as to secure uniformity of temperature. 
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Industrial Air-pyrometers.—There have been attempts 
to construct air-thermometers suitable for industrial 
usage, the argument sometimes being advanced that 
a gas-pyrometer is per se better than any other. As we 
have seen, however, there is probably no physical instru- 
ment which is more difficult to employ satisfactorily, 
and any seeming gain in making direct use of an air 
thermometer for industrial use is wholly illusary. Other 
evident objections are fragility, uncertain correction due 
to the waste space, and the development of small and often 
unperceived leaks. Furthermore an empirical calibration 
is necessary so that such an instrument does not carry the 
gas-scale about with itself. 

Among the instruments that have been considerably 
used is Wiborgh’s air-pyrometer, shown in Fig. 9. A lens- 


WIBORGH AIR 
PYROMETER 


Fic. 9. 


shaped V’ reservoir is open to the air before an obser- 
vation is taken, but when a temperature is to be read 
this lens is closed to the outer air and collapsed by a 
lever L, thus adding a definite mass of air to the bulb V 
of the thermometer; the resulting pressure is transmitted 
to a dial as in an aneroid barometer; provision is made 
for automatically correcting for variations in the pressure 
and temperature of the atmosphere. 
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INDIRECT PROCESSES. 


We shall place in this list various experiments in which 
the laws of the expansion of gases have been used only in 
an indirect way, or have been extended to vapors. 

Method oj Crajts and Meier.—It is a variation of the 
method of H. Sainte-Claire-Deville and Troost, consisting 
in removing the gas by means of a vacuum. Crafts and 
Meier displaced the gas of the pyrometer by carbonic acid 
or hydrochloric acid, gases easily absorbable by suitable 
reagents. Hydrochloric acid is the more convenient, for 
its absorption by water is immediate; but there is to be 
feared at high temperatures its action on the air with 
formation of chlorine; it is preferable to employ nitrogen 
in place of air. 

The apparatus (Fig. 10) consists of a porcelain bulb, 
whose inlet is large enough to let pass 
the entrance-tube of the gas, which 
reaches to the bottom of the bulb. 
This arrangement increases consider- 
ably the influence of the waste space 
and consequently diminishes the pre- 
cision of the determinations. 

This method is especially conve- 
nient for observations on the densi- 
ties of vapors which are made by the 
same apparatus; it then allows of 
having an approximate idea of the 
temperatures at which the experiments 
are made. 

Crafts and Meier have in this way determined the varia- 
tions in density of iodine vapor as a function of the tem- 
perature. 


Fra. 10: 


- 
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Regnault had previgusly proposed a similar method, 
without, however, making use of it. 

1. One fills with hydrogen an iron vessel brought to the 
temperature that one desires to measure, and the hydrogen 
is driven out by a current of air; at the outlet of the 
metallic reservoir the hydrogen passes over a length of 
red-hot copper, and the water formed is absorbed in tubes 
of sulphuric acid in pumice-stone and weighed. This 
method, very complicated, is bad on account of the per- 
meability of the iron at high temperaturcs. 

At the same time, he proposed the following method: 

2. Aniron bottle containing mercury is taken; the vessel, 
being incompletely closed, is heated to the desired tem- 
perature and then allowed to cool, and the remaining 
mercury is weighed. This method is also defective on 
account of the permeability of iron at high temperatures; 
the hydrogen of the furnace-gases can penetrate to the 
inside of the recipient and drive out an equivalent quantity 
of mercury-vapor. 

Methods of H. Sainte-Claire-Deville. — 1. This savant 
tried in the first place to measure temperature by a process 
analogous to that of Dumas’ determination of vapor- 
densities. He took a porcelain bulb full of air, and heated 
it in the enclosure whose temperature was wanted, and 
sealed it off by the oxyhydrogen flame. He measured 
the air remaining by opening the bulb under water and 
weighing the water that entered, or else he determined 
merely the loss in weight of the bulb before and after 
heating. 

Observations taken on the boiling-point of cadmium 
gave 860°. The data for the computation were as follows: 

H=766.4 mm. 
Volume of bulb. =285 6C- 
Volume of remaining air = 72 cc. 
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The computation may be made. also in this way: Let 
17° be the surrounding temperature; 7)=273°+17°= 
290°. 

285 


on Loe fe) 
T= 290 7D) 1150°. 


The correction due to the expansion of the porcelain is 
0.0000135 X 850 = 13°, 
which gives for the temperature of boiling cadmium 
t= 1150°—273°—13°=864°.* 


The figure 860° is too high. There are in these experiments 
two possible sources of error: non-uniform heating on 
account of radiation, and the possibility of the existence 
of water-vapor in the bulb. 

Besides, the small weight of the air and the difficulty of 
closing the recipient absolutely tightly render the experi- 
ments very delicate. 

2. In a second method, which has the advantage of 
replacing the air by a very heavy vapor, Deville returned 
to the idea of Regnault, consisting in utilizing the vapor 
of mercury; but he ran against a practical difficulty. He 
had replaced the permeable iron recipients by porcelain 
recipients; the mercury condensed in the neck of the 
pyrometer and fell back in cold drops which caused the 
bulb to break. 


* This result differs slightly from that given by Sainte-Claire- 
Deville, because we have taken as coefficient of expansion of 
porcelain the most recently obtained value; besides, the assumed 
temperature of the surroundings, 17°, differs perhaps from the real 
one, which is not given. 
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For this reason he abandoned mercury and replaced it 
with iodine; the return of a cold liquid was completely 
obviated by reason of the nearness of the boiling-point of 
this substance (175°) and its fusing-point (113°). A large 
number of observations were made by this method; the 
boiling-point of zinc, for example, was found to be equal 
to 1039°. 

The data were: 

H=758.22 mm. 


Wokumme cf bulbigerccee tates eas =277 cc. 
Increase in weight. Iodine—air... =0.299 grm. 
Volume of remaining air.......... =2.16 ce. 
Density of iodine-vapor. ......... =8.716 


The computation can be made in the following way: 

If the temperature of the surroundings is 17°, the 
theoretical weight of the iodine-vapor contained in the 
bulb at this temperature would be 

zis 


1.293 X8.716 X0.277 X55 =2.02 grms. 


The weight of iodine remaining in the reservoir is, 
taking note of the correction to be made resulting from 
the 2.16 grms. air which occupy 8.9 cc. at 930°, 


273 


90 =0.634 grm. 


0.299 + 1.293(0.277 — 0.00216) 


If there had been no air, the weight would have been 


277+8.9 


T" _ 2.920 
T, 0.652’ 


T’ =1290°. 
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Making the correction for the expansion of porcelain 
(15°), we have 


T’ =1290 — 273 — 15 =1002°. 


The difference between the result of this computation 
and that of Deville comes from similar reasons to those 
noted above (page 84, note). 

This method is quite faulty, as the iodine does not obey 
the laws of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac. The vapor-density 
of this substance decreases with rise of temperature, this 
effect being attributed to a doubling of the iodine mole- 
cule. This fact was established by Crafts and Meier and 
confirmed by Troost. 


Temperatures. ........ 445° 850° 110302 1275°" 13902 
DENSITIES esac See) 8.08 7 5.76 5.30 
D 

maser 1 0.92. 0:80 0.66 0.66 
Das 


Troost found 5.70 at the temperature of 1240°. 

If, in the preceding computation, we take 7.8 as the 
density of iodine at the boiling-point of zine, we then find 
a temperature lower than 150°, which is far too low. 

Method of Daniel Berthelot.—All the preceding methods 
are limited by the impossibility of realizing solid envelopes 
resisting temperatures higher than 1500°. D. Berthelot 
has devised a method which, at least in theory, may be 
applied to any temperatures, however high, because there 
is no envelope for the gas, or at least no envelope at the 
same temperature. It is based on the variation of the 
index of refraction of gaseous mass heated at constant 
pressure; the velocity of light depends upon the chemical 
nature and the density of this medium, but is independent 
of its physical state. A gas, a liquid, or a solid of the 
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same chemical nature produces a retardation of the light 
dependent only upon the quantity of matter traversed; 
this law, sensibly true for any bodies whatever, should be 
rigorously exact for substances approaching the condition 
of perfect gases. This retardation is measured by the dis- 
placement of interference fringes between two beams of 
parallel light, the one passing through the cold gas, the 
other through the hot gas. In reality Berthelot employs 
a null method; he annuls the displacement of the fringes 
in changing at constant temperature the pressure of the 
cold gas until its density is equal to that of the gas in the 
warm arm which is at constant pressure. 
Apparatus.—There is a difficulty arising from the neces- 
sity of separating the light into two parallel beams, then 
reuniting them without imparting a difference of phase 


TG tle 


which renders the fringes invisible with white light. This 
is done in the following way (see Fig. 11); 
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A beam of light ab falls on a mirror MM’, which breaks 
it up into two parallel beams, bf and cd; in order to 
separate the beams so as to be able to place apparatus 
conveniently with respect to them, a prism P gives to the 
beam bf the direction gh; one can thus secure a separation 
of 92 mm. A second prism P, brings the beam cd into 
lm, and after reflection from a second mirror, M,M,’, the 
fringes are observed in a telescope focussed for parallel 
rays. The tubes containing the gases are placed at T 
and 7. 

It is evidently necessary that the prisms P and P, be 
perfectly made. A preliminary adjustment is made with 
yellow light, then it is perfected with white light. 

The tube at variable pressure is closed by two pieces of 
plate glass, as is also the warm tube; these four plates 
should be absolutely alike. The warm tube is heated by 
a vapor-bath at low temperatures, by an electric current 
passing through a spiral at high temperatures. 

But there is a difficulty in that in the warm tube there 
exists a region of variable temperature between the warm 
zone and the cold atmosphere. 

To eliminate the influence of this variable zone there are 
inside the warm tube two tubes containing running cold 
water whose distance apart can be changed; it is assumed 
that the variable region remains the same, and that dis- 
tance between the two tubes gives the warm column 
actually utilized. It follows that the comparative lengths 
of the warm column and of the cold column (this latter 
remaining constant) are not the same; the formula to be 
used will be somewhat more complicated. 

n being the index of refraction of a gas and d its density, 


we have 
n—1l=kd, 
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In the constant-pressure tube 
Dp. 
dere: 
To obtain the invariability of the fringes it is necessary 


that 
(n,—-n )L=(n’—n)l, 


L being the length of the cold tube, and Z the displace- 
ment of the warm tube; 


k(d,—d,) L=k(d’ —d,)l, 


eet) = (2-1), 


dy di 
“ T 
2 (7-1) <1), 


an expression which gives a relation between the pressures 
and the temperatures. 

This method, employed for the control of the boiling- 
points, has given the following results, which are near those 
calculated from the old experiments of Regnault: 


Temperature Temperature 


Pr Sere: Observed. Calculated. 

PA CONOMSeer-cei xi cvorsveser 741.5 mm. 77° .69 77° 64 
Weatericc. sserccse este 740.1 995-2 * 99. .20 
oe Yate oath accep 761.04 100 .01 100 .01 
AM Tine we ru terous tet. 746.48 183 .62 183 .54 
Oo rset ict aa Ee 760.91 184 .5 184 .28 


Berthelot has standardized by the same method a couple 
which he used to determine the fusing-points of silver, 
copper, gold, and the boiling-point of zine; 
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Silverssemcmctenens oe eI 962° 
Goldner eee ee 1064 
DN OPM ren SET a OO OGGE: C 920 
Cadi ss creere cents ote coke rare 778 


The numbers found are nearly identical with those 
~ which result from the best determinations made by other 


methods. 
We shall further discuss the determinations of fixed 


points in pyrometry in Chapter XIII. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CALORIMETRIC PYROMETRY. 


Principle.x—A mass p of a body, brought to a tempera 
ture 7’, is dropped into a calorimeter containing water at 
a temperature t,. Let ¢, be the final temperature of water 
and substance. P being the water-equivalent of the sub- 
stances in contact (water, calorimetric vessel, thermometer, 
etc.) which are raised from ¢, to t,, L? the heat required 
to warm unit mass of the body from ¢, to 7’, we have 


Ii Xp=P(t,—t). 


Taking as origin of temperatures the zero of thecenti- 
gerade thermometer, the heat required to warm unit mass 
of the body to the temperature 7’ will be 


LT=Li +L. 


The quantity L,! is easy to calculate, because the specific 
heats at low temperatures are sufficiently well known: 


Lit =ct,. 
The expression for the total heat becomes 


Lt =P, —b) +ct,. 
t, and ¢, are the temperatures given by the direct readings 
of the thermometer. 
The value of the second member is thus wholly known, 
and consequently that of the first member which is equal 
; 91 
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to it. If previous experiments have made known the value 
of the total heat LY for different temperatures, one may 
from the knowledge of LY determine the value of T. It 
will be sufficient to trace a curve on a large scale whose 
abscissas are temperatures, and ordinates total heats, and 
to find upon this curve the point whose abscissa has the 
value given by the calorimetric experiment. 

Choice of Metal.—Three metals have been proposed: 
platinum, tron, and nickel. 

Platrnum.—This metal was first proposed by Pouillet, 
and taken up again by Violle. It is much to be pre- 
ferred to the other metals; its total heat has been com- 
pared directly with the indications of the air-thermometer. 
This metal can probably be reproduced identical with itself. 
Iridium, which commercial platinum oftén carries, has 
the same specific heat. The high price of these substances 
is an obstacle to their use extensively in works; for a cal- 
orimeter of a liter it is necessary to have at least 100 
grms. of platinum,—or $100 in a volume of 5 ec.,—easily 
lost or made away with. 

Violle determined the total heat of platinum from 0° to- 
1200°, and computed by extrapolation up to 1800°. 


LOOP Pete Se 235nCal ee | O00. emer 37.70 cal. 
PAU ort ois 0 6 5 6.58 TOO sees cers eee 42.13 
SOO ere eraticr ae 9.75 P 200 oe rss ere 46.65 
AOO revels avel schon 13.64 1300 Poke eee 51.35 
HOO Rares woe 17.35 LOO Ss ons os 56.14 
GOO Rr etr enter: 21.18 INS 010)) ecierneaye onc 61.05 
YAU Rare om cic 25.13 LOOOtS a eee 66.08 
LUO oo ue oc 29.20 LCOO nec is aeons E23 
900 mien: 33.39 1800 % eee 76.50 


Tron.—Regnault, in a study made for the Paris Gas 
Company, had proposed, and caused to be adopted, iron, in 
attributing to it a specific heat of 0.126, while it is, at 0°, 
0.106. He used a cube of 7 em. sides which was thrust 
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into the furnaces by means of long iron bars. The 
calorimeter was of wood and had a capacity of 4 liters. 

Various observers have determined the total heat of iron: 
at high temperatures the accord is not perfect among the 
results. 


Temperature. Post Pionchon. Euchéne. Mean 
4 Specific Heat. 

Degrees. Calories. Calories. Calories Calories. 
100 10.8 11.0 11.0 10.8 
200 22.0 225 23 .0 ZO 
300 35.0 36.5 37.0 o2no 
400 39.5 41.5 42.0 43.0 
500 67.5 68.5 69.5 54.0 
600 86.0 87.5 84.0 65.0 
700 108.0 ales 106.0 76.0 
800 132.0 137.0 lis ke) 87.0 
900 WG 9/0) G65) iste 98 .0 
1000 187.5 179.0 173.0 109.0 


But this metal is not at all suitable for such use, by 
reason in the first place of its great oxidability. There is 
formed at each heating a coating of oxide which breaks off 
upon immersion in water, so that the mass of the metal 
varies from one observation to the next, Besides, iron, 
especially when it contains carbon, possesses changes of 
state accompanied during the heating by a marked absorp- 
tion of heat. By cooling in water, hardening takes place 
which may irregularly prevent the inverse transformations. 
The use of electrolytic iron is therefore preferable. 

Nickel.—At the Industrial Gas Congress in 1889 Le 
Chatelier proposed nickel, which is but slightly oxidizable 
up to 1000°, and which above 400° does not possess changes 
of state as does iron. 

The total heat of nickel has been determined by 
Pionchon and by Euchéne and Biju-Duval. 

The differences are due very probably in part to impuri- 
ties that the nickel may contain. 
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Temperature. Pionchon. Euchéne. 

Degrees. Calories. Calories. 
100 LAO 0 
200 2270) 0 
300 42.0 0 
400 52-0 0 
500 65,0 Boo 
600 78.5 0 
700 92.5 .0 
800 107.0 103.0 
900 12380 Uli 
1000 138.5 134.0 


Calorimeters.—1. In laboratories there is employed with 
the platinum mass Berthelot’s calorimeter, a description 
of which is given in the Annales de Chemie et de Physique * 
(Fig. 12). The thermometer used for the measurement 


| 


ABE BB ABT 


comes 


of the rise in temperature should be very sensitive, so 
that a rise of from 2° to 4° be sufficient in order to render 


* 4th Series, t. xxrx. p. 109; Sth Series, t. v. p. 5; t. x. p. 433 
and 447; t. xi. p. 550. 
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negligible the cooling correction. If use is made, for 
instance, of a thermometer giving the hundredth of a 
degree, the mass of platinum should be about one-twentieth 
the mass of the water in the calorimeter. 

2. In the arts, where the measurements are made with 
less precision, and where it is necessary to consider the 
cost of installation of the apparatus, nickel will be made 
use of, a thermometer giving tenths of a degree, and a 
zine calorimeter, which may be home-made. Such an 
installation may cost as little as $4. A mass of nickel 
should be used equal to one-twentieth of the mass of 
water of the calorimeter. 

The calorimeters used by the Paris Gas Company are 
after the Berthelot pattern. They are also water-jacketed 
calorimeters, of which there are two types. 

Water-jacketed Calorimeters (Figs. 13 and 14).—These 


bil 
| 
| 
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| 
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Fig. 138. 
A, cylindrical vessel of thin copper; B, water-jacket; C, wooden 
support; D, handles; Z#, filling-tubes; I, felt jacketing. 


apparatus consist of a cylindrical calorimeter of two liters 
capacity, of zine or of copper; a double cylindrical jacket 


ae 
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of the same metal, containing water and surrounded by 
felt on the outside. The calorimeter rests on this jacket 
by means of a wooden support. A thermometer graduated 


Fie. 14. 


A, zine vessel; B, water-jacket; C, cork supports; £, filling-tube; 
G, cardboard cover. 

to fifths of a degree, having a small but quite long bulb, 
serves as stirrer. The thermometric substance is a piece 
of nickel of mass equal to one-tenth that of the water, 
or 200 grms., so as to have considerable rise of tempera- 
ture easy to read by the workmen who make the measure- 
ments. j 

As a general rule, one must avoid placing the thermo- 
metric substance upon the floor of the furnace. The 
piece of nickel, which is made in the form of small 
cylinders having from 15 to 25 mm. diameter and from 
10 to 30 mm. length, rests so as to be insulated from the 
floor in a nickel crucible provided with a foot and with 


seems two arms attached somewhat above the 
centre of gravity. When it has been 
ae Sir 


ra tie heated for a half-hour an observer 
a takes out the crucible with a forked 
rod, and another seizes this crucible with tongs to empty 
it into the calorimeter. 
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Use is not made of an iron crucible because this metal 
oxidizes and lets drop scales,which 
falling into the calorimeter would 
vitiate the experiment. Fig. 15 
shows the arrangement of such a 
crucible containing a nickel cylin- 
der. 

Siemens Calorimeter. — A con- 
venient form of direct-reading 
calorimeter due to Siemens is 
shown in Fig. 16. Using always 
the same mass of water and a ball 
of given mass and kind, the ther- 
mometer may be graduated to 
read directly the temperature at- 
tained by the heated ball. 

Precision of the Measurements. 
—Biju-Duval has made a series of 
experiments to study the sources 
of error arising from the use of 
the calorimeter by comparing its 
indications to those of the thermo- 
electric pyrometer of Le Chatelier. 
The observations were taken by 
varying the following conditions: 

Use of thermometer graduated 
ORs gS Ol bOi/ pce 

Use of the old wooden gas- 
works calorimeter or of the water- 
jacketed calorimeter. 

Use of iron or nickel. 

J. Experiment. — Old wooden 
gas-works calorimeter. Iron. 
Thermometer in fifths. 


TOUU OOOO) 


iS 
3 
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P=10000 grm. 
p= 1081 “* 
i=20°.8 

t, =36°.2 


Qf = 153.5 eal. 


Computed temperature: 
Mean specific heat of iron=0.108 t=1420° 


IR OR) 126 ue p= 11D 
Total heat according to Biju-Duval = 915 
Thermoelectric pyrometer = 970 


It is thus evident that the mean specific heats even 
with the correction suggested by Regnault give tempera- 
tures much too high. With the curve of total heats the 
temperature found is much too low on account of the 
following losses of heat: 

1. Absorption of heat by the wooden walls; 

2. Radiation from the iron cube during transfer; 

3. Cooling of the water in the calorimeter, whose tem- 
perature exceeded by 16° the temperature of the surround- 
ings. 

The following experiments were made with the ther- 
mometer reading to */59°; the piece of nickel was protected 
against radiation by a crucible. The two calorimeters were 
compared. 


Il. Trial with the Wooden Calorimeter. 


T =975° by the thermoelectric pyrometer 


P=10000 grm. 
p=145 
f)=20°.21 

t= 212.99 

€ =125 eal. 


LZ =130 cal. from the curve at 975° 


4 
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The difference is 5 calories, or 4 per cent loss due to the 
jacket. 
III. Trial with the Water-jacketed Calorimeter. 


T =985° 
P=2000 grm. 
p=48.4. “ 
t, =18°.86 
t, =21°.95 

Li =130 cal. 


LT? =131.5 cal. from the curve at 985° 


The difference is 1.5 calories, or a loss of only 1.11 per 
cent when use is made of a carefully made calorimeter and 
of a thermometer giving '/,.°. This corresponds to an 
uncertainty of less than 10° in the temperatures sought. 
With the '/,,° thermometers, necessitating a much greater 
rise of temperature of the water in the calorimeter, an 
uncertainty of 25° will exist. 

Conditions of Use.—The advantages of the calorimetric 
pyrometer are: 

1. Its low net cost; 

2. The ease of its use, which allows of putting it in the 
hands of a workman. 

Its inconveniences are: 

1. The time necessary to take an observation, about a 
half-hour; except with Siemens form. 

2. The impossibility of taking continuous observations. 

3. The impossibility of exceeding 1000° by the use of 
the piece of nickel. 

4. The deterioration of the balls used due to oxidation. 

Its use does not seem to be recommendable for labora- 


tories. 
It is to be recommended for works in the cases where it 


~ 
-_ = 
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is required to make only occasional measurements; in cases 
where there is not the personnel sufficiently skilful to use 
the more precise methods; and finally where the importance 
of the measurements is not such as to justify the buying 
of more costly instruments. 


CHAPTER V. 
ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE PYROMETER. 


Principle.—In this apparatus use is made of the varia- 
tions of electric resistance of a platinum wire as a function 
of the temperature; these variations are of the order of 
magnitude of those of the expansion of gases. The ratio 
of the resistances is 1.34 at 100°, and 4 at 1000°. As elec- 
tric resistances are measurable with great accuracy, this 
process of estimation of temperatures offers a very great 
sensibility, and applying exactly the law that connects the 
variations of resistances to those of temperature most 
excellent results may be obtained. 

The electric pyrometer was proposed by Siemens in 1871 
(Bakerian Lecture); it rapidly came into use in metal- 
lurgical works on account of the reputation of its inventor, 
but it was soon abandoned for reasons which will be given 
later. 

Investigations of Siemens.— The Siemens pyrometer 
consists of a fine platinum wire 1 m. long and 0.1 mm. in 
diameter, wound on a cylinder of porcelain or fire-clay; 
the whole is enclosed in an iron tube, destined to protect 
the instrument from the action of the flames. 

Siemens tried also, but without success, ceramic matters 
impregnated with metals of the platinum group. 

To measure resistance he employed either a galvanom- 
eter, for laboratory experiments, or a voltameter, for the 
measurement in works. In this latter case the current 
from a cell divides between the heated resistance and a 

101 
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standard resistance at constant temperature; in each one 
of the circuits was placed a voltameter: the ratio of the 
volumes of gas set free gives the ratio of the current 
strengths and thus the inverse ratio of the resistances. 

Finally Siemens gave a formula of three terms connect- 
ing the electrical resistance of platmum to temperatures 
on the air-thermometer, but without publishing the ex- 
perimental data on which this graduation was based. 

Experiment soon showed that the apparatus did not rest 
comparable with itself. A committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science found that the 
resistance of platinum increases after heating. It would 
be necessary then to graduate the apparatus each time that 
it was used. This change of resistance is due to a chemical 
alteration of platinum, which is enormous when directly 
heated in the flame, less, but still marked, if placed in an 
iron tube, and which disappears if use is made of a 
platinum or porcelain tube. This augmentation of resist- 
ance may reach 15 per cent by repeated heatings up to 
900°. 

Platinum being very costly and porcelain very fragile, it 
was impossible to use these two bodies in the industries, 
which alone at that time occupied themselves with meas- 
urements of high temperatures, and this method was 
abandoned completely during twenty years. 

Researches of Callendar and Griffiths.—These savants 
have revived this method for laboratory purposes; it 
seems the best for work of precision, on the condition of 
being assured of the invariability of the resistance of 
platinum. 

Callendar found that clay helps to cause the variation 
of resistance, that the platinum wire becomes brittle on its 
support and sticks there; this action is probably due to 
impurities in the clay. With mica, on the other hand, 
which the wire touches only at the edges (the reel is made 
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of two perpendicular slices’ of mica), there is perfect in- 
sulation without cause of alteration; but mica becomes 
dehydrated at 800° and then becomes very fragile. 

All metallic solderings should be proscribed, for they are 
volatile and attack platinum. 

Pressure joints (screw or torsion) are equally bad, for 
they become loose. One should use only the ‘‘autogéne”’ 
solder by the fusion of platinum. 

Copper conductors should also be rejected, at least in 
the heated portions, on account of the volatility of the metal. 
A pyrometer with such conductors, heated during an hour 
at 850°, showed an increase of resistance of 4 per cent. 

Investigations of Holborn and Wien.—These savants 
have made a very complete study of this alterability of 
platinum wires, in a comparison between the methods of 
measurement of temperatures by electric resistance and 
thermoelectric forces; they worked with wires of 0.1 mm. to 
0.3 mm. diameter. They soon found that above 1200° 
platinum commences to undergo a feeble volatilization 
which suffices to augment notably the resistance of the 
very fine wires. Hydrogen in presence of silicious matters 
causes at about 850° a rapid alteration of the platinum. 

Below are the results relative to wires of 0.3 mm. of a 
length of 160 mm. 


Wire a. R at 15°. Wire @. F at 15°. 
PAY SUAT baton tec isfecs, «1c <1s Ox239 ohm eA tistanty jane. oe 0.247 ohm 
After heating red-hot: After several days in ) - 
Twice in air at 1200° 0.238 “ hydrogen at 15° f ane 
Oncein vacuo ‘f 0.240 -“ After heating in hy- |! oe 
a ALEL Senn OO 2c drogen to 1200° 3 
eee VACUOM ss Os20a0 
Wire +. Rat 15°. 
PAU SURG Mreer nent oie Porch ep ateileps tn a ahs ae a> 0.183 ohm 
After heating in air to 1250° (three times) 0.182 “ 
s a oe Ely EDS Petar 0.188 “ 


6c “er be bE ie Vl hed, a8, oe are 0.195 “cc 
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Wire 7 heated to 1350° in ‘an earthenware tube and in 
hydrogen became brittle; this result may be explained by 
a siliciuration of the platinum, for there is nothing 
observed if the wire is heated by the electric current in the 
interior of a cold glass tube, even in hydrogen. Similar 
experiments were made by the same observers with palla- 
dium, rhodium, and iridium. 

With palladium the absorption of hydrogen at low tem- 
peratures, giving the hydride, increases the resistance by 
60 per cent; besides, the same effect of alteration as with 
platinum is noticed if the palladium is placed in hydrogen 
in presence of silicon. 

There is no definite conclusion to be drawn from the 
experiments with rhodium and iridium, except that these 
metals assume their normal resistance only after having 
been heated several times to a high temperature. 

Law of the Variation of Platinum Resistance. — Cal- 
lendar and Griffiths have compared the resistance of 
platinum with the air-thermometer up to 550°; they found 
that up to 500° the relation could be represented at least 
to 0°.1 by a parabolic formula of three parameters. In 
order to graduate such a pyrometer it would be sufficient 
then to have three fixed points: ice, water, sulphur. 

They gave a special form to the relation; let p be the 
electric temperature defined by the relation 


ee ed 
a Broo — Ro 
that is to say, the value of the temperature in the case in 
which the resistance varies proportionally to the tempera- 
ture. 
They then placed 


2 
t—=9| —a55+ (a) : 


-100, 
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It would appear as if this formula contained the single 
parameter 0; but in reality p; includes two. 
Substituting for p its value, we have 


(1+8)(Rio— Ro), 9 Rio—R 
(100)? (100)? 


0 oT a 


R,=R,t+ 


an equation of the form 
Rp=at+bt+et?. 


This complicated form is without interest. Callendar 
and Griffiths used their pyrometer before having standard- 
ized it against the air-thermometer. Not being able to 
compute t, they provisionally computed the approximate 
temperatures p;, and later determined the correction 
between ¢ and p;, after having sought the formula express- 
ing the difference between these two quantities. By extra- 
polation up to 1000° the points of fusion of gold and of 
silver were found quite near to those determined by other 
observers. 

Harker, working at the National Physical Laboratory, 
England, has recently compared the readings of platinum- 
thermometers, when reduced to the air-scale by the use of 
Callendar’s difference formula, with the readings of thermo- 
couples calibrated at the Reichsanstalt, and with the 
indications of an inglazed porcelain-bulb nitrogen-thermom- 
eter at contant volume. Specially constructed, compen- 
sated electric furnaces were used for heating. 

As shown by the table on p. 106, the agreement between 
the scales of the platinum-resistance and thermoelectric 
pyrometers was within 0°.5 C. throughout the temperature 
range up to 1000°, although the gas-pyrometer gave some- 
what discordant results, 
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COMPARISONS OF PYROMETRIC SCALES. 


Temperature. 

G—Pt. G— Th P—Th 

Gas-ther- Thermo- Pt Ther- 

mometer. couple. mometer. 
52301 524.3 524.39 —1.3 —1.2 —0.1 
598.5 597.8 597 .62 +0.9 +0.7 —0.2 
641.1 641.1 641.75 +0.6 +0.0 —0.6 
dOnt Hi ome 775.13 +1.6 +1.2 —0.4 
820.0 818.4 818°:31 +1.7 +1.6 —0.1 
875.0 875.4 875.24 —0.2 —0.4 —0.2 
959.8 956.0 955.47 +4.3 +3.8 —0.5 
1005.0 1004.4 1004.37 +0.6 +0.6 —0.0 


These results confirm the view of the sufficiency of the 
difference formula for the most accurate work up to the 
upper limit of the safe use of the platinum-resistance 
thermometer. 

Holborn and Wien have shown that at very high tem- 
peratures the interpolation formula is certainly inexact. 
The resistance seems to become asymptotic to a straight 
line, while the formula leads to a maximum evidently 
inacceptable; it would be without doubt better represented 
by an expression of the form 


R-t=a+b(t+273)™. 


Here are the results of several experiments made on 
the same wire by these two savants: 


te R. ts fee 
Degrees. Ohms. Degrees. Ohms. 

(Ra ane aye tere re 0.0355 Obs eners tase 0.0356 
VOSS AE oe ecine eis 1510 LOLO peor sete ete eects 1487 
i I 92 Faun 8 Signet oar 1595 VVAA eee acre 1574 
LBOS. ise eeoe 5 1699. 1328 ce eereeire 1720 
LS OD taeretisene LUSiie TADS eerie 1802 
L51SS oreo LS Wit» lS ese teers ete 1908 
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This wire came in contact with the furnace-gases, as 
a result of breaking the tube, and was broken. Another 
wire gave the following results: 


t R. 
DOE Rae eco OS ALCO OC OEE 0.0972 w 
Ui -2i Perea Ae Megs alan bere seis ous ao se .1164 

OL aid Cuda. ons GoDocdoe Sones . 1408 
BDSG Glas exo mubio bic Sar MO oat APS 1511 
UWARSY CIS Hen ai O16 4 ACO OO COS 1573 


Although the work of Holborn and Wien, as well as 
that of Tory and others, shows that the platinum-resist- 
ance thermometer cannot be depended upon above 1000° C., 
yet, in the range from —200°C. to +1000°C., it serves 
as the most accurate, and, on the whole, most convenient 
method of measuring temperatures where great precision 
is required, and is particularly adapted for the delicate 
control of a given temperature. 

Nomenclature.—To determine a temperature by means 
of a platinum-thermometer, if the instrument has not 
been calibrated already in degrees, it is necessary to know 
the difference coefficient 0 of the wire, which may be 
obtained by finding the platinum temperature pt at some 
known point as the sulphur boiling-point (8.B.P.), or 
by comparison with a calibrated instrument. 

Callendar has suggested the following notation which 
seems convenient for platinum thermometry: 

Fundamental Interval.—The denominator Rj, o),— 2, in the 
formula 


pt=100(/R—Ry)/(Rio—R),. « » » () 


for the platinum temperature pt, represents the change of 
resistance of the thermometer between 0° and 100°. 
Fundamental Coefficient=c=mean value of tempera- 
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ture coefficient of change of resistance between 0° and 
100°: 
c=(Rio— B,)/100R,. 


Fundamental Zero = pt, -~ = reciprocal of fundamental 


coefficient. It represents the temperature on the scale of 
the instrument itself at which its resistance would vanish. 

Difference Formula.—The following form is the most 
convenient for computation: 


D=t=pt=0-(1/100=1)-4/ 100.48 a) 


Parabolic Function expresses the vanishing at 0° and 
100° of above formula, which becomes 


t=pt+0-p(t). 


““S.B.P.’’ Method of Reduction.—D is obtained very 
conveniently by determining R’’, and thus pt” at t’” =the 
boiling-point of sulphur. 

Resistance Formula.—The parabolic difference formula 
is equivalent to assuming 


B/Rye=10t+ bP ses FS Sees) 
where 


a=c(1+8/100), b=—cd/10000. - 


Graphic Method of Reduction. — The easiest way to 
reduce platinum temperatures to the gas-scale is to plot 
the difference t—pt in terms of ¢ as abscissas, and to 
deduce graphically the curve of difference in terms of pt 
as abscissas. This is most convenient for a single instru- 
ment up to 500°. 
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Other methods have been used by Heycock and Neville 
and by Tory. 
Difference Formula in Terms of pt: 


t—pt=d'(pt/100—1)pt/100=d’p(pt). . . (4) 


This formula is to be used only where a high degree of 
accuracy is not required. The value of d’ may be deter- 
mined from §8.B.P., or approximately 


d’ =0/(1—0.0770). 
Dickson has proposed the formula 
(R+a)?=p(t+d), 


which agrees with (3) over a very wide range in the case 
of platinum. It has the possible theoretical advantage of 
not requiring a maximum value for the resistance of 
platinum. This form, however, does not lend itself to the 
convenient graphical treatment applicable to the difference 
formula. 

There is advantage in using the silver fusing-point in 
calculating the value 0 for impure wires that are to be used 
at high temperatures. For the whole range of tempera- 
tures with such a wire both the sulphur and silver points 
may be obtained, when 0 takes the form a+ bt. 

The platinum-thermometer may be, and should be, for 
practical work, constructed so as to read directly in platinum 
degrees. This method saves much time and chance of 
error. The calibration curve once made for a given instru- 
ment serves indefinitely, so that, in spite of the appearance 
of complications in the method, actually in practical use 
the determination of a temperature on the normal scale 
by the platinum-thermometer is the affair of a few seconds 
only. 
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Use as a Standard.—A very careful comparison of the 
reduced indications of several platinum-thermometers with 
the gas-scale as furnished by a constant-volume nitrogen- 
thermometer has been made recently by Chappuis and 
Harker at the International Bureau at Sévres, and their 
results confirm those of Callendar: that the indications of 
the platinum-thermometer up to 600° C. can be sufficiently 
well expressed by Callendar’s formula. 

In view of the relative ease and great precision of the 
resistance measurements and the great difficulties in the 
use of the gas-thermometer, Callendar has suggested that 
the platinum-thermometer be adopted as a secondary 
standard, reducing its readings as above indicated, assum- 
ing as calibration-points 0°, 100°, 444°.5, the last being 
the sulphur boiling-point on the constant-pressure scale. 
All platinum-thermometers could then be compared with 
one selected as standard and calibrated as above indi- 
cated. With regard to portability and ease of reproduc- 
tion, it is sufficient to send a few grammes of the standard 
wire in an ordinary letter, to reproduce the scale with the 
utmost accuracy in any part of the world. 

Experimental Arrangements (Fig. 17).—In Callendar’s 
pyrometer the platinum wire is wound on two strips of 


Parcelain Tube 2 & 


SS Bassa 


\ Mica Discs B 
Platinum Wire Coil, ms = & 
son, Mica Kname } 
Bie) 7. 


mica set crosswise. Four heavy platinum wires serve to 
lead in and out the current; two of them are to compensate 
for the influence of temperature along the parallel con- 
ductors. 
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In the laboratory the resistance measurements are made 
by a Wheatstone bridge (Fig. 18). A resistance-box is 
used, furnished also with a rheostat consisting of a stretched 
platinum wire serving to measure the small fractions of 
resistance. 

In industrial practice use is made of an apparatus (Fig. 
19) composed of a needle-galvanometer and a resistance- 


9 40 50 60 79 
209 805, 
40 907 


Fie. 19. 


box of circular form, consisting of fifteen spools of 1 ohm. 
The deflection corresponding to two successive contacts is 
read, and by interpolation is found the real value of the 
resistance. The approximation thus obtained is sufficient, 
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Another form of direct-reading instrument, designed by Mr. 
Whipple of the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co., is 
shown in Fig. 20. This instrument is portable, direct-read- 
ing, and requires no especial skill to use it. 


To avoid breaking, the pyrometer should be installed 
in advance in the cold furnace, or heated previously in a 
muffle if it is necessary to introduce it into the hot fur- 
nace. It is necessary to take care and heat the porcelain 
throughout sufficient of its length in order to avoid the 
effect of the interior conductibility, which would prevent 
the spiral taking the. temperature of the surrounding 
medium. 

Some Results Obtained.—Callendar and Griffiths have 
determined a certain number of fusing- and boiling-points: 


Fusion. Ebullition under 760 mm. 
SLI eee an Hee nde UBY LMA, «Aas one osc 184°.1 
ISVVMMU Co ad Guo8 Ss aoc 270 Naphthaline...... Qiees 
Cadinitina genre tein 322 Benzophenone ee S0h ae 
Beads nutter oer var: 329 MercUny arr ewen er 356 .7 
VA eM ecAten nes 421 SUH, aoaoons av 444 5 
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We may compare these results with the anterior deter- 
minations of Crafts with the air-thermometer: 


Naphthaline. Benzophenone. 

De é: Dp. - t. 
Millimeters. Degrees. Millimeters. Degrees. 
730.3 216.3 730.9 304.2 
740.3 216.9 740.1 304.8 
750.5 217.5 750.9 305.5 
760.7 218 760.3 306.1 


Regnault had found for mercury: 


F— S50 sud era) PressumeOlmemey es agers oe as = 663 mm. 
SHI GEE Ce erg ee TOT ae 
t= SU Oh es SRPMS atch nari eters 954.6 “ 


Heycock and Neville have applied the method pre- 
viously described, in prolonging the graduations, by extra- 
polation, to the determination of the fusing-points of several 
metals and salts: 


YBsha Si zs c ge OER Re NE eae Een 232 
LAC eRe OR LE VERE en nes 419 
Magnesium (1 per 100 of impurities)... 633 
PASTEITINOM Vere ahe, KoRn at nevis aches oS 629.5 
I rites : aa 

Sele Aluminium (0.5 per 100 of impurities). 654.5 
SHI AVEi cs Altona aire atten etm tc atone 960.5 
LOO iG by, Bac aeeey as eaten Got ta Ine Ra chee 1062 
WOpPel terme svat sts cc nian eters aerae 1080.5 

: 1084° (fusion) 

Potassium sulphate ..... ' 6g (olidification) 

Salts... 902 (fusion) 


Sodium eulphates.an 
ai og ice 883 (solidification) 


Sodium carbonate. ...... 850 


The difference found between the points of fusion and 
of solidification of potassium sulphate is explained by the 
presence of a dimorphic point of transition in the neigh- 
borhood of the fusing-point. It is a case analogous to that 
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of sulphur; there is observed, according to the case, the 
point of fusion or solidification of the one or the other 
dimorphic variety. It is without doubt the same in the 
case of the sodium sulphate. 

Sources of Error.—Heating of Thermometers by the Meas- 
uring Current.—It is evident that if a too large current is 
sent through an electrical-resistance thermometer, the heat- 
ing thus occasioned will cause the indicated temperatures to 
be high. The limiting value of the current Callendar has 
shown to be about 0.01 ampere per 0.01 degree with an 
average platinum-thermometer of wire 0.15 mm. in diam- 
eter. If a galvanometer of sufficient sensibility is used 
this effect is negligible, and when a greater current has to 
be used on account of lack of galvanometer sensibility, 
the heating effect may be maintained nearly constant 
by keeping the current constant by means of a rheostat 
in the battery circuit, since the resistance of the ther- 
mometer increases very nearly as fast as the rate of cooling, 
or a little faster than the temperature. Callendar also 
indicates that the heating effect is readily measured by 
using as current-source two storage cells, connected first 
in parallel and then in series, the current heating correc- 
tion being given by subtracting from the first reading 
one-third of the difference between the two readings. 

Lag of the Platinum-thermometer. — Enclosed as it 
necessarily is for most work in a sheath of porcelain and 
possessing besides considerable mass, the platinum-ther- 
mometer does not immediately assume the temperature 
of its surroundings. Put into a sulphur bath it assumes 
an equilibrium condition in ten minutes. For small 
changes of temperature this effect is hardly perceptible 
and may be neglected in all practical work. 

Insulation.—Defective insulation due to moisture con- 
densed in the tubes is sometimes a source of error in 
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accurate work at the ice point and lower temperatures 
with thermometers of high resistance if the tubes are not 
sealed. This may be readily done if the containing 
sheath is of glass, by sealing the platinum leads into the 
glass so that they terminate in cups. When the contain- 
ing sheath is of porcelain, as for high temperature work, 
this sealing is not necessary, nor is it possible, but running 
the leads into metal cups containing a fusible alloy still 
offers the readiest method of securing a good contact 
with the rest of the circuit. 

Compensation for Resistance of the Leads.—It is neces- 
sary, in order to avoid thermal currents at the junctions 
with the thermometer proper and also evaporation and 
consequent change of resistance, to employ platinum 
leads from the thermometer to a point in the circuit at 
a constant temperature. These leads should be of rela- 
tively large size to keep their resistance as small as pos- 
sible, but even then there will still remain an error due 
to the varying resistance of these leads with change in 
temperature and with varying depth of immersion. It 
becomes necessary either to apply a ‘‘stem correction,’’ 
which is troublesome and uncertain, or compensate for 
this effect. Nowadays most platinum-thermometers sold 
are compensated. 

This compensation is effected in either of two ways; 
. in the first, when the platinum-thermometer PT forms one 
arm of a Wheatstone bridge (Fig. 21), the compensating 
leads A,B,, of exactly the diameter and resistance of the 
thermometer leads C,D,, are inserted in the balancing arm 
R of the bridge, so that the resistance of the thermometer 
remains apparently constant for any depth of immersion. 

The second method of compensation is employed when 
the resistance of the thermometer is to be determined 
by means of a potentiometer and standard resistance 
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(Fig. 22), Potential leads, which may be of fine wire, 
are soldered to the terminals of the thermometer, and 
the measuring current being kept constant, the P.D. 
across the standard resistance and across the thermometer- 
coil are measured rapidly in succession by means of a 


ae O 


Fie. 21. 


potentiometer (Fig. 23),thus giving directly the resistance of 
the thermometer-coil alone in terms of the standard resist- 
ance. Hither of these methods of compensation and of 
resistance measurement is susceptible of great accuracy. 
Pyrometers having Different Values of 0.—The value of 
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dis a measure of the chemical properties alone of the plati- 
num wire used, the pure metal having a value of very 
exactly 0=1.500 and impure metals giving greater values. 
It might be expected that thermometers having very 
different values of 0 would give discordant results when 
reduced by the parabolic formula to the gas-scale. The 
work of Heycock and Neville shows, however, that such is 
not the case, as is indicated by the following observations 
on the freezing-point of gold: 


Pyrometer. fi) pt (Oe 
13 1.500 908 . 60 1061.8 
16 ey 906.56 1062.1 
13A 1303 905.8 1061.9 
15 2.04 873.1 1061.2 


Wires having a large 0 are more liable to change with 
use, so that although correct results may be obtained 
with them if checked up occasionally, it is preferable 
to use the purest of platinum. 

Changes in the Constants.—If platinum-thermometers 
are repeatedly heated to temperatures in the neighbor- 
hood of 1000° C., or are kept for very considerable periods 
of time at even lower temperatures, changes in the value 
of the constants Ry, Ry, and d will develop. Pyrometers 
for use at high temperatures should not be enclosed in 
inglazed porcelain even if the glaze does not touch the 
metal, as deterioration of the latter will otherwise ensue. 
The mica supports undergo distortion on cooling from 
high temperatures, increasing in size, tending to stretch 
the wire and increase its resistance. For this reason it is 
probably better to use the constants determined before 
a measurement at high temperature rather than those 
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determined afterwards. Again, if the wire of the ther- 
mometer has not been well annealed at a temperature 
higher than it is to be used, irregular changes will occur 
which are the most marked for. the first few heatings. 

Conditions of Use.—The electrical-resistance pyrometer 
seems, by reason of the great precision of the measure- 
ments which it allows, to be especially serviceable for 
laboratory investigations. It seems, on the other hand, to 
be too fragile for the greater part of the industrial appli- 
cations, although it is very convenient in permanent 
installations when properly protected. 

The relation between the platinum-thermometer scale 

and the gas-scale is. fairly well established up to 1000° C., 
which is near the limit beyond which it is not safe to use 
this instrument without frequent checking of its calibra- 
tion. 
The resistance pyrometer is the best instrument for 
differential work and for detecting small temperature 
changes as well as for controlling a constant temperature. 
Great care has to be taken that the platinum does not 
become contaminated. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERMOELECTRIC PYROMETER. 


Principle.—The junction of two metals heated to a given 
temperature is the seat of an electromotive force which is 
a function of the temperature only, at least under certain 
conditions which we shall define further on. In a circuit 
including several different junctions at different tempera- 
tures the total electromotive force is equal to their alge- 
braicsum. In a closed circuit there is produced a current 
equal to the quotient of this resultant electromotive force - 
and the total resistance. 

Experiments of Becquerel, Pouillet, and Regnault.— 
It was Becquerel who first had the idea to profit from 
the discovery of Seebeck to measure high temperatures 
(1830). He used a platinum-palladium couple, and esti- 
mated the temperature of the flame of an alcohol lamp, 
finding it equal to 135°. In reality the temperature of a 
wire heated in a flame is not that of the gases in combus- 
tion; it is inferior to this. 

The method was studied and used for the first time in 
a systematic manner by Pouillet; he employed an iron- 
platinum couple which he compared with the air-ther- 
mometer previously described (page 66). In order to 
protect the platinum from the action of the furnace-gases, 
he enclosed it in an iron gun-barrel which constituted the 
second metal of the junction. Pouillet does not seem to 
have made applications of this method, which must have 
given him very discordant results, - 
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Edm. Becquerel resumed the study of his father’s 
couple (platinum-palladium). He was the first to remark 
the great importance of using in these measurements a 
galvanometer of high resistance. It is the electromotive 
force which is a function of the temperature, and it is the 
current strength that is measured. Ohm’s law gives 


E=RI. 


In order to have proportionality between these quantities, 
it is necessary that the resistance of the circuit be invari- 
able. That of the couple necessarily changes when it is 
heated; this change must be then negligible in comparison 
with the total resistance of the circuit. 

Edm. Becquerel studied the platinum-palladium couple 
and made use of it as intermediary in all his measurements 
on fusing-points, but he did not use it, properly speaking, 
as a pyrometer; he compared it, at the instant of observa- 
tion, with an air-thermometer heated to a temperature near 
to that which he wished to measure. He also tried to 
make a complete graduation of this couple, but this attempt 
was not successful; he did not take into account the 
irregularities due to the use of palladium; besides, he 
made use successively for this graduation of a mercury- 
thermometer and of an air-thermometer which did not 
agree with each other. He was led to assume for the 
relation between the temperature and the electromotive 
force a very complex expression; the formule which he 
gives contain together twelve parameters, while with the 
parabolic formula of Tait and Avénarius two suffice; thus 


e=a+b(t—t,) +c(?—t,”), 


which well represents the phenomenon for the couple in 
question up to 1500°, 
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Regnault took up the study of Pouillet’s couple, and he 
observed such irregularities that he condemned unre- 
servedly the thermoelectric method. But these experi- 
ments are hardly conclusive, for he does not seem to 
have considered the necessity of using a high-resistance 
galvanometer. “ 

Experiments of Le Chatelier.—The thermoelectric 
method possesses nevertheless very considerable practical 
advantages for use in the laboratory as well as industrially, 
such as: 

Smallness of thermoelectric substance; 

Rapidity of indications; 

Possibility of placing at any distance the measuring 
apparatus. 

Also Le Chatelier decided to take up the study of this 
method, intending at the outset not to make disappear the 
irregularities which seemed inherent to the phenomena in 
question, but to study the law of hese irregularities, so 
as to determine corrections which would permit of mak- 
ing use of this method, at least industrially, for approxi- 
mate measurements. These investigations showed in 
their turn that the sources of error observed could be sup- 
pressed; the principal one, and the only serious one, came 
from lack of homogeneity of the metals up to. that time 
employed. 

Iron, nickel, palladium, and their alloys are absolutely 
unsuited for the measurement of high temperatures, 
because, heated in certain of their points, they give birth 
to parasite currents, sometimes relatively intense. 

Heterogeneity of Wires. —Here, for example, are the 
electromotive forces observed in carrying a Bunsen flame 
along beneath a wire of ferronickel of 1 mm. diameter and 
50 cm. long; the electromotive forces are expressed in 
microvolts (millionths of a volt); 
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Distance:.. 0.05 0:10 0.15 0.20 0.30 0.85 0.40 0.50 
E.M.F.... —200 +250 —150 —1000 —500 —200 50 —200 


An electromotive force of 1000 microvolts is that given 
by the usual couples that we are going to study for a heat- 
ing of 100°. With such anomalies as above there could 
hardly be any measurements possible. 

These anomalies may sometimes be due to accidental 
variations in the composition of the wires, but in general 
there is no pre-existing heterogeneity; a physical hetero- 
geneity due to the heating is produced. Iron and nickel, 
heated respectively to 750° and 380°, undergo an allo- 
tropic transformation, incompletely reversible by rapid 
cooling. 

In the case of palladium there are produced, besides, 
phenomena of hydrogenation which change completely the 
nature of the metal, so that a metal initially homogeneous 
may become by simple heating quite heterogeneous and 
form a couple. 

Certain metals and alloys are quite free from these 
faults, notably platinum and its alloys with iridium and 
rhodium. The irregularities previously observed are thus 
due to the employment of iron and palladium in all the 
couples tried. 

A second source of error, less important, comes from the 
annealing. In heating a wire at the dividing-point between 
the hardened part and the annealed part there is developed 
a current whose strength varies with the kind of wire and 
the degree of hardness. The twisting that a wire has 
undergone at a point suffices to produce a hardening. 
A couple whose wires are hard drawn throughout a certain 
length will give different indications according to the point 
of the wire where the heating ceases. Here are results in 
microvolts obtained with a platinum platinum-iridium 
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(20 per cent I,) couple (platinum-iridium alloy is very 
easily annealed): 


100° 445° 

Before annealing yeas. ore eee 1100 7200 
ATterlannealing are ye srs creeks 1300 7800 
Ditheren ce wseyeratee tele eerretel 200 600 


We shall study successively: 

1. The choice of the couple; 

2. The choice of methods of measurements; 

3. The sources of error; 

4. The standardization. 

Choice of the Couple.—Account must be taken of the 
electromotive force, the absence of parasite currents, the 
inalterability of the metals used. 

a. Electromotive Force.—This varies enormously from 
one couple to another. Below are several such electro- 
motive forces given between 0° and 100° by metals that 
can be drawn into wires and opposed to pure platinum. 


Microvolts. 

TROD is \orrey, petvots iote Severe ese eel etoreena aise ata theese: 2100 
Hard: St6€) seg osts cc arae ot ecu reer on rane ree 1800 
SuVers. Goce ceed trots eiceeretirst ote ereene Core ae totee rae 900 
Cut LOG Alcs v.ciattnce aiele stan teats armen tee teeters 700 
Glee eee NOs ate ee ae eee 600 
Pt+10% Rh 
PL 10% Ir t ter ee OS 500 
CUBA GS ha: mitre. cbaad erties eos eileen Reet res 500 
Ferronickel ici anette cha.c ate eeee eaneee rere 100 
Nickel=steel! (59% Ni) An sean ete heme eee 0 
Manganese steel (18% Mn)........0...-.05 — 300 
Cu+20% NEA aa Ue ORS oot — 600 
Gus Heet Nias ah., Sie atc erst tae ere nero —1200 
German? silver|G57,5ND)nn eee eee —1200 

«“ fe O50; Ni). wee ee —2200 
Nickel nv. f5 hare as eae RS One ee — 2200 
Nickel>steel (859% (Nitrest eee ere —2700 


ce i O7B OF Nits ee ie ene —3700 
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Barus * studied certain alloys between 0° and 930°; 
he obtained the following results: 


Microvolts. 
ridin: (2975) ee vanes Peston patos. skeie «isis 791 
ag (OO A) eee ere Bale Sith fc fa As 2830 
Cho. WICUDYAWo.5.A6.6 o6 coe ated teri eee ae 5700 
BS HWUSA bac corner Min CATO BR aC Ea 7900 
A ICU Ee e051 ods BOT OOGENEe ROAr 9300 
Palladium: (30/4) aaweeeM west e are. osha 982 
fs (LOGS) see are eae hte Ae Sie e.g oe 9300 
INickeli(QU tener tenet ns eeets ceteid vetoes 3744 
isa ( 507 ea arnt Meer rire 8 Ho -« 7121 


Here is another series made at the boiling-point of 
sulphur with alloys of platinum containing 2, 5, and 10 
per cent of another metal: 


Metals. Au Ag Pd Ir Cu 
2% — 242 — 18 ~ + 711 +1384 +410 
5 — §32 —105 + 869 +2035 +392 

10 —1225 —158 +1127 +3228 +257 
Ni Co Fe Cr Sn Zn 
2% +2166 + 26 +3020 | +2239 +261 +396 
5 +3990 —170 +3313 | +3123 +199 + 24 
10 +5095 — 41 +3962 | +3583 +151 
Al Mn Mo Pb Sb Bi 
2% +779 | + 758 |. + 263 — 268 +1155 +245 
5 +938 | +2206 | +1673 +338 
ORR seits ne cl tees ee + 766 


* Barus, at the same time as Le Chatelier, studied the thermo- 
electric measurement of high temperatures; he sought to determine 
the temperatures of formation of the rocks of the earth’s crust and 
also to determine the advantages and limitations of the various 
pyrometric methods; his very considerable investigations are 
little known. There is a great mass of numerical data in his work, 
use of which will be made here. 
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Of all these metals, the only ones to keep by reason of 
their high electromotive force are the alloys of platinum 
with iron, nickel, chromium, iridium, and rhodium. The 
following table gives, in microvolts, the electromotive 
forces of the 10 per cent alloys of these five metals up to 
the temperature of 1500°: 


Temperatures. Fe Ni Cr Ir Rh 
100° 438 646 405 | 517 565 
448 3962 4095 3583 3228 3450 
930 9200 GOO: Milind Ae 11000 8500 
1500 19900 ZO 200s ene we cleee senses 15100 


b. Absence of Parasite Currents.—The alloy with nickel 
gives parasite currents of great intensity, as do all the alloys 
of this metal. It would be probably the same with iron, 
but there are no data on the matter. Chromium does not 
seem to present the same inconvenience: it forms an alloy 
difficult to fuse and, for this reason, difficult to prepare. 
With the alloys of iridium and of rhodium there is no pro- 
duction of parasite currents. 

There remain, then, but three metals to consider: irid- 
jum, rhodium, and chromium. Of the alloys of these 
metals with platinum, that of iridium is the one which 
hardens the most. easily. 

c. Chemical Changes.—All the alloys of platinum are 
slightly alterable. Those of nickel and of iron, at high 
temperatures, assume a slight superficial brownish tint 
caused by oxidation of the metal. No test has been made 
to see if, after a long time, this attack would reach even 
to the interior of the wires. 

The alloys of platinum, and platinum itself, become 
brittle by simply heating them long enough, especially 
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between 1000° and 1200°; this is due without doubt to 

crystallization. The platinum-iridium alloy undergoes this 

change much more rapidly than the platinum-rhodium, 

and this latter more rapidly than pure platinum. 

_ But a much more grave cause of the alteration of 
platinum and its alloys is the heating to high temperatures 

in a reducing atmosphere. 

All the volatile metals attack platinum very rapidly, and 
a great number of metals are volatile. Copper, zinc, silver, 
antimony, at their points of fusion, already emit a sufficient 
quantity of vapor to alter rapidly the platinum wires placed 
in the neighborhood. These metallic vapors, that of silver 
excepted, can only exist in a reducing atmosphere. Among 
the metalloids, the vapors of phosphorus and of certain 
compounds of silicon are particularly dangerous. It is true 
that one is rarely concerned with these uncombined true 
metalloids, but their oxides in the presence of a reducing 
atmosphere are more or less completely reduced. In the 
case of phosphorus it is not only necessary to shun phos- 
phoric acid, but also acid phosphates of all the metals and 
the basic phosphates of the reducible oxides; thus silicon, 
silica and almost all the silicates, clay included, must be 
avoided. 

The reducing flames in a fire-clay furnace lead little by 
little to the destruction of the platinum wires. It is thus 
indispensable to protect the couples against any reducing 
atmosphere by methods which will be indicated further on. 

In taking account of these different considerations, 
electromotive force, homogeneity, hardness, alterability 
by fire, we are led to give the preference to the couple 
Pt—Pt+10% Rh, with the possibility of replacing the 
rhodium by iridium and perhaps by chromium. In the 
case of iridium it is necessary to recall that the prelimi- 
nary annealing of the wires is very important, and that pro- 
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longed heating near 1100°, even in an oxidizing atmos- 
phere, is dangerous for the couple. 

Methods of Electric Measurements.—Two methods may 
be used to measure the electromotive force of a couple: 
the method of opposition and the galvanometric method. 
From the scientific point of view, the first alone is rigorous; 
it is sometimes made use of in laboratories. The second 
method is simpler, but possesses the inconvenience of 
giving only indirectly the measure of the electromotive 
force by means of a measurement of current strength. 
This inconvenience is more apparent than real in the 
later forms of instrument, as will be shown. 

Method of Opposition.—A complete installation consists 
of: 

1. A standard cell, which should not have any current 
pass through it, and serves to determine, as term of com- 
parison, a difference of potential between two points of a 
circuit through which there is a current given by an 
accumulator. The cell used may be a Latimer-Clark, 
whose electromotive force for small changes in tempera- 
ture is 

e= 1.434 volts —0.00080(t° — 15’). 


This cell is made up as follows: zine, sulphate of zine, 
mercurous sulphate, mereury. The zine sulphate should 
be perfectly neutral; for that the saturated solution of the 
salt is heated to 40° or more with an excess of zine oxide 
to saturate the free acid, is then treated with mercurous 
sulphate to remove the excess of zinc oxide dissolved in 
the sulphate, and finally crystallization is produced at 0°; 
one thus obtains crystals of zine sulphate which can be 
immediately used. 

This element is very constant. With a surface of zine 
electrode equal to 100 sq. cm. and a resistance of 1000 
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ohms, the dropping off of the electromotive force of the 
cell in action does not reach ;,/55; with 100 ohms only, 
this would be yt5. Practically it is possible, with a resist- 
ance of 1000 ohms, to limit the surface of the electrodes 
to 30 sq. cm., and to do away with the use of accumulators. 
But then the theoretical advantage of the absolute rigor 
of the method employed is lost. 

There are other forms of standard cell which possess 
the advantages of portability and small temperature coeffi- 
cient rendering them better adapted for ordinary use than 
the original Clark form. The Carhart-Clark cell is made 
with unsaturated mercurous sulphate and has the E.M.F. 


e= 1.440 —0.00056(t° — 15°). 


In the Weston cadmium cell, cadmium and cadmium- 
sulphate replace the zinc and zinc-sulphate of the Clark 
cell, and in the portable form of the cell the cadmium- 
sulphate is unsaturated. This cell has no temperature 
coefficient so that no precautions as to temperature control: 
have to be taken. This cell also recovers rapidly after 
maltreatment. Its E.M.F. is 1.0198 volts. 

The values of the E.M.F.s given above are in inter- 
national volts which are legal in the United States and 
used by the National Bureau of Standards. The Reichs- 
anstalt have found the E.M.F. of the Clark cell to be 
1.433, and use this value. 

2. A resistance-box which includes a fixed resistance of 
about 1000 ohms and a series of resistances of 0 to 10 
ohms, permitting by their combinations to realize in this 
interval resistances varying by tenths of an ohm. One 
may, for greater simplicity, but by sacrificing precision, 
replace this series of small resistances by a single Pouillet’s 
rheostat having a total resistance of 10 ohms. This appa- 
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ratus consists of two parallel wires of a meter in length 
and 3 mm. in diameter, made of an alloy of platinum and 
3% copper. 

3. A sensitive galvanometer giving an appreciable deflec- 
tion for 10 microvolts. It is placed in the circuit of the 
couple. Use may be made here of a galvanometer Deprez- 
d’Arsonval of small resistance, since this is a case of reduc- 
tion to zero. 

Principle of the Method.—In order to make an experi- 
ment, one places by trial the two extremities of the couple 
in contact with two points of the circuit of the cell chosen 
so that the couple is not traversed by any current. 

In these conditions the electromotive force of the couple 
is equal and of opposite sign to the difference of potential 
between the two points of the circuit, and this, in calling 

E the electromotive force of the cell, 

R the total resistance of the circuit, 

r the resistance between the two points considered, 
has for value 


r 
e=E, R: 

A modification of this method eliminating the standard 
cell in actual work with the couple has its advantages. A 
storage cell at W (Fig. 24) is in series with a rheostat R and 
a series of coils or combinations of coils and bridge wire 
represented by AB. The E.M.F. of the standard cell 
at E is balanced against that of the battery W by varying 
R, the points of contact M and M’ being at A and B 
and the balance indicated by no current in the galvanom- 
eter. The standard cell is now replaced at E by the 
couple whose E.M.F. is to be measured; M and M”’ are 
then varied in position until a balance is again obtained; 
then 
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MM’ 


e=f. AB” 


This is the simplest form of potentiometer. 

Use of a Potentiometer.—For exact measurements the 
resistance-box, mentioned above, may be replaced to 
great advantage by some form of potentiometer, of which 


Fia. 24. 


there are several on the market, suitable for the deter- 
mination of small electromotive forces and whose prin- 
ciples we have just described. This type of instrument is 
illustrated in Fig. 23, p. 117, and has the great convenience of 
being direct reading, giving the electromotive force directly 
in decimals of a volt, so that the E.M.F. of a couple at 
any temperature is determined in a few seconds to an 
accuracy of one microvolt with a sensitive galvanometer. 

The method of taking a measurement is as follows: 
The dials being set in any position whatever, the standard 
cell, which is in series with all the coils in the box, is 
balanced against the battery by varying the rheostat; 
the switch is then thrown to the E.M.F. side which throws 
out the standard cell, and the E.M.F. of the couple, at- 
tached through leads and a reversing switch to the binding 
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posts marked E.M.F., is measured by turning the dials 
until a balance is reached. 

For thermoelectric work it is not necessary to have an 
extremely high resistance potentiometer, 1000 ohms suf- 
ficing, but the lower this resistance the greater the care 
required in the construction and use to avoid uncertain 
electrical contacts. In practice also the direction of the 
E.M.F.s should be reversed for every reading to eliminate 
thermo-E.M.F.s. A sensitive galvanometer is necessary 
for precise work. 

Compensation Method.—This is a modification of the 
preceding eliminating the use of a potentiometer or care- 
fully calibrated resistance-box, but requiring a calibrated 
milliammeter and one or more well-known resistances. 
This method was first used by Holman in thermoelectric 
work and Fig. 25 illustrates the principle. M is a milliam- 


Fig. 25. 


meter and r a small (0.1lw) known resistance, R a rheostat 
with fine adjustment, G the galvanometer, and 7' the thermo- 
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couple. The deflection of G is brought to zero by varying 
FR when the product of the current given by M and the re- 
sistance r gives the desired E.M.IF’. With a series of coils 
to substitute at r, the range of measurable temperature may 
be indefinitely extended. 

Siemens and Halske sell a convenient form of this appa- 
ratus as devised by Lindeck of the Reichsanstalt. 

Various other special forms of apparatus for the exact 
measurement of thermocouple E.M.F.s have been devised, 
but they are all modifications, more or less complicated, 
of the above. 

Galvanometric Method.—The measurefnent of an elec- 
tromotive force may be reduced to thdt of a current ait 
suffices for that to put the Pek a circuit of known 
resistance, and from Ohm’s law we have 


H= 


el 


If the resistance is not known, but is constant, the 
electromotive force will be proportional to the current 
strength, and that will suffice, on the condition that the 
graduation of the couple is made with the same resistance. 
If this resistance is only approximately constant, the rela- 
tion of proportionality will be only approximately exact. 

This method is the one used in practically all industrial 
practice, and to-day galvanometers can be had satisfying 
all the requirements of which we shall treat in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. In many quarters the thermoelectric 
pyrometer has been discredited because instruments giving 
evidently unreliable results were used. With a better 
understanding of the requirements and the meeting of 
them by manufacturers this prejudice is disappearing. 

Resistance of Couples.—The wires of the couple make 
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necessarily a part of the circuit in which the current 
strength is measured, and their resistance varies with 
increase of temperature. It is important to take account 
of the order of magnitude of this inevitable change of 
resistance. 

Barus has made a systematic series of observations on 
the alloys of platinum with 10 per cent of other metal. 
The relation between the resistance and the temperature 
being of the form 


s 


R= Rd +at), 


he obtained the following results: 


Pt 
(pure)| Au | Ag | Pd Ir Cu Ni | Fe Cr | Sn 


Specific resist- 

ance in mi- 

crohms (R). .|15.3 |25.6/34. 
UOC o st ctale é ME | al 0 


Other tests gave the figures below: 


5% 5% 10% 
Mn Mo 


5% | 2% | 5% | 2% | 5% 
PD Sb Gi leanne Zin 


Got. | 29 Oo lOwGl 472820 
Its! 1 2 Ossie Peal 


The coefficient a is taken between 0° and 357° (boiling- 
point of mercury). 

The experiments of Le Chatelier, for the couples that 
he used, gave the following results: 

For platinum 


R=11.2(140.002t) between 0° and 1000°, 
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For rhodium-platinum (10% Rh) 
R=27(1+0.0013t) between 0° and 1000°. 


Holborn and Wien found for pure platinum 


&=7.9(1+0.0031t) between 0° and 100°, 
R=7.9(1+0.00282) between 0° and 1000°. 


In the greater number of cases use is made of couples 
1 m. in length, whose wires are 0.5 mm. in diameter; their 
resistance, which is about 2 ohms cold, is doubled at 1000°. 
If use is made then of a galvanometer of a resistance of 
200 ohms and if the variation of the resistance of the 
couple is neglected, the error is equal to ;45. In general 
this error is still less except in certain industrial uses. 
Thus in the laboratory the length heated rarely exceeds 
10 cm., and then the error reduces to ; ! 

Galvanometers. —'The -earliest measurements, those of 
Becquerel and of Pouillet, were made with needle-galvanom- 
eters controlled by terrestrial magnetism. These appara- 
tus, sensible to jarring, require delicate adjustment, and 
the readings take a long time. The use of these instru- 
ments would have prevented the method from becoming 
practical. It is only thanks to the use of movable-coil 
galvanometers of the Deprez-d’ Arsonval type that the ther- 
mo electric pyrometer has been able to become, as it is 
to-day, an apparatus in current usage. 

This apparatus (Fig. 26) is composed of a large horse- 
shoe magnet between whose poles is suspended a movable 
frame through which the current passes. The metallic 
wires, which serve at the same time to suspend the coil and 
bring in the current, undergo then a torsion which is 
opposed to the displacement of the coil. 

The latter stops in a position of equilibrium which 
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depends both on the strength of the current and the value of 
the torsion couple of the wires. 
To these two forces is added, in 
general, a third, due to the weight 
of the coil, which causes disturbing 
effects often very troublesome. 
We shall speak of this further on. 

The measurement of the angular 
displacement of the coil is made 
sometimes by means of a pointer 
which swings over a divided scale, 
more often by means of a mirror 
which reflects on a semitrans- 
parent scale the image of a wire 
stretched before a small opening conveniently lighted. 

These movable-coil galvanometers were for a long time 
considered by physicists as unsuited for any quantitative 
measurements; they were only employed in null methods 
and made accordingly. In order to render them suitable 
for quantitative measurements of current it was necessary 
to attend to a series of details of construction, previously 
neglected. Here are the most important among these. 

1. The movable coil should possess a resistance as little 
variable as possible with the surrounding temperature in 
order to avoid corrections always very uncertain. The 
coils of copper wire ordinarily used to augment the sensi- 
bility should be absolutely discarded; use should be made 
of coils of German silver or of similar metal with small 
temperature coefficient such as manganin. 

2. The spaces which separate the coils, from the poles 
of the magnet, on the one hand, and from the central 
soft-iron core on the other, should be sufficiently great to 
avoid with certainty any accidental friction which would 
prevent the free movement of the coil. A width of 


Fig. 26. 
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2 mm. is convenient; it will hardly do to decrease this. 
The rubbings to look out for do not come from the direct 
contact of the frame with the magnet: these latter are too 
visible to escape unseen. Those which are to be guarded 
against come from the rubbing of filaments of silk which 
stand out from insulating covering of the metallic wires, 
and from the ferruginous dust which clings to the magnet. 
It is here, it would seem, that the most serious source of 
error is met with in the use of the movable-coil galvanom- 
eter as measuring instrument. There is no warning indi- 
cation of these slight rubbings which limit the displacement 
of the coil without, however, taking from it its apparent 
mobility. 

3. The suspending wire should be as strong as.may be 
to support the coil without being exposed to breaking by 
shocks; on the other hand, it should be very fine, so as not 
to have too great a torsion couple. Two different artifices 
help to reconcile somewhat these two opposed conditions: 
the use of the mode of suspension of Ayrton and Perry, 
which consists in replacing the straight wire by a spiral 
made of a flattened wire, or more simply the use of a 
straight wire flattened by a passage between rollers. 

The first method offers the greatest security from 
shocks; it is,on the other hand, more difficultly realizable; 
minute precautions should be taken to prevent any rubbing 
between adjoining spirals. The second method allows 
more easily having the large angular displacements which 
are indispensable when it is desired to take readings upon 
a dial. 

The most essential property necessary for the wires is 
absence of permanent torsion during the operations. 
These torsions cause changes of zero which may render 
worthless all the observations if account is not taken of 
this, which complicates matters considerably if such cor- 
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rection has to be made. This result is reached by using 
wires as long as possible, having not less than 100 mm. 
length, and by avoiding giving to them an initial torsion, 
a precaution that should be kept constantly in mind, which 
it often is not. When one wishes to adjust the coil to the 
zero of graduation, one turns often haphazard either one of 
the wires; it may be then that each of the wires is given 
an initial torsion of considerable magnitude and of oppo- 
site sign. If the two wires are not symmetrical, as is 
ordinarily the case, the permanent deformation resulting 
from this exaggerated torsion will cause a continual dis- 
placement of the zero which may last for weeks and 
months, increasing or decreasing during the observations 
according to the direction of displacement of the coil. This 
torsion is easy to obviate at the time of construction, but 
it is not possible to verify later its absence in the case of 
round wires or spirals except by dismounting the appa- 
ratus. On the contrary, by the use of stretched flat wires 
it is very easy upon simple examination to determine the 
existence or absence of torsion. This is another reason 
for employing them. 

Finally, use must be made of wires having a very high 
elastic limit. For that it is necessary that the metal has 
been hardened, and besides that the metal does not undergo 
spontaneous hardening at ordinary temperatures. Silver, 
generally employed as suspension wire, is worthless. A 
metal, as iron, which even after annealing possesses a high 
elastic limit, would be perfect if it were not for its too 
great alterability. One cannot be sure of having uniform 
hardening, because the soldering of wires, indispensable 
to assure good contacts, anneals them throughout a certain 
length. German silver is the metal the most frequently 
used in galvanometer suspensions destined for pyro- 
metric measurements, The alloy of platinum with 10 per 
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cent of nickel seems preferable; after annealing it has a 
high elastic limit, and possesses a tenacity much higher 
than that of German silver. Its disadvantage is to possess 
a limit of elasticity twice as great, which reduces by one- 
half the deflections of a given cross-section of wire. Phos- 
phor-bronze also gives good results. 

4. Installation of the apparatus for the galvanometers, 
in which the coil is carried by two opposed stretched wires, 
necessitates special precautions. 

In the first place it should be located beyond the influ- 
ence of jarrings of the ground, which render reading 
impossible; then it is necessary that its position remain 
rigorously fixed. If, in fact, the two extreme points of 
suspension of the wires are not exactly in the same vertical, 
and if the centre of gravity of the coil is not exactly in the 
line of the two points of suspension, two conditions which 
can be never rigorously realized, the apparatus constitutes 
a bifilar pendulum of great sensibility. The slightest 
jarring suffices to provoke very considerable angular dis- 
placements of the coil. To avoid them, the apparatus 
should rest upon a metallic support attached to a wall of 
masonry. When the apparatus is placed, as is often the 
case, upon a wooden table resting upon an ordinary wooden 
floor, in order to obtain a deflection of the coil, and in 
consequence a displacement of the zero, it suffices to walk 
around the table, which causes the floor to bend slightly, 
or to provoke a current of air, which, in changing the 
hygrometric state of the legs of the table, causes it to tip 
somewhat. 

Coils freely suspended from above have not these dis- 
advantages. 

Different Types of Galvanometer.—A series of galvanom- 
eters have been studied especially in view of pyrometric 
measurements; we shall pass them rapidly in review. 
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For laboratory researches the usual swinging-coil galva- 
nometer as made by Carpentier is often used: One must 
make sure that these instruments satisfy well the indis- 
pensable conditions which we have mentioned, which is 
not always the case when these instruments have been con- 
structed with reference to the ordinary experiments of 
physics. These conditions are: 

Coil of German-silver or low-temperature-coefficient 
wire of a resistance of at least 200 ohms; 400 ohms is 
better. 

Sufficient free space between coil and magnet. 

Invariability of zero, even after a considerable deflection 
of coil. 

Installation on a firm support and levelling device. 

This laboratory apparatus, the only one which existed 
at the time of the first investigations of Le Chatelier, was 
not transportable, and could not be arranged for experi- 
ments in industrial works. It was then necessary to 
devise a special model of galvanometer easy to carry 
about and to put in place. The apparatus (Fig. 27) is 
composed of two parts, the galvanometer and the trans- 
parent scale with its light. The two parts are symmetrical 
and, for transportation, may be fixed back to back on the 
same plank carrying a handle. For observations they are 
fastened to a wall by means of two nails driven in at a 
suitable distance apart. The suspension wires, in case of 
breakage, may be immediately replaced. They carry, 
soldered to their two ends, small nickel spheres, which one 
has only to ship on to forked pieces attached to the top and 
bottom of the coil, and to the supports of the apparatus, 
respectively. The mirror consists of a plano-convex lens, 
silvered on the plane face, which gives much sharper and 
brighter images than the ordinary small mirrors with 
parallel faces. 
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Lately, Carpentier has made for the same purpose a 
galvanometer in which the readings are taken by means of 
a microscope. It is an easily transportable apparatus and 
very convenient. It has only the fault to be subject to a 
displacement of the zero resulting from the unsymmetrical 
heating of the body of the microscope by the small lamp 


Fia. 27. 


which lights the reticule. The stretched wires are replaced 
by large spirals which offer an absolute resistance to rup- 
ture by shock during transportation. 

The use of this apparatus necessitates an arrangement 
which permits, during the observations, putting the gal- 
vanometer on open circuit so as to verify the zero reading. 

In the three preceding galvanometers the measurement 
of the deflection of the coil is made by optical means; in 
the three following, the measurement is made by means of 
a needle swinging over a scale. 

After a study made by Holborn and Wien at the 
Physikalische Reichsanstalt in Berlin of the Le Chatelier 
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thermoelectric pyrometer, the firm of Kayser and Schmidt 
devised a needle-galvanometer (Fig. 28) which works 
fairly well, although the early forms of this instrument 
were of too low resistance for many industrial purposes. 
It has the disadvantage of being somewhat fragile. The 
suspending wire of the coil does not seem to have more 
than 1/,, mm. diameter; the mounting of the apparatus is 
quite complicated. Repairs cannot readily be made 
either in the laboratory or works. 


Fre. 28: 


The firm Siemens and Halske, which has commenced 
recently to build Deprez-d’Arsonval galvanometers, has 
also devised a model of needle-galvanometer suitable for 
temperature measurements (Fig. 29). Its resistance is 
340 ohms, or 400 ohms in the later forms; the scale has 
180 divisions, each corresponding to 10 microvolts. There 
is also a second graduation which gives the temperature 
directly with the couple sold with the apparatus. Com- 
mutators allow of putting the apparatus successively in 
communication with different thermoelectric couples, if 
it is desired to take simultaneously several sets of obser- 
vations. 
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Pellin, of Paris, has made, from designs of Le Chatelier, 
a needle-galvanometer (Fig. 30) of simple construction 
which can be repaired where it stands. The very long 
suspension wire is of 10 per cent nickel-platinum; it has 
1/,, mm. diameter and is drawn out flat. 

The lower wire is made of a spiral of the same wire of 
1/,) ram. diameter, which is situated in the interior of the 
iron core so as to insure uniformity of temperature. 
When the spirals of the suspension are unequally heated 
by radiation from the room or for other reason, there 
results considerable displacement of the zero. A spirit- 
level permits of rendering the apparatus vertical, but it is 
prudent, by reason of the length of the suspension wire, to 
make sure directly of the absence of rubbing on the coil. 
For this a slight jar is given to the apparatus; the point 
of the needle should take up and keep for a long time a 
slow oscillatory movement in the direction of its length; 
the transverse oscillations ceasing rapidly indicate friction 
upon the coil. Evidently usé may be made of a great 
number of other models of galvanometer which are to be 
found on the market; but it is necessary to make sure 
in the first place that they satisfy the conditions necessary 
for good temperature measurement, which is rarely the 
case. 

Requirements of Industrial Practice.—In many indus- 
trial operations it is desirable to know a temperature in 
the range 400° C. to 1500° C. to 10 degrees. This accu- 
racy can be obtained with industrial forms of the thermo- 
electric pyrometer, but only when certain conditions are 
fulfilled by the maker and by the user. 

The instrument, sufficiently sensitive and at the same 
time robust, should have an open scale carefully cali- 
brated; the resistance of the galvanometer should be 
400 ohms at least, for use with ordinary platinum-metal 
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~thermocouples, so that varying depths of immersion 

and changes of resistance of the couple wires with tem- 
perature will not appreciably affect the galvanometer 
readings; the temperature coefficient of the instrument 
should be negligible and there should be no secondary 
thermal sources of electromotive force present; the 
constancy of the zero should be within the desired limit 
of precision even with continued deflections at the higher 
points of the scale; a levelling device should be provided 
and the effect of non-levelling on the readings of the 
instrument should be small. This last is perhaps the 
hardest requirement to fulfil, and it is necessary for the 
user to carefully level any industrial instrument and 
verify its zero reading before any measurements are taken. 
If the wires of the couple are attached directly to the gal- 
vanometer, as is usually the case, care must be taken that 
the temperature of the binding-posts remains constant, 
for if they are heated or cooled they also become sources 
of E.M.F. and so change the readings of the galvanometer, 
and in general if anywhere in the circuit there are dissimilar 
metals joined together there will be parasite currents 
developed at these junctions for changes of temperature. 
The user should know at what temperature the scale 
of his instrument is correct and should be enabled to 
correct for changes in temperature of the ‘‘cold’’ junc- 
tions. 

If, for example, the scale of the galvanometer is correct 
when the cold junctions are at 0° C., the indicated tem- 
perature given by the galvanometer should be increased 

fe) 
by 5 where t°is the actual temperature of the cold junctions, 
t° being less than 30° C. 

If a new couple is substituted, the E.M.I’. scale of the 

galvanometer will still be correct, but unless the new 
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couple is identical with the old, the temperature scale will 
no longer hold. 

Arrangement of the Wires of the Couple.—For good 
working of the couple there are certain practical precau- 
tions to be taken, which we shall consider. 

Junction of the Wires.—The contacts of the different 
parts of the circuit should be assured in a positive manner; 
the best way is to solder them. Binding-screws often 
work loose in time, or the metallic surfaces in contact 
become oxidized. The importance of this precaution 
varies with the conditions of the experiments; one can 
dispense with it for experiments that last only a few hours, 
because there is little chance that the contacts become 
modified in so short a time; soldering is on the contrary 
indispensable in an industrial installation which will have 
to be used for months without being tested anew. 

But in any case the soldering together of the two leads 
of the couple is absolutely indispensable. It is quite true 
that the electromotive force is independent of the manner 
of making contact. The two wires twisted together or 
soldered will give at the same temperature the same elec- 
tromotive force. But under the action of heat the twisted 
parts are soon loosened, and there result bad contacts 
which increase the resistance of the whole circuit. In 
general this accident is not noticed until the untying 
is almost complete, so that one may make before this 
a whole series of false measurements without being 
warned. 

The best method of soldering is the autogéne junction 
by direct fusion of the wires of the couple; it is necessary, 
in order to effect this, to have oxygen at hand. One com- 
mences by twisting the two leads together for a length of 
about 5 mm., and they are then clamped above an oxy- 
hydrogen blast-lamp. Oxygen is admitted through the 
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central tube, and gas through the annular space; the 
oxygen is allowed to flow in normal quantity, and the 
gas in feeble quantity, then one opens progressively the 
gas-cock. At a certain instant one sees the extremities of 
the wires melt, giving off sparks; the gas is then shut off. 
If one waits too long, the junction will melt completely 
and the two wires separate. With a little practice a 
junction can be made by touching together, in the oxyhy- 
drogen blast, the two wires held in the hand. 

In default of oxygen, the wires may be soldered with 
palladium, which can be melted by means of a blast-lamp 
furnished with air, taking care to reduce the action of 
radiation. A hole is cut in a piece of charcoal in which 
is placed the junction of the two wires twisted together 
after having wound about it a wire or a small strip of 
palladium, and the flame of the lamp is then directed upon 
the junction. 

In the cases in which the couple is not to be used above 
1000°, and only in these cases, the soldering may be done 
still more simply by the use of gold; the ordinary Bunsen 
flame is sufficient to make this junction. 

Insulation and Protection of the Couple.—The two leads 
should be insulated from one another throughout their 
length. For this, use is made in the laboratory of glass 
tubes or pipe-stems, or better still of an asbestos thread 
wound about the two wires, by crossing it each time 
between the two (Fig. 35) so as to make a double knot in 
the form of an eight, each of the wires passing through 
one of the loops of the eight. This is a convenient method 
of insulation for laboratory use. The two wires with 
their envelope form a small rod of considerable rigidity 
which is easily slipped into apparatus. With this arrange: 
ment it is impossible to go above 1200° or 1300°, at which 
temperature asbestos melts, 
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For industrial instal- 
lations it is better to 
make use of small fire- 
clay cylinders of 100 
mm. in length and 10 
mm. in diameter, pierced 
in the direction of the 
axis by two holes of 1 mm. 
diameter, through which 
pass the wires. One or an- 
other of the other forms 
of insulator is added in 
sufficient numbers. They 
are placed, according to 
the case, in an iron tube 
“or in a porcelain tube. 
The porcelain tube should 
be employed in fixed in- 
stallations in which the 
temperatures may exceed 
800°. One may, as does 
Parvillée in his porcelain 
furnaces (Fig. 32), place 
the porcelain tube in the 
lining of the furnace in 
such a way that its end 
is flush with the inner 
surface of the ining. An 
open space of a decimeter 
cube is cut in the lining 
about this extremity of 
-the tube. This method 
makes easier the estab- 
—— lishment of temperature 
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equilibrium without subjecting the tube to too great 
chances of breaking by accidental blows. 

The iron tube is used for temperatures not exceeding 
800°, in the lead baths serving to temper steel for example, 
and for movable couples which are exposed to heat only 
during the time necessary to take the observations. In 
this case the junction is placed some 5 cm. beyond the in- 
sulators and the iron jacket. The wires take up the tem- 
perature within 5 seconds, and the observation can be 


Ny 
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taken before the tube becomes hot enough to be burned, 
even in furnaces for steel whose temperatures exceed 
1600°, and before the wires have had time to be altered 
even in strongly reducing flames. The other extremity 
of the iron tube carries a wooden handle (Fig. 33) where 
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are located, outside, the binding-posts for the galvanom- 
eter leads, and inside an extra length of wire for the couple 
to replace portions burned .or broken off. The above 
design gives the arrangement of this handle. 

In all cases in which the furnace whose temperature it 
is desired to measure is under a reduced pressure, suitable 
precautions must be taken to prevent any permanent 
entrance of cold air by the orifice necessary for the intro- 
duction of the tube, as well before as during an observa- 
tion. Otherwise one runs the chance of having inexact 
results. 

In the case of prolonged observations in a reducing 
atmosphere or in contact with melted bodies, as the metals 
capable of altering the platinum, the couple should be 
protected by enclosing it in a covering impermeable to the 
melted metals and to vapors. For fixed installations in 
industrial works use should be made of a porcelain tube, 
or one of iron, closed at the extremity where the junction 
is located; in this case the dimensions of the tube are unim- 
portant. For laboratory investigations it is indispensable, 
on the contrary, to have around the wires a covering of as 
small diameter as possible. If it is simply a question of 
protecting the couple against the action of non-volatile 
metals, the simplest way is to use, as does Roberts-Austen, 
a paste sold in England under the name of Purimachos, 
which serves to repair the cazettes employed in moulding. 
We have made an analysis of this which gave the follow- 
ing composition after desiccation at 200°: 


AN aM ANGI, 5.55 ono A noon GAnoos 14 

Sodan. gc. ask tata eee See 
IWisiber: 28s ecu aan pare eo ree 2.6 
silica, (by difterence)) 2.5 7..54. eee 80.2 


It isa very finely powdered quartz to which is added 10 
per cent of clay, and diluted with a solution of silicate of 
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sodium. To use it the matter is diluted so as to form a 
thick paste, and the couple is dipped in it the required 
length, arranging the wires parallel to each other at a 
distance apart of about 1 mm. 

The whole may then be dried and calcined very rapidly, 
without fear of snapping the covering, as would happen 
with clay alone; but this covering is not sufficiently im- 
permeable to protect the couple against the very volatile 
metals, as zinc. It is better, in this case, to use small 
porcelain tubes of 5 mm. inside diameter, 1 mm. thick- 
ness of wall, and 100 mm. long, straight or curved accord- 
ing to the usage to which they are to be put. 

The couple insulated by asbestos thread, or by a small 
inner porcelain tube of 1 mm. inside diameter, as has been 
said previously, is pushed down to the bottom of the tube. 
If one has not at hand such tubes of porcelain, and it is 
required to make a single observation at a temperature not 
exceeding 1000°, as, for instance, a standardization in boil- 
ing zinc, one may use a glass tube. It melts and sticks to 
the asbestos, which holds a thick enough layer to itself to 
protect the platinum. But, on cooling, the tube breaks, 
and it is necessary to make a new set-up for each operation. 
This is not practicable for continuous observations. 

Cold Junction.—In general, in a thermoelectric element, 
one distinguishes the hot junction and the cold junction. 
The latter is supposed kept at a constant temperature. In 
order to realize rigorously this arrangement, three wires 
are necessary, two of platinum and one of an alloy connect- 
ing two junctions. This theoretical arrangement is practi- 
cally without interest, and the second junction is always 
dispensed with. If, in fact, the temperature of the whole 
circuit exclusive of the hot junction is uniform, the pres- 
ence or the absence of the cold junction does not affect the 
electromotive force; if this temperature is not uniform 
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the second junction is not advantageous, for there is then 
in the circuit an infinity of other Junctions just as impor- 
‘tant to consider: the junctions of the copper leads with 
the platinum wires, those of the galvanometer leads and of 
the different parts of the galvanometer among themselves. 

One must satisfy himself as well as may be as to the 
uniformity of temperature in the cold circuit, and rigor- 
ously of the equality of temperature between corresponding 
junctions, particularly those of the two platinum wires with 
the copper leads. These uncertainties in the temperature 
of the cold junctions are an important source of error 
in the measurement of temperatures by thermoelectric 
couples, but for ordinary practice they are easily eliminated. 
In order to realize exact measurements, precise to 1°, 
for instance, it will be necessary to have completely homo- 
geneous circuits, including the galvanometer, with the 
single exception of the junctions of the platinum wires 
with the conducting leads; these should be immersed in 
the same bath at constant temperature. It would be 
necessary for this that the constructors of galvanometers 
limit themselves to the use of the same German silver for 
all parts of the apparatus, wires of the coil, suspending wires, 
leads, and parts of the coil. That is difficult to obtain. 

In the standardization of thermocouples for exact 
work it is customary to immerse the cold junctions, 7.e., 
the points of contact of the copper leads and platinum- 
metal wires, in an oil-bath in ice. With the potentiometer, 
irregularities due to other sources of E.M.F. in the cir- 
cuit are eliminated by reversing simultaneously the bat- 
tery current and the couple circuit. 

Graduation.—There exist no two couples possessing 
exactly the same electromotive force, although Heraeus 
has made up several kilometers of pure platinum and 
platinum-rhodium which give practically identical E.M.F.s 
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when made up into couples. If it were necessary each 
time to make a comparison with the air-thermometer, 
this obligation would render illusory the advantages of the 
thermoelectric method. Practically one is satisfied to 
make this comparison by means of certain fixed points of 
fusion and ebullition. But how many must be taken? 
That depends on the nature of the function connecting 
the electromotive force and the temperature. 

Formule.—Avenarius and Tait have shown that up to 
300° the electromotive force of a great number of couples 
was represented in a manner sufficiently exact by means 
of a parabolic formula of two terms: 


e=a(t—t,) +b0(¢?—1,”). 
The experiments of Le Chatelier on the platinum-pal- 


ladium couple have shown that the same formula holds also 
for this couple up to the fusing-point of palladium: 


7.3 


e=4.3t to 

* 7000 
#=100 445 954 1,060 1,550 
e=500 2,950 10,900 12,260 24,030 


But this law fails completely for couples made of pure 
platinum and an alloy of this metal. 

Here are three series of determinations made with differ- 
ent couples: 


Barus. Le Chatelier. Holborn and Wien. 
Pt—Pt 10% Ir. Pt—Pt 10% Rh. Pt—Pt 10% Rh. 
t é t é t e 
300 2,800 100 550 100 565 
500 AKU 357 2,770 200 1,260 
700 7,900 445 3,630 400 3,030 
900 10,050 665 6,180 600 4,920 
1100 13,800 1060 10,560 800 6,970 
1550 16,100 1000 9,080 
1780 18,200 1200 11,460 
1400 13,860 


1600 16,220 
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Holman has shown that the results of Holborn and Wien 
may be expressed by a logarithmic formula containing 
only two parameters. Le Chatelier showed that his re- 
sults could also be represented by the Holman formula, 
and in general it may be said that throughout the range 
of ordinary use of the thermocouple the logarithmic for- 
mula satisfies the results of observations to 2° C., or well 
within the limits of all except the most accurate work. 

Holman’s formula is as follows: 


t 
(1) > e=mt", 
0 


t 
where >» e is the electromotive force of the couple for 


0 

any temperature ¢ when the cold junction is kept at zero 
centigrade. The two constants are readily computed 
or evaluated graphically, and the resulting plot serves — 
indefinitely for the determination of any temperature 
with a given couple. The equation does not apply in 
the region in which the thermocouple is insensitive, 
that is, below 250° C. It may be written 


t 
(2) log > e=n log t+log m; 
0 


so that if log e be plotted as abscissas and log ¢ as ordinates, 
a straight line is obtained. 

The results obtained by Le Chatelier quoted above 
satisfy the equation 


log e=1.2196 log ¢+0.302; ' 


e is expressed in microvolts. 

The following table gives a comparison of the results 
observed with those calculated by means of the preceding 
formula; 
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t t e (in , ey Das: 
(observed) (comp.) microvolts) OE Ie. (10h 6 C-302) wee 
100° 102°.5 565 2.7520 2.4500 2 ‘010 
A= (+2.5) 
200 198.2 1,260 3.1004 2.7984 2.927 
(—1.8) 
400 405 3,030 3.4814 3.1794 2.608 
(+5) 
600 602 4,920 3.6920 3.3900 2.780 
(+2) 
800 800 6,970 3.8432 3.5412 2.903 
(0) 
1000 996 9,080 3.9581 3.6561 2.998 
4) 
1200 1208 11,460 4.0591 3.7571 3.082 
(+8) 
1400 1410 13,860 4.1418 3.8398 3.150 
(+10) 
1600 1603 16,220 4.2100 3.9080 3.205 
(+3) 


The same formula has been applied successfully to the 
observations of Barus on platinum-iridium couples. 

Holborn and Day in their very elaborate direct com- 
parison of the nitrogen-thermometer with thermocouples 
made of the various platinum metals find that above 250°, 
if a precision of 1° is sought, a three-term formula is required 
to express the relation between E.M.I. and temperature. 


The formula 
> e= —a+bt-+ct? 
0 


is the one they have used. The labor involved in com- 
putation with this form is considerable, and unless a 
very great accuracy is required Holman’s formula is 
amply sufficient, when the uncertainty of the absolute 
values of high temperatures is considered. 

Stansfield deduces from theoretical considerations the 


formula 


dk 
Top ot +4, 
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which may be written 

E=aT +b log T-+c, 
a form which satisfies the experimental results determined 
with pure platinum wires. This form possesses no prac- 
tical advantage over that of Holborn and Day, unless it 
be its usefulness, by employing the graphical method, in 
detecting slight errors in fusing-points. The values of 


= at the points of fusion can be obtained from the T vs. 


E plot, and the T vs. = curve thus constructed throws 
into prominence the experimental errors at these points. 
As the above formule indicate, the curve for the platinum 
metals constructed with 7’ as abscissas and 7 =e as 
ordinates is a straight line. The errors of the method are 
less than 2° at 1000°. The ordinary metals, on the other 
hand, give nearly a straight line for the curve T vs. a 

Fixed Points—The Holman formula includes only two 
parameters which may be determined by means of two 
observations. It will suffice therefore to have two fixed 
points to graduate a couple, on the condition, however, 
that they be taken far enough apart. It will be well to 
choose them in the neighborhood of the region of tem- 
peratures in which the couple is to be especially employed. 
If two observations are sufficient theoretically, it will be 
prudent in practice to utilize for the graduation a greater 
number of fixed points so as to have a check on the accu- 
racy of the observations. The points to be recommended 
by reason of the accuracy with which they are known, and 
for their ease of reproduction, are the following: 

Ebullition cf water; 

Ebullition of naphthaline, or the fusion of tin; 
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Ebullition of sulphur, or the fusion of zine; 

The fusion of gold or copper, or in default the ebullition 
of zinc; 

Fusion of platinum. 

The fusing-points are easier to use than the boiling- 
points at temperatures higher than 500°. The lower 
boiling-points, water, naphthaline, and sulphur, can be 
very exactly determined, but the boiling-point of zine is 
almost impossible to get well. The fusing-points should 
be used above 900° C. 

For the bowling-points of water, naphthaline, and sul- 
phur it is convenient to make use of an arrangement due 
to Barus (Fig. 34). This consists of a 
tube of thin glass, similar to test-tubes, 
of 15 mm. inside diameter, 300 mm. 
long, with a small bulb at 50 mm. 
below the open end. It is surrounded 
with a plaster muff of 150 mm. height 
and 100 mm. diameter which has been 
cast about the glass tube inside of a 
thin metallic cylinder forming the out- 
side surface. The bulb is immediately 
above the plaster jacket, below which 
the tube, closed at its lower end, ex- 
tends to a distance of 77 mm. As soon 
as the plaster has begun to set, the 
glass tube is taken out, giving it a 
slight twisting motion. The cylinder 
is left to dry, and the tube is again put in 
place. This allows, when the tube is broken, of taking it 
out and replacing it, which would be difficult if it adhered to 
the plaster. A jacketed Victor Meyer tube may also be used. 

The lower free portion is heated by a Bunsen flame 
gently at first, then without any special precaution, once 
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boiling sets in. The liquid at rest should occupy two- 
thirds of the height of the free end of the tube. The 
heating is continued until the liquid coming from the 
condensation of the vapor runs abundantly down the 
walls of the bulb. The flame is then adjusted so that 
the limit of condensation of the liquid, which is very sharp, 
remains constantly midway up the bulb. There is then 
a perfectly uniform temperature in the interior of the 
glass tube throughout the height of the plaster cylinder. 
The junction of the couple is inserted and the coil of the 
galvanometer takes up a fixed invariable position. It is 
well to prevent the liquid from running down about the 
couple by placing a small cone of platinum or asbestos 
above the junction. Electric heating may also be used. 
For the boiling-point of zinc Barus made small cruei- 
bles of porcelain very ingeniously arranged, but also very 
complicated, besides. being fragile and costly. One can 
make use more simply of a porcelain crucible 70 mm. 
deep (Fig. 35), filled with melted 
zine for 50 mm. of its depth, and, 
above, 20 mm. of charcoal-dust. 
A cone pierced with a central hole 
lets pass a small porcelain tube 
containing the couple. The whole 
is heated until there is seen a small 
white flame of zine escaping from 
the crucible. It is indispensable 
that the openings for the escape 
of zine vapor be large enough. 
They tend, indeed, to become 
clogged by a deposit of zine oxide 
which solders at the same time the 
cover to the crucible, and this causes 
an explosion when there is no longer vent for the zinc vapors, 
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Use may be made to advantage for this heating, and 
still more for the heating of small crucibles to a very high 
temperature, of a furnace model of English make (Fig. 36), 
which has the advantage to resist almost indefinitely the 
action of heat and to be very easily repaired. The princi- 
ple of the construction of these furnaces is to make them 
of two concentric layers. The outer covering of fire-clay, 
bound together by iron, gives solidity to the furnace; it 
receives but indirectly the action of the heat, and is not 
exposed to cracking by shrinkage under the action of too 
high temperatures. The inner envelope, which alone 
receives the action of the heat, is made of large-grained 
quartz sand, grains of 1 mm., mixed with a small amount 
of a flux. At a high temperature the quartz does not 
shrink as does clay; it expands, on the contrary, passing 
- over to the form of amorphous silica with a change of 
density from 2.6 to 2.2. But this transformation is effected 
only with extreme slowness, otherwise it would burst the 
furnace. If by chance this inner lining falls down, it is 


easily replaced by putting into the furnace a glass jar of 
suitable diameter, surrounded with a sheet of oiled paper, 
and packing about this, coarse quartz sand slightly mois- 
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tened with a sirupy solution of alkaline silicate. The 
furnace is heated by means of a lateral opening with a 
Fletcher lamp, which has the advantage of being sturdy, 
or with an ordinary blast-lamp. 

In the use of fuwsing-points there are several cases to 
distinguish. If one wishes to employ a considerable quan- 
tity of metal, as with zinc, lead, and tin, the easiest way 
is to melt them in a crucible, into which is thrust the 
properly protected couple, and let the whole cool. There 
is observed with no difficulty the stationary temperature 
of solidification. 

If only a small quantity of metal can be employed, as in 
the case of gold, or if there is no installation for heating 
the crucibles, it is possible to obtain the fusing-points as 
follows: One wraps about the junction, so as to cover it 
completely, a fine wire of the metal chosen (it suffices with 
a little practice to use but a centigramme of metal), and 
then places the couple in an enclosure at stationary tem- 
perature slightly higher than that of fusion, or at tem- 
perature increasing very regularly. The galvanometer 
readings are noted, which at the instant of fusion show a 
momentary halt followed by a sudden jump. But this 
perturbation is the more feeble the smaller the metallic 
mass, and a certain practice is necessary in this kind of 
observation in order to seize with certainty the halting- 
point. It is evident that the heating must be absolutely 
regular. It is impossible to obtain this result with a free 
flame, which is always unsteady. In order to have a 
stationary temperature, use is made in the laboratory of 
a tube or a muffle placed in a furnace that has been lighted 
for some time; at industrial works, a chimney or flue for 
the escape of smoke. In these enclosures the temperature 
varies from spot to spot, and one can, after a few trials 
find the proper temperature. In order to work at increas: 
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ing temperatures, which is the most convenient in the 
laboratory, the junction is placed, properly prepared, in 
a little crucible filled with powdered, non-fusible, poor 
conducting material, or else the junction is simply wrapped 
in a bullet of plaster, clay, or Purimachos. Care is taken 
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to begin by drying and dehydrating slowly this bullet 
to prevent its bursting. It is then placed in a flame 
sufficiently hot to bring about fusion of the metal; this 
flame should be very steady. 

For the fusion of platinum a different process should be 
followed. One utilizes the fusion of the wires of the 
couple in the same operation which serves to make the 
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junction. Two observers are necessary, one to read the 
galvanometer and the other to note the fusion of the 
platinum. It is necessary to employ a flame sufficiently 
tall so that the temperature be regular throughout a con- 
siderable height. The junction of the two twisted wires 
is placed at a distance of at least 50 mm. above the blast- 
lamp nozzle, a strong blast of oxygen is turned on, and 
the gas-cock is opened gradually until fusion takes place. 
The same process should bé used for the fusion of gold, 
with an air blast-lamp, on the condition that the flame of 
the latter be kept steady, which is not possible with bel- 
lows worked by foot. This method is,h ver, less precise 
than those that have been previously indicated. 

We give here the curves of graduation (Fig. 37) of 
different couples, attached to different galvanometers or, 
in the case of the method of opposition (Poggendorf’s 
method), to a Pouillet rheostat. In the last case the zero 
of graduation does not correspond to a zero electromotive 
force, and in consequence not to the temperature of the 
surrounding air, by reason f the supplementary resist- 
ance of a wire which was added to that of the rheostat. 


Fixed Mirror Pointer Method of 
Points. Galvanometer. Galvanometer. Opposition. 
Boiling water ....... 100° 4.5 divs. 
Boiling naphthaline.. 218 12 S 2.5 divs. 138 mm. 
Melting zinc......... 420 26 ss 
Boiling sulphur. ..... 445 28 eR Acres 1230 
Meltinge aluminium... 655) Ss sewewecss 12 divs. 
Boilime zine... ...... O25 64a Civst mre 294. “ 
Melting gold... ..... LOGS Se eee 20 divs. 
Melting platinum. ... 1780 1387.5 divs, 37 . 


Recent Researches.—The reliability of Holman’s formula 
may also be illustrated by comparing his determinations 
of certain fixed points with more recently found values. 
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The two fixed points assumed by Holman, in his work 
with Lawrence and Barr, were the sulphur-point and the 
gold-point. Taking the S.B.P.=445 and the gold-point 
=1064, Holman’s values of other points become, using 
his formula, 


Al Ag Cu Pt 
654.7 962.7 1087 1760 


The values determined by Holborn and Day are 


Al Ag Cu Au 
657 to 654 961.5 1084 1064 


These results should also be compared with Stansfield’s, 
who worked with a Roberts-Austen recording-pyrometer, 
which he rendered still more sensitive by means of an 
auxiliary potentiometer, which balances the major part 
of the E.M.F. of the couple, the sensitive galvanometer 
being acted upon by only a small fraction of the thermo- 
current. The cold junction was kept in boiling water. 
He obtained 


Al Ag Cu Au 
649.2 961.5 1083 1063 


All of the above results go to show that the thermo- 
couple, made of relatively pure materials obtained from 
various sources, used under the most diverse experimental 
conditions, and its indications reduced by different methods, 
will nevertheless give results agreeing to 0.5 per cent or 
even closer over the range within which the thermo- 
couple can be used. 

Electric Heating.—In recent years a great advance has 
been made in pyrometric practice in substituting for gas 
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furnaces those employing electric heating. This method 
was first used in pyrometric work for the determination 
of fixed points by means of the thermocouple by D. Ber- 
thelot in France and Holborn and Day in Germany. 
The earlier furnaces were constructed by winding pure 
nickel or platinum wire on porcelain tubes enclosed in an 
outer tube of porcelain and wrapped in asbestos. The 
nickel-wound furnaces may be used up to 1300° C. with 
care and they are readily rewound when burnt out. The 
platinum-wire furnaces are very expensive, but may be 
used up to 1500° C. These last have since been displaced 
by furnaces of the Heraeus type, which are made by wind- 
ing platinum-foil of about 0.007 mm. thickness on por- 
celain tubes covered with an aluminium earth paste which 
does not attack platinum at high temperatures. These 
furnaces are inexpensive and very durable. Heraeus also 
manufactures iridium resistance furnaces with which tem- 
peratures over 2000° C. may be reached, and a very con- 
stant temperature maintained. A further advantage of 
the electric furnace is the absence of reducing gases. 

The use of electric heating has rendered the standard- 
ization of the thermocouple and all other pyrometers an 
easy matter and increased greatly the accuracy attain- 
able in establishing the fixed points in pyrometry. 

Holborn and Day’s Work.—In a series of painstaking 
researches carried out at the Reichsanstalt, these physi- 
cists, using electric heating, have succeeded in establish- 
ing many of the fixed points more exactly than had been 
previously done. We shall return to their work again in 
the chapter on standardization. They determined several 
points by two methods which they call the wire method 
and the crucible method. The former consists in insert- 
ing in the thermoelectric circuit between the platinum 
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and platinum-rhodium a centimeter of the wire (less than 
0.03 gr.) of the material whose melting-point, is sought, 
the junction thus modified being heated in an electric 
furnace until the metal melts, the E.M.F. being noted as 
the circuit breaks. With the crucible method a large 
mass—several hundred grammes at least—is heated in 
a crucible placed at the center of an electric furnace, 
whose temperature may be so nicely controlled that the 
freezing of 300 grm. of gold or copper, for instance, 
will take an hour or more. Both graphite and porcelain 
crucibles were used to test the effects of reducing and 
oxidizing surroundings. The metal in the graphite 
crucible is also covered with powdered graphite. The 
wire and crucible methods gave identical results with 
gold, whose melting-point they find to be 1064.0+0°.6 C. 
Copper wire in air gave 1065, so that either a copper or 
gold wire may be used to establish the same fixed point. 
Copper in graphite gives the freezing-point of 1084, how- 
ever. The convenience of the wire method is offset by the 
contamination of the junction. 

If a thermocouple, however well protected, is heated 
for a long time at a high temperature, its E.M.F. will 
change. It is well for accurate work to have at least two 
thermocouples, one of which is kept as a standard and 
only occasionally heated and never above 1200°C. In 
this way changes in the couple ordinarily used may be 
readily detected. Holborn, with’ Henning and Austin, 
has made a very complete study of the effects of continued 
heating in various atmospheres on the loss of weight 
and changes produced in electric and thermoelectric’ 
properties of the platinum metals. The following table 
shows the results of continued heating in air on the E.M.F. 
of the couples ordinarily used: 
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EFFECT OF PROLONGED HEATING ON E.M.F. 
E.M.F. AGAINST PT IN MICROVOLTS. 


Duration of | 90 Pt—10 Ir. | 
Heating, J 
CME. 700° C. 900° 1100° 1300° 
0) St RD |? ag SE 16,540 19,740 
3 9460 12,450 15,450 18,530 
6 9160 11,930 14,780 17,640 
8 8840 11,560 14,300 17,050 
90 Pt—10 Rh. 
800° C. 900° 1000° 1100° 
0 7230 8340 9480 10,670 
3 7250 8380 9510 10,690 
6 7270 8400 Ges | eee 
9 7280 8410 9540 10,720 
12 7290 8420 OOOO all wma se 


This investigation shows that the E.M.F. of a couple, 
and thus the indicated temperature, rise with continued 
heating, very considerably for a Pt—Ir couple and about 
0.5 per cent for a Pt—Rh couple for ten hours’ heating. 
The change is greatest during the first part of the heating. 
Before use, a thermocouple should be annealed by passing 
acurrent through it at a white heat, when future changes 
will be slight. This annealing also will restore to very 
nearly its normal value the E.M.F. of couples which 
have been in contact with silicates. 

Changes in temperature distribution along the wire will 
also affect the apparent electromotive force of the couple, 
causing apparent changes in temperature as great as 20° 
at 1000°C. with the best wires obtainable. The less 
homogeneous the wires the more marked is this effect. 
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In the most exact work, therefore, the same conditions 
of immersion must be followed throughout, or the result- 
ing changes in E.M.F. measured. 

It follows from all this, as Holborn and Day state, that 
the temperature scale, once established, by means of the 
thermocouple, can be maintained with certainty only 
with the help of fixed temperatures such as the melting- 
points. 

Industrial Applications.—The measurement of tempera- 
tures by thermoelectric couples has enhanced the accurate 
knowledge of a great number of high temperatures of 
which previously little or nothing was known. The 
measurements have been particularly numerous in the 
scientific and industrial investigations on iron. It is with 
the thermoelectric couple that Osmond and others, Roberts- 
Austen, Arnold, Howe, and Charpy have made all their 
studies on the molecular transformations of irons and 
steels. The conditions of manufacture and of treatment 
of these metals have been improved by the introduction 
into industrial works of this method of high-temperature 
measurements. 

We give below, as examples, a series of determinations 
made by Le Chatelier in a certain number of industrial 
operations. 

Steel.—Siemens-Martin open-hearth furnace: 


Gas at the outlet of the gas-generator. ........... 720° 
Gas at the entrance of the regenerator............ 400 
Gas at the outlet of the regenerator.............. 1200 
PAT Ge BO sh a PONS Bee ROIS Oe 1000 
Interior of the furnace during refining............ 1550 
Smoke at the foot of the chimney................ 300 


Glass—Basin furnace for bottles; pot furnace for 
window-glass: 
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Furnace achan mae ciasimecnienice la selon eer teens 1400° 
Glass’ invaiiinage saa naan sca hese ce eee eee 1310 
Ann éalimes of bottles researcher ene 585 
Drying ofpwindowe@lasssa: ene ree eee 600 


Illuminating-gas.—Gazogéne furnace: 


Top of furnaces.:.c.. 55. soc cee cae 1190° 
Base of turmace geri ac ceva tetra eee 1060 
Retoriatiendiotaistillationerss sera eee 975 
Smoke at basevofresenerators....2 422s 680 


Porcelain.—Furnaces: 


Hard: porcelain re scrmocke sane wee aera eee 1400° 
China: porcelain ens. sree ae ae eee 1275 


Conditions of Use.—Thermoelectric couples, by reason 
of their easy use, ready calibration, small size, and of the 
precision of their indications, are preferable to all other 
pyrometric methods for ordinary investigations, scientific 
or industrial, and in fact they are almost the only ones 
employed to-day for such uses. Their employment, how- 
ever, is not to be recommended for investigations of the 
highest precision; the preference should be given, as we 
have already said, to the electric-resistance pyrometer, 
within the range that this instrument can be used, 
when one possesses the means to graduate it with precision 
up to high temperatures. Above 1000° C. the thermo- 
couple is the only form of electrical pyrometer which can 
be used; and attached to a suitable direct-reading gal- 
vanometer, this instrument is proving of great utility 
in the industries. In certain cases, which we shall dis- 
cuss, a radiation or optical pyrometer may replace to 
advantage the thermoelectric. 

Iridium-ruthenium Couple of Heraeus.—The upper 
limit for continued use of the platinum-rhodium couple is 
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about 1600° C. If a couple could be made of more refrac- 
tory metals, higher temperatures might be measured. 
This has just been accomplished by Heraeus using a couple 
composed of pure iridium for one lead, and for the other 
an alloy of 90 parts iridium to 10 parts ruthenium, whose 
indications reach 2100° C. 

Such a couple may be calibrated in terms of a rhodium 
couple up to 1600° and the platinum fusing-point may be 
taken by the wire method as a higher fixed point (1780°), 
but for still higher temperatures extrapolation of the 
E.M.F.-temperature relation must be resorted to. 

Heraeus gives the following calibration of such a couple: 


QOOM CE iictae siete 2.95 millivolts 
BU OO eee seen pine cor 3.32 es 
MOORE sartinnsrrtrencs 3.70 i 
U200 es Ser sct et byes. <2 4.08 wy 
L500 Rewhetir soak 4,43 es 
TA0O Re estreas sci2 4.78 ie 
UDO Owe iraraca ovacs stake 5.07 <¢ 
GUC) omens e 5.32 se 
LOO Pee as cote. 5.58 ee 
dU =) ae center ects 5.75 44 
SOO Meat sarees 3 5.79 Ke 
LOOT I aerate 5.99 fe 
PUD UES «Benin oer 6.18 os 
PHN UU ok, Se AR ee Oe 6.36 < 


The indications of this couple remain very constant 
with repeated heatings. The effect of heat conduction 
along the leads may cause an error as great as 50°, but 
this is readily eliminated by taking the platinum point. 

The iridium-ruthenium couple has to be handled very 
carefully as it is eccessively brittle. 

Furnaces suitable for these high temperatures may be 
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made of chalk, magnesia, or iridium heated with an oxy- 
hydrogen flame. When chemical action is feared or com- 
plete freedom from gases is desired, an electrically heated 
iridium-tube furnace, also due to Heraeus, may be used. 

Such iridium tubes as made by Heraeus have walls 0.2 
to 0.3 mm. thick and carry from 500 to 1000 amperes 
at low voltage. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAWS OF RADIATION. 


General Principles.—The temperature of bodies may 
be estimated from the radiant energy that they send out, 
either in the form of visible light radiation or of the longer 
infra-red waves that are studied by their thermal effects. 
For the estimation of temperature in this way use is made 
of the so-called laws of radiation. 

Temperature and Intensity of Radiation When we 
consider the enormous increase in the intensity of radia- 
tion with rise in temperature, this method appears espe- 
cially well adapted to the measurement of high tem- 
peratures. Thus, for example, if the intensity of the 
red light (A=0.65y) emitted by a body at 1000° C. is 
called 1, at 1500° C. the intensity will be over 130 times 
as great, and at 2000° C. over 2100 times as great. 

The rapid increase of the photometric intensity of the 
light in comparison with that of the temperatures is shown 
by the following table, from Lummer and Kurlbaum, 
for light emitted by incandescent platinum. If J, and J, 
are the intensities of the light emitted at the absolute 
temperatures 7’, and 7, (not differing many degrees from 
ene another), then if we write 
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The values of x at various absolute temperatures (7° C. 
+ 273°) are as follows: 


T° abs. Le 

900° 30 
1000 25 
1100 21 
1200 19 
1400 18 
1600 15 
1900 14 


From this table it will at once be seen that at 1000° 
absolute (727° C.) the intensity of the light increases 
twenty-five times as rapidly as the temperature; at 
1900° absolute (1627° C.) fourteen times as rapidly. 
The product 7x=25000 as shown by Rasch seems to 
express the relation between 7’ and the exponent z. 

Emissive Powers.—It would therefore appear that a 
system of optical pyrometry based on the intensity of 
the light emitted by incandescent bodies would be an 
ideal one, inasmuch as a comparatively rough measure- 
ment of the photometric intensity would measure the 
temperature quite accurately. This, however, is only 
partly true; it is limited somewhat by the fact that differ- 
ent bodies, although at the same temperature, emit vastly 
different amounts of light. Thus the intensity of the 
radiation from incandescent iron or carbon at 1000° C., 
for example, is many times greater than that emitted by 
such substances as magnesia, polished platinum, etc., 
at the same temperature. Consequently, if any con- 
clusions were drawn as to the temperatures of these bodies 
from the light that they emit, it might lead to large errors. 
Thus at 1500° C. this difference in the intensity of the 
hight emitted by carbon and by polished platinum would 
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lead to a difference in the estimated temperature of these 
bodies of about 100° C., and less at lower temperatures. 

The “ Black Body” of Kirchoff.—Kirchoff in one of the 
most important contributions to the theory of radiation 
was led to the important conception of what he termed 
a ‘‘black body,’’ which he defined as one which would 
absorb all radiations falling on it, and would neither 
reflect nor transmit any. He further pointed out clearly 
the important fact that the radiation from such a black 
body was a function of the temperature alone, and was 
identical with the radiation inside an enclosure all parts 
of which have the same temperature. The first experi- 
mental realization of a black body as a practical laboratory 
apparatus was made by Lummer and Wien, by heating 
the walls of a hollow opaque enclosure as uniformly as 
possible and observing the radiation coming from the 
inside through a very small opening in the walls of the 
enclosure. 

Experimental Realization.—No body is known whose sur- 
face radiation is exactly that of a black body. The radia- 
tions from such substances as carbon and iron approximate 
fairly near to black-body radiation, while such bodies as 
polished platinum and magnesia, ete., depart very far 
from it. Black-body radiations corresponding to tem- 
peratures from that of liquid air or lower, up to 1600° C. 
or higher (if suitable materials are chosen), are now avail- 
able in the laboratory. For temperatures up to 600° 
or thereabouts, this is realized by immersing a metallic 
or other vessel in a constant temperature bath (liquid 
gas, vapor, or fused salt) and observing the radiation from 
the interior through a small opening in the walls. At 
higher temperatures it is very difficult to heat the walls 
of the enclosure uniformly, especially with gas-flames. 
Lummer and Kurlbaurn have very satisfactorily overcome 
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this difficulty in their electrically heated black body 
which is shown in section in Fig. 38. 

The central porcelain tube is wound over with thin 
platinum-foil through which an electric current is sent 
which can be adjusted to maintain any desired tempera- 
ture up to 1600°C. This tube is provided with a number 
of diaphragms to minimize the disturbing effects of air- 
currents. To protect this inner tube from external in- 
fluences and to diminish unnecessary heat losses, it is 
surrounded by several porcelain tubes and air-spaces, as 
shown in the figure. The radiation from the uniformly 
heated region near the centre and which passes out through 
the end of the tube at O is a very close approximation of 
the ideal black-body radiation of Kirchoff. The tempera- 
ture of this central region is measured by means of a care- 
fully calibrated thermocouple. 

As has already been stated, if magnesia, porcelain, plati- 
num, iron, etc., are heated to the same temperature, they 
will emit vastly different amounts of light. If, however, 
these bodies * are heated inside a black body, they will 
all emit the same radiation, and on looking into the small 
opening all details of their contour will be lost, the whole 
region being of uniform brightness. Thus, in the black 
body described above, before the heating has become 
uniform, the platinum wires of the thermocouple can be 
seen as dark lines against the brighter background, but 
when the heating current has been maintained constant 
for some time, so that the heating has become uniform 
in the inner central chamber, the wires of the couple almost 
completely disappear, notwithstanding that, of all sub- 


* Tt is here assumed that the radiaticn is purely thermal and 
that no part is due to luminescence, as the laws of radiation are 
only directly applicable where such is the case, 
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stances, platinum and the black oxide of the radiating walls 
differ most widely in their radiating powers (emissivities). 

Realization in Practice. — Fortunately in pyrometric 
practice it is often easy to realize very nearly the condi- 
tions of a black or totally absorbing body. Thus the 
interior of most furnaces, kilns, and ovens approximates 
this condition, or the bottom of a closed tube of any 
material thrust into any space heated to incandescence. 
Again, iron and coal observed in the open are not far 
removed in their optical properties from the black body. 

Black-body Temperature. — The term black-body tem- 
perature has come into quite extensive use and is of great 
convenience in the discussion of pyrometric problems. 
The temperatures indicated by a radiation-pyrometer that 
has been calibrated against a black body are known as 
black-body temperatures. Thus, were a piece of iron and 
a piece of porcelain both at 1200°, the optical pyrometer, 
which used the red light emitted by these bodies, would 
give, as the temperature of these bodies, 1140° and 1100° 
respectively. This means that iron and porcelain at 1200° 
emit red light of the same intensity as is emitted by a 
black body at 1140° and 1100° C. respectively. The 
‘‘black-body temperature’’ of these materials for green 
light might differ quite appreciably from that for red 
light. It is at once evident that if the ‘‘black-body tem- 
peratures’’ of different bodies, e.g., carbon and platinum, 
are equal, their actual temperatures may differ consider- 
ably (180° C., or so, at 1500°C.). This violates our ordi- 
nary conception of equal temperatures, which is based 
on thermal equilibrium between the bodies if brought 
into contact. 

The temperature of any body, therefore, as measured 
by an optical pyrometer will always be lower than its 
true temperature by an amount depending on the depar- 
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ture of its radiation from that of a black body. There 
is another source of error, however, that may act in the 
direction of making the pyrometer read too high,’ due 
to light reflected by the body whose temperature is being 
measured. This source of error may very often be elimi- 
nated, where the accessibility of the work permits, by 
running a tube down to the incandescent surface, which 
will cut off stray radiation from the surrounding flames. 
The magnitude of the error that may arise from light 
reflected from surrounding hotter objects may be quite 
_considerable (several hundred degrees), depending on the 
temperature, area, and position of the surrounding hot 
objects and the reflecting power of the surface whose 
temperature is under observation. 


LAWS OF RADIATION. 


Stefan’s Law.—Naturally the first relation sought 
between intensity of radiation and temperature was one 
for the total radiation energy sent out by a body, as it 
required less delicate instruments for measurement than 
the study of the spectral distribution of energy. Numer- 
ous attempts to express such a relation were made by 
Newton, Dulong and Petit, Rosetti, and others. These 
attempts, however, merely resulted in empirical expres- 
sions that held only through narrow ranges of tempera- 
ture. The first important step was made by Stefan, who 
examined some of the experimental data of Tyndall on 
the radiation of incandescent platinum wire in the inter- 
val 525° C. to 1200° C., and was led to the conclusion 
that the energy radiated was proportional to the fourth 
power of the absolute temperatures. This relation seemed 
to be further supported by the best experimental data 
of other observers, at least to within the limit of accuracy 
of their observations, being strictly true, however, only 
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for the energy of total radiation from a black body. This 
relation received independent confirmation from Boltz- 
mann, who deduced it from thermodynamic reasoning. 
The conditions imposed by Boltzmann in his discussion 
on the nature of the radiation were such as are fulfilled 
by the radiation from a black body. This relation, which 
has now come to be generally known as the Stefan-Boltz- 
mann radiation law, may then be stated as follows: 

The energy radiated by a black body is proportional to 
the fourth power of the absolute temperature, or 


H=K(T'-T,), 


when E£ is the total energy radiated by the body at abso- 
lute temperature T° to the body at absolute temperature 
T,°, and K is a constant depending on the units used. 
This law has received abundant experimental support from 
the researches of Lummer, Kurlbaum, Pringsheim, Paschen, 
and others, throughout the widest range within which 
temperature-measurements can be made. 

An illustration of the experimental evidence in support 
of this law is given in the table taken from the experi- 
ments of Lummer and Kurlbaum: 


Absolute Temperature. K= —— 
: lt 
46 To Black body. Borsa Iron Oxide. 
312.8 290.5 1 OSS9 sree 
492 290 109.0 2.28 oo. L 
654 290 108.4 6.56 33.1 
795 290 109.9 8.14 36.6 
1108 290 109.0 12.18 46.9 
1481 290 110.7 16.69 65.3 
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It will also be seen from this table that while the intensity 
of the total radiation of iron oxide is 4 or 5 times that of 
polished platinum, it is still considerably less than that 
emitted by a black body. The total radiation from 
bodies other than a black body increases more rapidly 
than the 4th power of the absolute temperature, so that 
as the temperature is raised the radiation of all bodies 
approaches that of the black body. 

Laws of Energy Distribution.—Among the first facts 
to be noticed about the nature of the radiations sent out 
by bodies were, that at low temperatures these radiations 
consisted of ether waves too long to affect the human 
eye. As the temperature was raised, shorter and shorter 
waves were added which could finally be detected by the 
eye; the first of the visible radiations producing the 
sensation termed red, then orange, etc., until the violet 
waves were reached, which were the shortest waves that 
the eye could detect. 

Soon after Langley brought out the bolometer, which 
was so admirably adapted to the measurement of the 
minute energy of radiations, a great mass of valuable 
experimental data was obtained, bearing on the spectral 
distribution of the energy of the radiation emitted by 
various bodies. Among the most important of these 
contributions must be mentioned the researches of Pas- 
chen, who examined the distribution of energy in the 
emission and absorption spectra of various substances. 
Among the experimental facts established by these 
researches were, that by far the largest portion of the 
energy in the spectrum was found in the infra-red region, 
that the position of the wave length having the maxi- 
mum energy depended on the temperature of the body, 
and that, as the temperature was raised, the energy of all 
the waves emitted increased, but the shorter waves more 
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rapidly than the longer, so that the position (wave length) 
of maximum energy in the spectrum shifted to.ard 
shorter wave lengths. These facts are well illustrated 


ENERGY CURVES 
FOR 
‘BLACK. BODY. 


Fria. 39.—Energy Curves, 


by the curves shown in Fig. 39, taken from a paper by 
Lummer and Pringsheim, in which the ordinates are pro- 
portional to the intensity of radiation emitted by a black 
body, and the abscissas are wave lengths (in thousandths 
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of a millimeter). Such curves, as are here shown, where 
the temperature is constant and the energy is meas- 
ured corresponding to radiations of different wave lengths 
emitted by a body, are called energy curves, 7.c., the relation 
determined is J=/(A) for 7 =constant, where J=energy 
corresponding to wave length A, strictly the energy com- 
prised in the region of the spectrum between 4 and A+da, 
and T’ is the absolute temperature of the radiating source. 
It is also interesting to study the change in the intensity 
of some particular wave length as the temperature of 
the radiating source is changed, 7.e., to find J=F(T) for 
A= constant. This can of course be done by exposing 
the bolometer strip in a fixed part of the spectrum and 
observing the galvanometer deflections as the tempera- 
ture is changed. The curves in this way for J=F(T) 
are called isochromatic curves. 

Wien’s Laws.—Wien was led from theoretical considera- 
tions to state that ‘‘when the temperature increases, the 
wave length of every monochromatic radiation diminishes 
in such a way that the product of the temperature and 
the wave length is a constant,’’ 


AT=A,T,. 


Hence for the wave length of the maximum energy, Am, 


we have 
Ani = const.=2930. . < . .-. (@) 


This is known as the “‘ Wien displacement law” and is 
simply a mathematical statement of the fact that as 
the temperature of the radiating source is changed the 
wave length having maximum energy in the spectrum will 
be changed in such a way that the product of this wave 
length and the corresponding absolute temperature of 
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the source, 7’, is equal to a constant. Wien then com- 
bined the above relation with the Stefan-Boltzmann law 
and was led to the relation that 


EST °=constant=De fs asain ee el 


in which Emax indicates the energy corresponding to the 
wave length of the maximum energy and 7’ is the abso- 
lute temperature of the radiating source (black body). 
Both of these generalizations of Wien for the radiations 
emitted by a black body have received the most con- 
vincing experimental verification throughout the widest 
ranges of measurable temperatures that are at present 
available to the experimentalist. 

As an illustration of the experimental evidence in sup- 
port of these two laws of radiation, the following table 
has been added, taken from a paper by Lummer and 
Pringsheim on the radiation from a black body: 


Absolute 5 eae 
An Em A=imT B=EmT—> Tempera- T= == Die. 
ture. Bmean 
4.53 2.026 2814 PEO MOS GONE S 621.3 +0°.1 
4.08 4.28 2950 2166 723 721.5 —1 .5 
3.28 18.66 2980 2208 908 .5 910.1 +1 .6 
2.96 21.50 2956 2166 998 .5 996.5 —2 .0 
Qa 34.0 2966 2164 1094 .5 1092.3 —2 .2 
2.35 68.8 2959 2176 1259 .0 WAY (oy a LS 
2.04 145.00 2979 2184 1460 .4 1460.0 —0 .4 
1.78 270.8 2928 2246 1646 1653.5 +7 .5 


Meantneeene 2940 2188.10-%7 


As will be seen, these results of experiment are in most 
satisfactory argeement with these laws, when one con- 
siders the experimental difficulties that are involved 
in the measurements, In the value for B the tempera- 
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ture enters to the 5th power, so that a small error in 
the temperature produces a very marked effect on the 
value of B. Paschen later obtained J,,7'=2920. 

Wien also published the result of a further theoretical 
investigation on the spectral distribution of energy in 
the radiation of a black body, in which he was led to 
the conclusion that the energy J corresponding to any 
wave length was represented by 


ies 0 tee tee oa vs) CLUL) 


where J is the energy corresponding to wave-length A, T is 
the absolute temperature of the radiating black body, e is 
the base of the natural system of logarithms, and ¢, and c, 
are constants. 

The subsequent experimental work of Beckman, Rubens, 
and others has shown that Wien’s distribution law does 
not hold for long wave lengths, although it amply suf- 
fices throughout the whole visible spectrum, and may 
be applied in all cases where A7’<3000. 

Planck has deduced an expression analogous to Wien’s 
which applies with exactness for all wave-lengths and 
temperatures. His law, which reduces to Wien’s for 
small values of 4, may be written 


C2 = 


J=c." He - 1) : 


Other radiation laws have also been suggested, but 
Planck’s seems to best satisfy both experiment and- 
theory. 

For the radiation from all substances that have been 
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examined experimentally, it has been found that the 
“ displacement law,” 


dm E=const.=A,,. . . . ~ (la) 


still holds true, although the radiation may depart far 
from that for a black body. In this case, however, the 
value of the constant is different from that for a black 
body. Thus for polished platinum Lummer and Prings- 
heim found A,=2626. 

For the radiation from other than a black body the law 
of maximum energy applies only in the modified form 


ET 4= const. = Bae wa tt ol 


where a cannot be less than 5 and is not probably ever 
greater than 6, the value found by Lummer and Prings- 
heim for polished platinum. The general form of Wien’s 


law III takes the form J=c,A~*e AF; where6>a>5. 
Tummer and Pringsheim found the following limits of 
temperature as given by the Wien relation Ia: 


Am Tmax Tmin 
Ilectrictarc si; caaiseie ete ee 0.74 4200 abs. | 3750 abs. 
INGEN De abou ood sno wad ee, 2450 2200 
AUEHIDURNEN nee ee eee ee 2450 2200 
Incandescent lamp........... 1.4 2100 1875 
Can dlewersacsuercice orca iL 1960 1750 
AMER NTI 6 cao undoped ou 6 1 OO 1900 1700 


Lummer and Pringsheim also heated a carbon tube 
electrically to about 2000° C. and observed the tempera- 
ture inside simultaneously with instruments making use 
of the several radiation laws; 
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IPHOLOMOLTIC retsrere eho eateries = 


Total radiation........... : 2345 
Energy maximum......... 


This complete concordance at such a high temperature 
between the different radiation methods gives further con- 
fidence in the legitimacy of their indefinite extrapolation 
for non-luminescent bodies. Waidner and Burgess have 
also found that this accord probably exists at the tem- 
perature of the electric arc, 3600° C. 

Applications to Pyrometry.—It is evident that theoret- 
ically any of these laws and their various consequences 
might be used as a basis of pyrometry, but practically it 
is not convenient to make use of all of them. The dis- 
placement law (/,,7’=A) and the maximum-energy law 
(ET ->=B) of Wien are well-established relations, but 
in practice it is exceedingly difficult to construct instru- 
ments of sufficient sensibility to give any considerable 
precision, and any industrial pyrometer using these prin- 
- ciples is out of the question .at the present time. The 
reason of the lack of sensibility with the relation 1,,7=A 
is due to the fact that the exact position of the wave 
length possessing the maximum of energy is very difficult 
to locate, especially at relatively low temperatures; see 
Fig. 39. The value of the maximum energy could perhaps 
be measured more readily, but, as this quantity varies as 
the fifth power of the temperature, there would hardly be 
any preference for this over the former method. 

There have been, however, several most convenient, 
simple, and very accurate instruments devised which are 
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based either on the use of Stefan’s law (E=K(I*— a) 


or Wien’s distribution law (7 = cA) , either directly 
or indirectly, and in the two following chapters we shall 
treat of these at some length. 

Crova suggested that the upper limit of the spectrum 
of an incandescent body might be used as a measure of 
this temperature, and Hempel has recently tried this 
method with a special form of spectroscope, using a 
luminescent screen for observing when the upper spectrum 
limit is beyond the visible radiations; but, as compared 
with the photometric and radiation pyrometers, only 
crude results can be obtained. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HEAT-RADIATION PYROMETER. 


Principle.—The quantity of heat that a body receives 
by radiation from another body depends on certain condi- 
tions relative to each of the two bodies, which are: 

1. Temperature; 

2. Surface; 

3. Distance apart; 

4. Emissive and absorbing power. 

In order to utilize heat radiation for the determination 
of temperatures, one measures a heat change produced on 
the body used as an instrument by the body to be studied; 
this heat change is either a rise of temperature or a re- 
sulting phenomenon, such as a change of electrical resist- 
ance, thermoelectromotive force, etc. 

The quantity of heat given off is proportional to the 
radiating surface S, and varies inversely as the square of 
the distance J. 

2 2 
gah VG = WES, 
d being the diameter of the radiating surface S, FH its 
emissive power. 
Q is the apparent diameter of the object; the 
quantity of heat radiated depends then upon the solid 
angle under which the object is seen. Any instrument 
187 


Now, 
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making use of the intensity of radiation must, therefore, 
have a receiving device of sufficiently small area so that 
it may be completely covered by th desired radiation. 

The emissive power FH is very variable from one substance 
to another as we have seen, and for the same substance 
variable with the temperature. It would be desirable to 
determine this, but that is difficult, often impossible, 
especially at high temperatures, although some advance 
has been made in this direction as we have seen in the 
preceding chapter. 

The coefficient k’” is a function of the temperature 
alone, which expresses the law of variation of the radia- 
tion with he temperature. This law should be determined 
in the first place. It is on the more or less exact knowl- 
edge of this law that the entire accuracy of the results de- 
pends. We have seen that Stefan’s law (p. 177) satisfies 
all requirements for the measurement of total radiation, 
although the early experimenters, working before the 
establishment of this law, were obliged to express their 
results empirically. 

Let us see now what are the experimental arrangements 
which have been used to measure the intensity of heat 
radiation; these measurements have had for their only aim, 
until recently, the determination of the sun’s temperature, 
but they may serve other uses. 

Pouillet’s Experiments.—Before Pouillet, Gasparin had 
already made some trials. His apparatus consisted of a 
hollow brass sphere mounted on a foot and blackened; a 
thermometer was used to measure the rise in temperature 
of the water contained in the sphere. The advantage 
of this arrangement was that the apparatus was always 
turned properly toward the sun. 

The pyrrhéliométre of Pouillet consists of a calorimeter 
which measures directly the heat received by radiation 
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(Fig.40). A very thin silver box is carried by a hollow tube, 
cut along a generatrix to let the 
thermometer be seen. The box is 
of 100 mm. diameter by 15 mm. 
height; it contains 100 cc. of water. 
At the lower part of the box is 
located a metallic disk of the same 
diameter as the box, and serving to 
turn the apparatus toward the sun; 
it suffices, in fact, for the shadows 
of the box and disk to coincide 
exactly in order that the system be 
properly pointed. A knob serves to 
turn the apparatus about its axis 
in order to stir the water. Finally 
a support gives the means of placing 
the system in any desired orienta- 
tion. 

To take an observation, the ap- 
. paratus is set up and shielded from 
the sun’s action by means of a 
screen; the readings of the thermometer are taken for 
five minutes; the screen is removed and the thermometer 
is read for five minutes; the screen is put back, and a new 
‘set of readings of the thermometer for five minutes is 
taken. 

The first and the third sets furnish the corrections due 
to the surroundings. Pouillet observed in this way a rise 
of temperature of 1° in five minutes. 

In the determination of the temperature of the sun it 
was evidently necessary to take into account the heat 
absorbed by the atmosphere (it is about 20 per cent of the 
total radiation from the sun). Pouillet found by this 
method 1300° for the temperature of the sun. 
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Experiments of Violle.—Violle makes use of an actino- 
metre, whose principle is quite different from that of the 
preceding apparatus; one observes the stationary equilib- 
rium of a thermometer receiving simultaneously radiation 
from an enclosure at fixed temperature, and that from the 
hot substance to be investigated (Fig. 41). 

The apparatus consists of two spherical concentric 
coverings of brass, in which a water circulation may be 
set up at constant temperature, or ice may be substituted 
for water. The inner covering of 150 mm. diameter is 
blackened inside. The thermometer has a spherical bulb 
whose diameter varies from.5 to 15 mm.; the surface of 


Bra 415 


the bulb is also blackened. The scale is divided into fifths 
of a degree. The entrance-tube carries a diaphragm 
pierced with holes of different diameter; on the extension 
of this tube is located an opening closed by a ground- 
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glass mirror slightly blackened, which permits of deter- 
mining that the solar rays fall quite exactly upon the ther- 
mometer bulb. 

The establishment of the temperature equilibrium re- 
quires fifteen minutes, and the differences of temperature 
observed vary from 15° to 20°. 

Violle found in this way, for the temperature of the sun, 
figures varying from 1500° to 2500°. 

Pouillet and Violle made use of Dulong and Petit’s law 
of radiation, 

q=u, 


that the discoverers had established by observations reach- 
ing only to 300°. 

The constant a may be determined for each apparatus 
by a single experiment made at a known temperature. 
This law, as we shall show farther on, is not exact, so that, 
according to the temperature used to determine the con- 
stant, a different value of the latter is found, and conse- 
quently also different values at temperatures calculated, 
assuming this law to hold. This is the reason for the 
differences between the three figures, 1800, 1500, and 
2500, of Pouillet and Violle. They correspond to deter- 
minations of the constant obtained by means of prelimi- 
nary experiments made at the temperatures of 100°, 300°, 
and 1500°. 

The elder Secchi, making use of Newton’s formula, 


q=a(t,—t), 


still more inexact, found for the sun’s temperature several 


millions of degrees. 
Work of Rosetti.—The Italian scientist, Rosetti, was 
the first to grasp the fundamental importance of the choice 
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of the law assumed for radiating power; he showed that a 
graduation made by an experiment at 300° gave for the 
temperature of a body heated in the oxhydrogen flame: 


46,000 if one uses the law of Newton; 
L100 6 Be BS eS Dlone and wert, 


Now the temperature of the oxyhydrogen flame is about 
2000°. 

This physicist used a thermoelectric pile whose sensi- 
bility could be changed without touching the element; in 
the apparatus of Violle it is necessary, on the contrary, to 
change the thermometer, a proceeding which renders the 
observations comparable with difficulty. 

The pile (Fig. 42) consists of twenty-five sheets of 
bismuth and antimony; these sheets are very thin, for the 
whole of the apparatus is but 5 mm. on a side. The whole 
is enclosed in a small metallic tube. 


10 et ie, a oT +6 12:13 14 18 16 17 18 192! 
= (== ———— 


Fie. 42. 


To make an experiment there is placed before the pile a 
sereen filled with water, which is removed at the instant 
of taking an observation, 
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A preliminary calibration made with a Leslie’s cube of 
iron filled with mercury that is heated from 0° to 300° 
gave the following results: 

Excess of the Temperature of 


the Cube over the Surround- 
ing Temperature. 


Reading of 
Galvanometer. 


Sy? Reliance ua bine Ate eS 10° 
WY 2S let isha eet exerts, os8).0" 540. os 0 55 
1G 2 Sacenmceemereretaystet sislae te 141 .9 
DAD RING An ND ORANG CMO 283 .5 


Newton’s law and that of Dulong and Petit giving no 
concordance between the numbers observed and those 
computed, Rosetti proposed the formula 


Q=aT*(T—6)—b(T—84), 


where 7'=absolute temperature of the radiating body, 
6=the absolute temperature of the surroundings. This 
formula with two parameters permits necessarily a closer 
following of the phenomenon than a formula with but a 
single parameter. 


T~ Deflections Deflections Computed. 
Observed. Dulong’s Law. Rosetti’s Law. 
50 he WY A+2.12 A—0.23 
100 46.4 +0.95 
150 i 90.1 —2.12 +0.70 
200 Tora +4.82 +0.99 
250 234.7 +2.83 —0.12 


Rosetti showed later that the formula he proposed did 
not lead to absurd results for higher temperatures. A 
mass of copper was heated to redness in a flame, and the 
temperature was estimated by the calorimetric method 
(a quite uncertain method, as the variation of the specific 
heat of copper is not known). The two methods gave 
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respectively 735° and 760°. This difference of 25° is less 
than the experimental uncertainties. 

Disks of blackened metal placed in the upper part of a 
Bunsen flame gave, according to the formula, temperatures 
of the order of 1000°; oxychloride of magnesium in the 
oxyhydrogen blast-lamp gave 2300°. All these numbers 
are possible. 

Rosetti, using this formula, found 10,000° for the tem- 
perature of the sun, this figure resulting from an extra- 
polation above 300°. 

Experiments of Wilson and Gray.— These physicists 
measured the intensity of radiation by means of a thermo- 
electric couple, a method first conceived by Deprez and 
d’Arsonval. A movable coil made of two different metals 
(silver and palladium) is suspended by a silk cocoon fibre 
between the poles of a magnet. The solar radiation is 
allowed to fall upon one of the junctions, while upon the 
other junction is directed a source of heat which exactly 
balances the first. As the temperature of this auxiliary 
source is necessarily the lesser, it is necessary that the 
apparent angle which it subtends at the galvanometer 
be the greater. 

Wilson and Gray used an apparatus similar to the 
radiomicrometer of Boys. The suspending fibre is of 
quartz; the metals employed are bismuth and antimony: 
the electromotive force so produced is twenty times greater 
than that obtained with the palladium-silver couple. The 
metallic strips & and Rk’ (Fig. 43) are very thin (0.1 mm.), 
which renders the construction of the apparatus quite 
delicate. In order to protect the movable coil against air- 
currents, it is enclosed in a metallic case (Fig. 44); an open 
tube lets pass in the radiation; diaphragms set inside this 
tube prevent air-disturbances 

Instead of measuring, as may be done, the deflection of 
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the mobile parts, the investigators preferred to employ a 
null method making use of another radiation, that from 
a modification of the meldometer of Jolly, an apparatus 
used also for the graduation of the radiomicrometer. The 
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Fig. 43. Fig. 44. 


meldometer (Chapter X) consists of a strip of platinum 
heated by an electric current; the dimensions are as fol- 
lows: 102 mm. in length, 12 mm. in breadth, and 0.01 mm. 
thick. This strip they placed in the midst of an enclo- 
sure surrounded by water. Fastened at one end, it is 
held in place at the other end by a spring and carries on 
this end a lever to which is fixed a mirror arrangement 
serving to optically amplify the variations in the length of 
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the strip resulting from its heating by the passage of the 
more or less intense current. 

The relation between the change of length and the tem- 
perature is determined by means of the fusion of very small 
fragments (1/,, milligramme) of bodies whose fusing-points 
are known. Wilson and Gray used the following, which 
for the gold and palladium are certainly too low: 


Silverichloncdesss ee ae 452° 
Gold AeA ca Rc eee 1045 
Palladium een eee 1500 


With this apparatus they apparently verified, up to the 
fusion of platinum, the law of radiation given by Stefan, 


E=k(T‘—T,). 


For the purpose of graduation, the meldometer was 
removed to a distance, so that its action on the radio- 
micrometer was always the same, and it was assumed that 
the intensity varies as the inverse square of the distance. It 
is besides necessary to know the emissive power of platinum; 
Wilson and Gray took as starting-points the results given 
by previous experiments: 


zo Emissive Power. 
S008 ac cask a. eee ae 
GOO uae Pe a ee aa 
S60 he 22k ee za 


And by extrapolation they found 1/2.9 at the temperature 
of 1250°, temperature which balanced the solar radiation, 
with the somewhat large apparent angle subtended by the 
meldometer. In admitting, then, with Rosetti and Young, 
a zenith absorption of 30 per cent, the temperature of the 
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sun, supposed to be a black body, was found equal to about 
6200°. 

This figure must be considerably uncertain, on account 
of the errors involved in the fusing-points employed for 
graduation, and because of the fact that the radiation 
from platinum does not obey Stefan’s law. Furthermore 
the constants for platinum were found in terms of those 
of copper oxide, a substance they found, incorrectly, to 
depart more from a black body than polished platinum. 

Langley and Abbot’s Experiments.—Langley has de- 
vised, under the name of bolometer, a radiometric appa- 
ratus which he has used only incidentally to measure 
temperatures, but which may be so used and has the 
advantage over the preceding methods of being more sen- 
sitive. 

It consists of a Wheatstone bridge, one arm of which is 
made of flat wires extremely thin (0.01 mm.) and very 
short (a few millimeters at the most). The variations 
of resistance of this arm of the bridge submitted to the 
radiation are measured. The current passing through 
the system is capable of raising its temperature 3° or 4°; 
the excess of heat furnished to one of the arms produces 
a deflection of the galvanometer. 

The system is fixed at the bottom of a tube which may 
be pointed like a telescope toward the body whose radia- 
tion is to be measured; diaphragms fixed at various points 
stop interior currents of air. One may also, by aid of a 
lens, concentrate the radiation upon the wire and amplify 
very much in this way the effect produced when the 
apparent angle of the object is small. 

The bolometer of Langley has up to the present been 
used almost exclusively to study the distribution of radi- 
ant energy in the solar spectrum, and especially in the 
infra-red. It is sufficiently sensitive in the hands of 
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Langley and Abbot to detect changes of less than 
0°.000001 C. 

Conditions of Use.—We have dwelt at length upon those 
radiation-pyrometers which have been used up to the 
present only for a single purpose, the estimation of the 
sun’s temperature, because it is possible that some day or 
other their usage may penetrate into industrial works, 
where they may be of real service. In a certain number of 
industrial operations the temperatures are so high that no 
substance, not even platinum, can resist for long their 
action. When it is desired to have apparatus of con- 
tinuous indications, and at the same time unalterable, it 
will be necessary to make use of radiation-pyrometers. 

A tube of fire-clay passing through the lining of the 
furnace, and penetrating into the midst of the latter for a 
distance of 0.50 m. to 1.00 m., closed at the inner end and . 
open at the outer, would give a radiating surface at the 
temperature of the furnace which could be examined by 
means of a lens projecting upon the measuring apparatus 
the image of the sealed base of this tube. This arrange- 
ment also gives radiation obeying very nearly the laws 
we have discussed, that is, a black body is realized ap- 
proximately and Stefan’s and Wien’s laws may be used 
with radiation instruments. 

Féry Thermoelectric Telescope.—This pyrometer is the 
only convenient form of instrument making use of total 
radiation and based on Stefan’s law (p. 177) which has 
come into practical use for temperature-measurements. 
As in the case of the photometric pyrometers, the limita- 
tions as to the realization of a black body apply here also. 

Use is made of the Stefan-Boltzmann law, 


B=K(T*—T,'), 


in the following way: Radiation from an incandescent 
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body is focussed upon a very sensitive thermocouple 
and raises its temperature. The electromotive force thus 
generated at the Junction actuates a sensitive potential 
galvanometer in series with the couple in exactly the same 
way as in the Le Chatelier thermoelectric pyrometer; so 
that we have here a radiation-pyrometer which is direct- 
reading by means of a pointer on a scale, and may there- 
fore readily be made a recording instrument. 

The difficulty in construction of such an instrument is 
realizing a material for lens which is transparent for all 
radiations visible and invisible, so that the pyrometer 
may be calibrated directly in terms of Stefan’s law and 
so that its indications will be reliable at temperatures 
however high. This is effected by use of a fluorite lens 
which for temperatures above 900°C. satisfies the con- 
ditions of not altering appreciably the radiations trans- 
mitted through it; that is to say, the ratio of the radiations 
absorbed to the radiation transmitted is constant. 

At low temperatures a large proportion of the energy 
exists in the form of long wave lengths, and as fluorite has 
an absorption-band in the infra-red (near 6,4), it will absorb 
a considerable proportion of the radiation, and therefore 
Stefan’s law can no longer be assumed. 

Fig. 45 illustrates the construction of the instrument, 
where F is the fluorite lens, P a rack and pinion for focus- 
sing the radiations upon the thermo-junction of iron-con- 
stantan, and protected from extraneous rays by the screens 
C, D, shown also in section at AB. The thermo-junction 
is of exceedingly small dimensions, only a few thousandths 
of a millimeter wide, and is soldered to a silver disk. The 
leads are brought out to the insulated binding-posts 6, 0’, 
so placed as to reduce the chances of extraneous thermal 
currents to a minimum. The circuit is completed through 
a sensitive galvanometer provided with a scale. A dia- 
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phragm fixed in size and position, HH, gives an opening 
of constant angle independent of the focussing whereby 
the cone of rays striking the junction is not changed in 
size by focussing. 

In making a temperature-measurement it is necessary 
to sharply focus the image of the incandescent object 
upon the thermo-junction by means of the eye-piece O, 
and care must be taken that this image is of greater size 
than the junction. This adjustment once made, the 
pyrometer functions indefinitely while sighted upon the 
same object, and readings of the galvanometer scale give 
temperatures directly from the calibration. 

The precision attainable with this form of instrument, 
over the range it may be controlled with the thermoelectric 
pyrometer, is shown from data obtained by Féry, assum- 
ing Stefan’s law to hold in the form, 


CE =d=7.66T'X10-®, 


where £ is the total energy of radiation and d the gal- 
vanometer deflection and 7’ the absolute temperature. 


a Temp. from Temp. from 4in Error 
Thermocouple. Stefan’s Law. Degrees. in %. 
11 844° 860° +16° 1.85 
14 914 925 +11 .84 
Viteatt 990 990 0 0 
215 1054 1060 + 6 .60 
26.0 1120 1120 0 .0 
32.2 1192 1190 — 2 Aalye 
38.7 1260 1250 —10 .80 
45.7 1328 1320 — 8 .60 
220 1385 1380 — § .36 
62.2 1458 1450 — 8 .50 


It is evident, furthermore, that if the galvanometer has 
a uniformly graduated scale and the temperature 7’, cor- 
responding to any one scale reading FR, is known, that for 
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any other reading R, may be found from the relation 


rs, 
TTR 
which also shows that errors in the galvanometer readings 
are divided by four when reduced to temperatures. Tor 
very high temperatures deflections off the scale of the 
galvanometer will be obtained. Féry overcomes this diffi- 
culty by substituting a smaller diaphragm before the 
objective when the radiation is reduced in the ratio of 
the areas of the apertures. Shunting the galvanometer 
will also accomplish the same end, and this latter method 
is probably capable of more accuracy than Féry’s. 

The highest temperatures which may be estimated by 
this pyrometer are limited only by the applications of 
Stefan’s law to this extreme region, and whether Stefan’s 
law applies or not, consistent results, nevertheless, will be 
obtained. 

The laboratory form of apparatus described above is 
not suitable for use in technical practice, and fluorite is 
difficult to get of sufficient size. An industrial pyrom- 
eter is readily made by substituting for the fluorite lens 
one of glass, and for the delicate galvanometer one of the 
same type and sensibility as used in thermoelectric work; 
the resulting instrument is robust and sufficiently sen- 
sitive for all practical uses and as made has a range of 
from 800° C. to 1600° C., although the upper limit could 
readily be extended by having two scales on the instru- 
ment, with a shunt. 

The indications of the industrial form of this pyrom- 
eter will not obey Stefan’s law, but the instrument may 
readily be calibrated by direct comparison-either with a 
thermocouple or with a laboratory form of Féry instru- 
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ment, and the scale of temperatures engraved on the 
instrument. 

Both types of instrument can be used to reach lower 
temperatures (650°) by means of more sensitive galvanom- 
eters. 

Lower temperatures might also be reached by converting 
the instrument into a reflecting telescope with a concave 
mirror behind the thermo-junction, and Féry has just de- 
signed such an instrument with which temperatures nearly 
as low as 600° C. may be reached. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OPTICAL PYROMETER. 


Principle.—Instead of using the totality of the radignt 
energy as in the methods described in the preceding 
chapter, use is made of the luminous radiations only. This 
utilization may be effected in many different ways, which 
give methods of unequal precision and varying in facility 
of manipulation. 

Before beginning their study, it is well to recall certain 
properties of radiations. 

Kirchoff’s Law.—An incandescent body emits radiations 
of different wave lengths. For a given wave length and a 
given temperature the intensity of this emitted radiation 
is not the same for different bodies: this is expressed by 
saying that they have for this radiation different emzssive 
powers. Similarly, a body which receives radiations of a 
given wave length absorbs a part of them and sends back 
another part by diffusion or reflection; a certain quantity 
may also traverse the body. The diffusing, reflecting, or 
transmitting power at a given temperature, for a given 
wave length, varies from one body to another. The emis- 
sive power and the diffusive power (in the case of an opaque 
and non-reflecting body) vary always inversely, resting com- 
plementary to each other. 

Substances of great emissive power, as lampblack, have 
a small diffusive power; substances of small emissive 
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power, as polished silver, magnesia, have a very great 
diffusing or reflecting power. 

If we take as the measure of the emissive power the 
ratio of the intensity of the radiation of the body consid- 
ered to that of a black body (p. 173) at the same tempera- 
ture, and as measure of the diffusive power the ratio of 
the intensity of the radiation diffused to the incident 
radiation, the sum of these two quantities is equal to 
unity. 

The emissive power of a body varies from one radiation 
to another, and consequently also its diffusing and trans- 
mitting powers, since these two powers are complementary 
to each other. It follows that the relative proportions of 
the visible radiations received or given off by a body are 
not the same; so that different bodies, at the same tem- 
perature, appear to us to be differently colored. 

At the same temperature, the color proper to a body, and 
its apparent color when it is lighted by white light, are 
complementary to each other. Yellow substances, as 
oxide of zinc heated, emit a greenish-blue light. At tem- 
peratures less than 2000° the red radiations predominate 
greatly and mask the inequalities of the radiations of 
other wave lengths. To render easily visible the colora- 
tions of radiating bodies it is necessary to compare them 
with those of a black body under the same temperature 
conditions. A hole pierced in the body, or a crack across 
the surface, gives a very good term of comparison to judge 
of this coloration. 

The intensity of the radiations emitted by a black body 
increases always with the temperature, and the more 
rapidly as we approach the blue region of the spectrum; 
but on the other hand the radiations from the red end are 
the first to commence to have an intensity appreciable to 
vision, so that the color of bodies heated to higher and 
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higher temperatures starts with red, tending towards white 
passing through orange and yellow. White is, in fact, the 
color proper to bodies extremely hot, as is the sun. 

Bodies not black have a law of increase different from 
that for black bodies, because the emissive power varies 
with the temperature. It increases unequally for the 
various radiations, so that the color of bodies, with respect 
to the color of a black body, changes with the temperature. 

The following table gives for different colors the ratios 
of the values of emissive powers of some bodies to that of 
a black body. The red radiation was observed through a 
glass containing copper, the green by aid of a chromium 
copper glass, the blue through an ammoniacal solution of 
cupric hydrate. The substance covered the junction of a 
thermoelectric couple, and was cut by grooves; and it was 
the brightness of the bottom of these grooves which was 
compared to that of the surface. 


Red. Green. Blue. 


; at 1300° 0.10 0.15 0.20 
Magnesia... <tc)... 

1550 .30 foo) .40 

; 1200 .05 .10 .10 
Dimes. eee tont 

1700 .60 .40 .60 

Oxide of chromium. . mane 1 ed 00 

1700 1.00 .40 .30 

Onde other 1200 Ts P00 Si ene 

1760 . 60 .50 oop 

Oxide of cerium... .. { Teall ne 10 1-00 

1700 .90 .90 .85 

ie ae 1200 325 -40 1.00 

i aia 1700 .50 .80 1.00 


The estimation of temperature, from measurements of 
luminous radiations, may, at least in theory, be made 
directly in three different ways, by utilizing: 

The total intensity of the luminous radiation; 
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The intensity of a radiation of definite wave length; 

The relative intensity of radiations of definite wave 
lengths. 

In the chapter (VII) on the laws of radiation we have 
discussed the recent theoretical and experimental advances 
underlying these methods. 

Measurement of the Total Intensity of Radiation.—The 
brightness of substances increases very rapidly with the 
temperature. One may with the unaided eye estimate com- 
paratively this brightness, but this measurement is very 
uncertain, for lack of a constant standard of comparison. 
The sensitiveness of the eye varies, in fact, with the indi- 
vidual, with the light which the eye received immediately 
preceding, and with the attendant fatigue. Photometric 
processes, precise for comparison with a standard source, 
cannot be employed on account of the change of hue with 
the temperature. 

The following method might be tried: trace on a white 
surface, diffusive or translucent marks, of definite intensity 
and dimensions, and seek what fraction of the light must 
be employed to render the marks invisible. The indi- 
cations will be still quite variable and will depend upon 
the degree of the eye’s fatigue. 

We can then say that there actually exists no definite 
method based on the appreciation of the total intensity of 
luminous radiation for the estimation of temperatures, 

Measurement of the Intensity of a Simple Radiation.— 
We may estimate the temperature of a body from the 
intensity of one of its radiations, provided that we know 
the emissive power of the body at that temperature and the 
law of variation of this radiation determined in terms of 
the air-thermometer. 

The emissive power varies with the temperature, and 
generally is not known. It might seem that this would 
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be enough to reject this method and similar methods 
by radiation. But this is not so, for the following 
reasons: 

1. At temperatures higher than the fusing-point of 
platinum there is no other pyrometric method at present 
applicable. 

2. A great many bodies have a considerable emissive 
power, nearly unity, and particularly some bodies of indus- 
trial importance, as iron and coal. 

3. The variation of radiation with temperature is suffi- 
ciently marked so that the errors committed in neglecting 
the emissive power are small. Thus at 1000° the red 
radiation emitted by carbon is quadrupled for an interval 
of 100°; it is doubled at 1500° for the same temperature 
interval. 

Then, except for some bodies exceptionally white, the 
emissive powers at high temperatures are superior to 0.5. 
By taking them equal to 0.75, the greatest error that will 
be made for the ordinary temperatures comprised between 
1000° and 1500° will be from 25° to 50°. 

Furthermore, in cases where the emissive power is 
unknown, an optical pyrometer will still give a consistent 
temperature scale for a give body, 7.e., in terms of black- 
body temperatures (p. 176). 

Optical Pyrometer of Le Chatelier—Ed. Becquerel had 
proposed in 1864 to refer the measurement of high tem- 
peratures to the measurement of the intensity of red 
radiations emitted by incandescent bodies; but this method 
had never been realized in a complete manner, and still less 
employed. Le Chatelier, taking up the question, devised 
an experimental arrangement suitable for such measure- 
ments, and he determined a law of radiation of substances 
in terms of the temperature. 

Photometer.— For these measurements a photometric 
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apparatus is required which gives, not as do the ordinary 
photometers, a measurement of the total illumination pro- 
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duced by a source (illumination which varies with the 
dimensions of this source), but the intrinsic brightness of 
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each unit of surface. Use may be made of a photometer 
based on a principle due to Cornu. 

The apparatus (Figs. 46 and 47) consists essentially of 
a telescope which carries a small comparison-lamp at- 
tached laterally. The image of the flame of this lamp is 
projected on a mirror M at 45° placed at the principal focus 
of the telescope. One adjusts for equality of intensity the 
images of the object that is viewed and of the comparison- 
flame, these images being side by side. 

The telscope comprises an objective in front of which 
is placed a cat’s-eye diaphragm which admits of varying 
the effective aperture of this objective, and, beyond, a stand 
destined to carry tinted absorbing-glasses. 

At the focus of the objective is a mirror inclined at 45° 
which reflects the image of the lamp projected by an 
intermediary lens. An ocular, before which is placed in a 
set position a monochromatic glass, serves for observing 
the images of the flame and of the object. 

To the lamp is fixed a rectangular diaphragm which 
stops the luminous rays not utilized and which carries a 
stand to receive tinted absorbing-glasses. 

The edge of the mirror at 45° is in the plane of the 
image of the source studied, so that the reflected image 
and the direct image are side by side, separated only by the 
edge of the mirror. This mirror, according to a method 
devised by Cornu, is made of a plate of black glass cut with 
a diamond, which gives a very sharp edge. 

In order to vary the relative intensities of the images, 
one thus employs simultaneously tinted glasses placed 
before one or the other of the two objectives, and the 
cat’s-eye mentioned. A screw allows of varying the aper- 
ture of this cat’s-eye, and a suitable scales indicates the 
dimensions of this opening. 

It is very important that the tinted glasses have an 
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absorbing power as uniform as possible and do not possess 
absorption-bands. These conditions are fulfilled by cer- 
tain smoked glasses of ancient make (CuO,Fe,O,,Mn0O,) ; 
for the fabrication of these glasses use is now made of 
the oxides of nickel and cobalt, which give absorption- 
bands. 

' To determine the absorbing power of these glasses, a 
measurement is made with and without them; the ratio 


of the squares of the aperture of the cat’s-eye gives the 
absorbing power. 

For monochromatic screens one may use: 

1. Red copper glass, which lets pass 4=659,* about. 
This one is preferable, as it is more nearly monochromatic 
and because measurements at low temperatures may be 
made with it, the first radiations emitted being red. 


* Red glasses furnished by the maker Pellin, Paris, have an 
equivalent wave length of about A4=632. 
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2. Green glass (A=546, about). The observations are 
then easier than in the red for some eyes, but they can be 
commenced only at higher temperatures. 

3. Ammoniacal solution of copper oxide (A= 460, about). 
The use of this last screen, which is far from monochro- 
matic, is without interest; the eye is only slightly sensi- 
tive to the blue radiations, and these last become some- 
what intense only at high temperatures. 

Adjustment of the Apparatus.—There are in the appa- 
ratus two parts which require very careful adjustment for 
best results, and these parts should consequently be so 
made as to admit of the necessary manipulation to obtain 
the desired effect. 

1. The luminous beam coming from the lamp and which 
is reflected by the mirror, and that which comes directly 
from the object viewed, should penetrate into the eye in 
their totality. This condition is fulfilled if the images 
of the two objectives given by the ocular are super- 
posed. 

This is verified by examining with a lens these two 
images which are formed slightly behind the collar of the 
ocular. It is evidently necessary, in order to see them, to 
illumine the two objectives, one with the lamp, the other 
with any source of light. If the superposition does not 
exist, it is established by trial by turning the screws which 
hold the mirror. If it is not too severely jarred, the appa- 
ratus should remain indefinitely in adjustment. 

In order that a steady light may be had, certain pre- 
cautions in the adjustment of the comparison-lamp are 
necessary. As far as possible, one should always employ 
the same gasolene. The flame should have a constant 
height, equal, for example, to the window of the rectangular 
diaphragm placed before the flame. Its image should be 
cut exactly in two by the edge of the mirror, a result 
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obtained by turning the lamp in its stand, which is 
eccentric (Fig. 48). 

Finally, before taking an observation, 
one must wait some ten minutes for the 
lamp to come into heat equilibrium; 
then only does the flame possess a con- 
stant brightness. 

Measurements.—In order to take an 
observation, a body selected as stand- 
ard, as the flame of a stearine can- 
dle or the flame of a kerosene lamp, 
is examined; one observes: 

1. m, the number of absorbing- 
glasses ; 

2. d,, the aperture of the cat’s-eye; 

3. fy, the extension of the objective 
- for focussing. 

The same process is followed for 
the source to be studied, and the 
numbers n,, d,, /, are found. 

k being the absorption coefficient of the tinted glasses, 


we have: 
t= (2) "-(2)-@) 
eae d, fee 


For the glasses mentioned, the absorption coefficients 
are: 


k='/,,, corresponding to A=659; 
k= 7 - Oo A= 5465 
ae Z “4460, 


For very small objects which would have to be placed 
very near, a supplementary objective is put in front of the 
telescope; the object is placed in the principal focus of this 
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new lens, the objective of the apparatus being focussed for 
parallel rays. The absorptive power of this supplementary 
lens is reckoned as 1/,). 

Details of an Observation.—The first operation to make 
is the determination of the absorption coefficients of the 
absorbing-glasses. For that, one views an object of suit- 
able brightness once with the tinted glass before the cat’s- 
eye and then without this glass. Let N be the aperture 
of the cat’s-eye without tinted glass, and N’ the aperture 
with such a glass. The coefficient k of absorption is 


rf) 


The following observations furnish data for the deter- 
mination of the absorbing powers of different glasses 
employed in the course of studies relative to the radiations 
from incandescent mantles. 

Emissive Power.— Before being able to establish the 
relation which exists between the intensity of radiation of 
incandescent bodies and their temperature, it is necessary 
to know the emissive powers of these bodies. For this 
measurement use is made of the principle stated above, 
that the interior of fissures in bodies may be considered as 
enclosed in an envelope at uniform temperature. The 
emissive power is thus, at the temperature considered, 
equal to the ratio of the luminous intensity of the surface 
to that of the bottom of deep fissures, with the condition, 
evidently, that the aperture of the fissures be sufficiently 
small. 

The body to be studied was placed in the state of a paste, 
as dry as possible, on the end of a couple previously 
flattened so as to take the form of a disk of 2 or 3 mm. 
diameter. The drying was very slow, so as not to have 
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ABSORBING-GLASS PLACED BEFORE THE SOURCE TO BE STUDIED. 


Aperture of Cat’s-eye. 


Temperature. 
Red Green Blue 
tO (rl glass)... nsec ecce ss 19.5 DA 35 
1270 (Ao glass) sce s cee D0) 7.9 bel 


ABSORBING-GLASS PLACED BEFORE THE STANDARD LAMP. 


a1 70" (A glass). es: 2.9 5.95 10.2 
#170 (no plas)... «20% feces. 9.4 16.1 | 31.5 


kr=10.5 | kg=7.3 | ky=9:5 


any swelling of the mass, and one obtained in this way a 
coating possessing fissures; the conditions described above 
are then satisfied. The end of the couple thus prepared 
is heated either in a Bunsen flame or a blast-lamp, and the 
temperature of the junction is noted, while, simultaneously, 
readings are taken with the optical pyrometer. In order 
to obtain a temperature as constant as possible, it is 
necessary to guard against currents of air and use a flame 
of small size. 
Here are some results obtained: 


I. COUPLE COVERED WITH A MIXTURE CONTAINING 99 PARTS OF 
THORIUM AND 1 OF CERIUM. 


Red. Green. Blue. 
Temperatures. (1) (2) (1) (2) (1) (2) 
950° (—1 glass)........ WG Gece PALO EEO) ee) 
IID) “cage Somob DOO 15.5 9.0 PO 90 12h OP ei250 
WS oMeetete ig tretestohevetalcts) <r sl's a mero) 45 3.2 Bis), Glods 
EPA yo clo tra. C OT OOODCE Sid 4a) 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 


1650 (+1 glass)....., eco meG,0071.8.0040.7. 1.4.0 
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II. MAGNESIA. 


1340° (—1 glass) ....... 122° 40. 21825. 637 19 On Ok 
1460 (—1 glass)....... 2025. 850 3 ir eee ed 
1540 (—1 glass) ....... OA 18) Se IS ee oat 


The numbers give the divisions of the cat’s-eye; those 
of column (1) refer to the surface, and those of column (2) 
to the bottom of the fissures. The indications (—1 glass) 
and (+1 glass) mean that the absorbing-glass is placed 
either before the standard lamp or before the source 
studied. A more exact determination of the above quan- 
tities might be made with the electrically treated black 
body (p. 174). 

Measurements of Intensity—The following table gives 
an idea of the order of magnitude of the intensities of 
different luminous sources, the measurements of brightness 
being made in the red. Unity is the brightness of the 
axial portion of stearine-candle flame. 


Carbon beginning to glow (600°)........ 0.0001 
Silvermneltincew(O502) sneer tear 0.015 
Stearinescandle yam ee eee eee 

Gas-flame, sche Word ot ehe tes ok 1.0 
Acetate of amyl lamp, ./.............. 
Pigeon-lamp, with mineral oil. ......... een 
Argand burner, with chimney. ......... 1.9 
Auer burtiers,j,yeatck cas aon eee 2.05 
FeOemelting (d3502)rereceuec eee Qo25 
Palladium moe tin cette toe 4.8 
Lub yl oA 5 SoS aneoun oooounNs 15.0 
Incandescentilampneneere tei iretetier tre 40 
Crater ofelectric7 anc scr aerate eine 10,000 
Sunvatimiddarves. smite aeroctee erene 90,000 


Graduation.—Le Chatelier made a first graduation of 
his optical pyrometer by measuring the brightness of iron 
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oxide heated on the junction of a thermoelectric couple, 
and admitting that, for the red, the emissive power of this 
substance is equal to unity.* He found a law of variation 
of the intensity of the red radiations as function of the 
temperature, which is well represented by the formula 


3210 
I=10°7.7- T , 


in which unit intensity corresponds to the most brilliant 
axial region of the flame of a candle. (7' is absolute tem- 
perature.) 

The table below gives, for intervals of 100°, the intensi- 
ties of red radiations emitted by bodies of an emissive 
power equal to unity. These numbers were calculated by 
means of the interpolation formula give above. 


Bpiaanition’ Temperatures. Intensities. | Temperatures. 
0.00008. ... 600° - OO Pasi 1800° 
"7.0073. s02 1700 60..... 1900 

0046. .... 800 ORI aera: 2000 
LO205 cree 900 ES002. 45 3000 
NOUS perce 1000 EAU Versietans 4000 
BOA renared 1100 28,000..... 5000 
GANA aaa te 1200 56,000n= see 6000 

LG Sve 5 celescis 1300 100,000..... 7000 

DeOO. eel ans 1400 T50;000 Res 8000 

a eOice cra 1500 224,000..... 9000 
PEON ares ater 1600 305,000. .... 10000 
PRE RO REC 1700 


These results are represented graphically in Fig. 49. 
After having determined the value of the diaphragm 


* It has since been shown that the emissive power of iron oxide 
is less than unity (see p. 178), but this fact does not materially 
affect the applicability of Le Chatelier’s formula as used, 
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opening d,, which gives equality of brightness of the stand- 
ard candle with that of the comparison-lamp, and the 
absorbing power k of the tinted glasses, one may, as was 
said before, prepare a table which gives directly the tem- 
perature corresponding to each aperture of the cat’s-eye. 


5 
29 8 81 82 88 S4 85 86 87 BE 80 4 
Log. (2+273) 


Fie. 49. 
With an apparatus for which 


dy=5.2, k= 


the following table is obtained, in which the plus sign 
refers to tinted glasses placed before the objective, and the 
minus sign to those before the comparison-lamp. 

This graduation applies to all bodies placed in an en- 
closure at the same temperature, in the interior of fur- 
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naces for example, and to black bodies whatever the tem- 
perature surrounding them; for example, it applies very 
closely for a piece of red-hot iron exposed to the free air. 
For bodies whose emissive power is inferior to unity, as 
platinum, magnesia, lime, it is necessary, when they are 
exposed to the air and not surrounded by an enclosure 
at the same temperature, to make a special graduation. 

Aperture of the Cat’s-eye.— __ 
—2 Glasses. —1 Glass. 0OGlass. +1Glass. +2 Glasses. 
(MU ABIGmar aco 17.3 


Temperatures. 


Le Chatelier and Boudouard have made a series of 
measurements on radiations of different wave lengths. 
The junction of a thermoelectric couple was placed in a 
small platinum tube, to realize approximately an enclosed 
space. By taking as unity the brightness of melting 
platinum, the results obtained are the following for the 
red, green, and blue radiations: 


t Log (¢+ 273) Hp Log I, ew Log I, T, Log I, 
900° 3.0707 0.0009 4.95 0.00018 4.25 0.00002 5.3 


1180 3.161 .0024 8.88 .0087 3.94 .0015 3.17 
1276 ' 3.190 Oro peri Stase 037 1 02.57 013% 3.11 
1430 3.230 23 $5028 6 167° 1058) 52-76 
1565 3.265 12 1:86 _<47 1.20 .24 1.38 
P71) 23-200" 61,69) 0.23 °1.45 0:16.-'-9 0.95 
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Evaluation of Temperatures.—Finally, Le Chatelier has 
used his optical pyrometer to determine the very highest 
temperatures realized in some of the most important 
phenomena in nature and in the industries. These results, 
quite different from previous determinations, were at first 
regarded with considerable reserve; they are admitted 

to-day as exact, at least within the limits of precision. 
Here are some of the figures obtained: 


Siemens-Martin furnace........... 1490° to 1580° C. 
Furnace of glass-works............ 1375 to 1400 
Furnace for hard porcelain ........ 1370 

ty «New porcelaims «1146 1250 
incandescentilam peer eee ene 1800 
ATC LAIN D i vances moore same okere sichas Crees 4100 
UNAS hccibin ye ernceare ya errr ees 7600 


This determination of the temperature of the sun, gen- 
erally believed to be low at the time it was found, has 
been confirmed by the more recent experiments of Wilson 
and Gray (p. 194) by a totally different method. Later 
determinations of the sun’s temperature, using the re- 
cently established laws of radiation (Chapter VII), give 
values between 5500° and 6500°. 

A series of measurements were made with the same 
apparatus in iron-works. Here are some results: 


BLAST-FURNACE SMELTING GRAY PIG. 


Opening: before the tuyere... ocean ee 1930° C, 
Tapping the pig iron, beginning.............. 1400 
ne pep A WOES ON Gael ae attra a eee ee 1520 


BESSEMER CONVERTER. 


Pourine\thersl agg. =. 27 seer eree ae ete 1580° 
sf cesteclintowheladles meena 1640 
as oe ECE. moulds Meee Rees 1580 
Reheating on the mcot. wear aes eee ee 1200 


Hindtof theshanimenin ose. eee 1080 
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SIEMENS-MARTIN FURNACE. 


Flow of the steel into the ladle, beginning..... 1580° 
ee eae eee Nemec Fen des. See. ca" LAZO 
cae TNLORGRORIMMOUI Serer ce velarorcene tet ckers mien or2 1490 


Calibration in Terms of Wien’s Law.—As approximately 
monochromatic radiation is used, the Le Chatelier optical 
pyrometer may be calibrated in terms of Wien’s law III 
(p. 183) by sighting upon a black body (p. 173) whose tem- 
perature is given by means of a thermocouple. For this 
purpose Wien’s law may be written: 


log J=K,+ Kp, 

where J is the intensity of light, in terms of the centre of 
the Hefner flame for example, and 7 is the absolute tem- 
perature. This method of graduation has the advan- 
tage that only two points are required to completely 
calibrate the instrument, for the relation between log J 
and 7 is linear, so that these quantities being plotted 
give a straight line which may evidently be extended 
to lower and higher temperatures, since Wien’s law has 
been shown (p. 183) to hold over the widest temperature 
interval measurable, provided the light used is monochro- 
matic and the bodies observed approximate blackness and 
are not luminescent, that is, their light not produced by 
chemical or electrical excitation. 

Precision and Sources of Error.—We shall give in some de- 
tail a discussion of the factors which in the use of the Le 
Chatelier optical pyrometer may influence the photometric 
settings and so affect the accuracy of temperature deter- 
minations, as results of such a discussion are illustrative 
of what may be expected from optical pyrometers in 
general. The results are taken from those of Waidner 
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and Burgess, who have made an experimental comparison 
of all the available optical pyrometers. 

The sources of error of this instrument may be those 
due to the standard Hefner amyl-acetate or other stand- 
ard, the oil comparison-lamp, the focussing system, the 
nature of the red glass used, and the coefficients of absorp- 
tion of the glasses used. The first of these affects only 
comparative results with different instruments, while the 
others, if they exist, may be of considerable importance 
in work with a single instrument. We shall consider 
them in the order named. 

As only the central portion of the amyl-acetate flame is 
used, variations in height and fluctuations in total intensity 
due to various causes such as moisture and carbonic acid 
in the atmosphere and changes due to differing samples 
of acetate become almost, if not quite, insignificant in 
this method of comparison; so that when using only a small 
central area of the amyl-acetate flame, it is a very per- 
fectly reproducible standard under the most varying 
conditions of burning. Again, the effects of any slight 
fluctuations in light-intensity are further greatly reduced 
when transformed into temperature changes as has been 
shown (p.171). Thus, the effect of varying the height of the 
Hefner flame by one millimeter, which amounts to ten 
per cent of the total intensity when the whole flame is 
used, causes a change of less than one per cent in the 
intensity of light from the central area, which is equiva- 
lent to less than 0°.5 C. change in temperature at 1000° C. 

Although used intermittently as above indicated, the 
Hefner serves well enough as an ultimate standard by 
means of which the indications of all photometer-pyrom- 
eters may be reduced to a common basis, yet the Hefner 
is not suited for use as comparison-lamp in the pyrotuels 
itself, as has been previously stated. 
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In a study of the constancy of the comparison-lamp 
the following arrangement was adopted: In order to ob- 
tain a perfectly constant source of light with which to 
compare the flame, a 32 c.p. incandescent electric lamp 
was placed in a fixed position before the objective of — 
the pyrometer and a glass diffusing screen inserted 
before the objective. The voltage across the lamp ter- 
minals was kept rigorously constant thus giving an arbi- 
trary but invariable standard of illumination. 

The concordance of results obtained by different ob- 
servers setting the gasolene flame and observing is shown 
below: 


WITHOUT ABSORPTION-GLASS. 

CODSETRVER anes cae teres il Z 3 4 
AS eo iO ine 
eee Oe Sau a O 
Go ae VO 820 
UR HRS eat. heel 

Wee 7 ets: 8.3 
Ut MATE A fees SAD 


Cat’s-eye scale readings... 


IMTCANSS wercetcae cetee ies (stir of 3- FSOX 7ERO 


Observers Nos. 2 and 4 had no experience in the use of 
the instrument. 


WITH ABSORPTION-GLASS. 


Observers aterttaereileractarele 1 3 

25.7 25.8 

24.0 24.8 

23.6 26.0 
Cat’s-eye scale readings... 4 24.1 25.8 

25.4 24.8 

24.8 24.9 F 

24.8 25.3 


IMIGATIS Meonystetereiers accie! =e 24.63 25.34 
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Here the greatest variation corresponds to less than three 
degrees in temperature at 1000° C. 

To control accurately the flame height in the gasolene 
lamp, a sight was inserted consisting of a horizontal scratch 
2 mm. above the window before the flame, and a very fine 
platinum wire in the same horizontal plane but in 
a collar behind the flame. With this improvement an 
observer can set and control the flame-height to 0.2 mm. 
Such provision, however, is not necessary except in the 
most refined work, for experiment showed that for most 
purposes changes of over 2 mm. may be made in the 
flame height with unimportant changes resulting in the 
temperature estimation. 

Considering the time-effect of burning upon the flame- 
height and intensity due to local heating and change of 
depth of oil, it was found that the flame ceases creeping 
up after ten minutes and will then remain at constant 
height to within 0.5 mm. until the oil is used up, in three 
hours, and during all this period the brightness of the 
flame does not change by an amount corresponding to 
more than 5° in temperature. 

It might be expected that oils of different grades would 
give widely differing results, but an examination of this 
possible source of error showed that different samples of 
gasolene and gasolenes mixed with several per cent of a 
heavy kerosene gave identical results. This is of great 
importance in the practical use of the instrument as it 
shows that a calibration made with a given sample of gaso- 
lene remains good for any other gasolene. 

From the above it is clear that variations in brightness 
of the comparison-flame due to all possible causes need 
not produce errors in temperature measurement of over 
5° C. at 1000°C., that is within the experimental limits 
of making the photometric setting, 
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Considering now the sources of error due to focussing 
and sighting upon the object whose temperature is sought, 
it is first to be noticed that there is a minimum distance 
from the object at which the pyrometer can be focussed, 
this distance being somewhat over a meter, depending, of 
course, upon the focal length of the objective and length 
of draw-tube. There is also a minimum area which can 
be sighted upon and give an image of sufficient size to 
completely cover the desired photometric field; this mini- 
mum size of object is about 6 mm. on a side when the 
instrument is at its least distance; for greater distances 
a larger area must be viewed. 

The draw-tube can easily be set to 2 mm. when focussing, 
and as the image is over 20 cm. from the objective in all 
cases, the resulting error in intensity due to focussing is 
not greater than 2 per cent. This corresponds to 1°C. 
in temperature, showing that an error of even 5 mm. in 
focussing the draw-tube will not produce an appreciable 
error in temperature estimation. 

Often, in use, the distance of the instrument from the 
objects studied needs to be changed considerably, and 
in rapid work it is not always convenient to refocus; a 
change in this distance of a fourth of its value, 7.e., from 
120 cm. to 150 cm., will produce an ‘apparent change in 
intensity of only 9 per cent, or about 5° C. in temperature. 
That these errors of focussing are so small when inter- 
preted into temperatures, showing that no unusual pre- 
cautions are needed, is evidently of great convenience in 
the use of the instrument. 

The non-monochromatism of the red glass in the eye- 
piece produces no considerable error in temperature- 
measurement up to 1600°C., although if this glass is not 
very nearly monochromatic the differences in hue in 
the two adjacent photometric fields—from the compari- 
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son-lamp and other sources—are very troublesome, and 
the strain on the eye in matching them is considerable. For 
the best work at high temperatures a better glass than is 
usually furnished with the instrument must be used. 
There remains to be considered the error introduced due 
to uncertainty in the knowledge of the coefficient of absorp- 
tion of the absorbing-glasses. If an observation (N’) is 
taken with, and then one (NV) without, an absorption-glass, 


we have 
ry 


so that the accuracy in determining k depends directly 
upon the precision of setting and reading the cat’s-eye 
opening. Errors of over 5° at 1000° C. can hardly occur 
from this cause, although the determination of k is the 
most difficult and uncertain of all the operations in opti- 
cal pyrometry. 

Modtfications of the Le Chatelier Pyrometer.—For use in 
technical works and other places where there are sure to 
be strong drafts of air causing unsteadiness of the flame of 
the oil comparison-lamp, the Le Chatelier pyrometer 
might be improved by the substitution of an electric 
incandescent lamp of low voltage (six) placed before a 
uniformly ground diffusing-glass screen, which, illumi- 
nated by the incandescent lamp, becomes the constant 
comparison source. The electric lamp may be mounted 
in a vertical arm which serves at the same time as a 
handle, and then the instrument becomes as portable as 
an opera-glass. ‘The reliability of such a method of pro- 
ducing a comparison-light of invariable intensity will 
be discussed when describing the Wanner instrument. 
Other modifications will be discussed under the Féry and 
Wanner pyrometers. 
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Féry Absorption-pyrometer.—This is identical with Le 
Chatelier’s instrument, except that a pair of absorbing- 
glass wedges p, p’ replaces the iris diaphragm, and the 45° 
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mirror G, with parallel faces, is silvered over a narrow 
vertical strip, giving a photometric field of form shown 
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at ab, when looking at a hot crucible. -The instrument has 
a fixed angular aperture, so that no correction has to 
be made for focussing or for varying distance from furnace. 
The comparison-light L plays the same réle as in Le Chate- 
lier’s pyrometer, and the range of the instrument may be 
similarly extended by the use of auxiliary absorbing- 
glasses. Féry has in addition made his instrument mov- 
able about a horizontal axis, which is a convenience. 

The calibration is equally simple. If x is the thickness 
of the wedges, read off on a scale, when the light from 
the comparison-lamp and furnace is of the same bright- 
ness, then the relation between brightness J and thickness 
of wedge is 

l=ce™, 


where & is the coefficient of absorption of the glass of the 
wedges for the red light used and c is a constant. 


But by Wien’s law III (p. 183), assuming it to apply 
here, 


“8 
Il=Ae Tf, 


or combining these two equations we have 


ce" Ae a. 
whence 
—B 
kx +C =aae . 


Thus it follows that the thickness of the wedge is in- 
versely proportional to the absolute temperature, so that 
the calibration may be effected by finding the thickness 
of wedge for two temperatures only and plotting a straight 


line and constructing a table giving J and T respectively 
in terms of a, 
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It is questionable if there is any gain in substituting 
the wedge for the cat’s-eye in the desire to extend the 
range over which the instrument may be used without 
employing the auxiliary absorbing-glasses, for thereby 
the sensibility is somewhat reduced, and more important 
still, the wedge instrument cannot be used at such low 
temperatures as the original Le Chatelier form, nor is 
there any gain in simplicity of calibration and ease of 
manipulation. The shape of the photometric field, the 
use of an aperture of constant angle, and making the 
instrument movable about a horizontal axis, however, 
are Improvements which may be applied with advantage 
to the Le Chatelier instrument. 

Wanner Pyrometer. — Description and Calibration. — 
Wanner, making use of the polarizing principle discarded 
by Le Chatelier, has brought out a photometer-pyrometer 
which is a modification, suited to temperature-measure- 
ments, of Konig’s spectrophotometer.* 

The comparison-light is a six-volt incandescent lamp, 
illuminating a glass-matt surface; monochromatic red 
light is produced by means of a direct-vision spectroscope 
and screen cutting out all but a narrow band in the red, 
and the photometric comparison is made by adjusting to 
equal brightness both halves of the photometric field by 
means of a polarizing arrangement. 

The slit S, is illuminated by light from the comparison 
source reaching S, after diffuse reflection from a right- 
angled prism placed before S,. Light from the object 
whose temperature is sought enters the slit S,. The two 
beams are rendered parallel by the lens L,, and each dis- 
persed into a continuous spectrum by the direct-vision 
prism P. Each of these beams is next separated by a 


* Konig, Wied. Ann., 53, p. 785, 1894. 
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Rochon prism & into two beams, polar- 
ized in planes at right angles. Con- 
sidering only the red light, there would 
now be four images formed by the lens 
L,, and distributed about the shit S,. 
In order to bring two red images oppo- 
sitely polarized exactly before this slit, 
a bi-prism B is interposed whose angle 
is such as to effect this for two images 
only, at the same time increasing the 
number of images to eight. There is 
now in the field of view before the 
Nicol analyzer, A, two contiguous red 
fields composed of light oppositely 
polarized, the light of one coming from 
S, alone, and of the other from S, alone. 
All the other images are cut off from 
the slit S,. If the analyzer is at an 
angle of 45° with the plane of polariza- 
tion of each beam, and if the illumina- 
tion of S, and S, is of the same bright- 
ness, the eye will see a single red field 
of uniform brightness. If one slit re- 
ceives more light than the other, one- 
half of the field will brighten, and the 
two may be brought to equality again 
by turning the analyzer carrying a 
graduated scale, which may be cali- 
brated in terms of temperature. 

If the analyzer is turned through 
an angle ¢ to bring the two halves of 
the field to the same brightness, the 
relation between the two intensities 
from S, and 8, is 
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Since monochromatic light is used, and the comparison- 
beam and that from the object examined undergo the 
same optical changes, Wien’s law IJI may form the basis 
of the calibration. 

If J, is the intensity of the light from the standard 
and J that from the object whose temperature is sought, 
Wien’s law III gives 


J, 2c log 6 7 lel 
logn?=—; a TF): Pes say 


Since the constant C=14,500 for a black body and A= 
0.656 as the instrument is usually constructed, a knowl- 
edge of the apparent black-body temperature of the 
standard source, together with the reading of the analyzer- 
scale at the normal point when J=J,, for such an instru- 
ment, is all the data required for its calibration, as any 
temperature may then be calculated by means of equa- 
tions (a) and (6b) in terms of the scale-readings. This 
instrument may also of course be empirically calibrated 
against a thermocouple using a black body to sight upon. 

It is evidently necessary to be able to always reproduce 
exactly the standard intensity J,. Now the brightness 
of an electric lamp will vary with the current through 
it, so it is necessary to check frequently the constancy 
of illumination of the slit S, against a standard source 
of light. An amyl-acetate lamp and a _ ground-glass 
diffusing-screen can be placed before the slit S,, thus fur- 
nishing the standard light required. The analyzer is 
then set at the previously determined normal point and 
the distance of the electric lamp from S, adjusted or the 
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current through the lamp changed by a rheostat, until 

the two fields appear of the same brightness. 
Sources of Error—A study of a Wanner instrument 

by Waidner and Burgess has led them to the following 


conclusions. The sensibility of this pyrometer varies 
with change in the angle, and is so adjusted as to be the 
greatest between 1000° and 1500°C. and is about as 
follows: 


0.1 scale div. 1° Geet: 10002 C: 
0.1 scale div. 22Cratl 500s: 
0.1 scale div. 17 GC: Bt LS0O AG: 


The reproducibility of the brightness of the amyl-acetate 
flame as viewed through the ground-glass_ diffusing- 
sereen is a measure of the ability of the instrument to 
repeat its indications. It is very important that this 
diffusing-screen be always placed in exactly the same 
position relative to the flame and slit S,, and further 
that it be free from dust and finger-marks. These require- 
ments can only be satisfactorily met by protecting this 
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screen by a cover-glass and providing an adjustment 
for setting it exactly in place between the flame and 
sht. 

The constancy of the amyl-acetate flame as used with 
this pyrometer under ordinary conditions of burning is 
illustrated by the following set of observations, during 
which the current through the electric comparison-lamp 
was kept rigorously constant by means of a milliammeter 
and rheostat: 


Reading of Instrument. Deviations. 
39.9 —0.28 
39.9 —0.28 
40.1 —0.48 
39.9 —0.28 
39.1 +0.52 
39.2 +0.42 
39.8 —0.18 
39.0 +0.62 
39.6 0.38 


This shows that the flame can be relied upon to give an 
intensity of illumination whose constancy expressed in 
terms of temperature is 0.5 per cent. Variations in 
height of the flame, if they do not exceed 2-3 mm., together 
with fluctuations in atmospheric conditions, will not 
produce errors in temperature estimation exceeding 1 
per cent. 

The uncertainty of setting the nicol, due to lack of 
sensitiveness of the eye to exactly match the two halves 
of the photometric field, is also about 1 per cent, or slightly 
better with practice. 

The adjustment of the electric lamp to standard intensity 
at the point on the scale chosen as normal point can be 
made, when proper care is taken regarding the diffusing- 
screen, to 1 per cent expressed in temperature change. 
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This source of error does not effect relative results in any 
one series for one setting to the normal point. 

The most serious source of error, except when special 
precautions are taken, is the variation in brightness of 
the electric comparison-lamp due to variation in the cur- 
rent furnished by the three-cell storage-battery. 

With the 10-ampere-hour battery furnished with the 
Wanner instrument, after making circuit the electro- 
motive force drops by about 2 per cent in two minutes 
and then falls off. slowly, but nearly recovers the original 
voltage after remaining on open circuit even for a very 
short time. When the battery is in good condition 
the variation in three hours at normal discharge (0.075 
ampere) is about 0.08 volt, and somewhat less for the 
current (0.55 ampere) taken by the lamp; with the battery 
in poor condition these changes are much accentuated. 

The following table illustrates the effect of slight varia- 
tions in current through the lamp on apparent tempera- 
ture of the amyl-acetate flame, for the small battery of 
10 ampere-hours furnished with the instrument. The 
apparent change in temperature is calculated from the 
current change: 


SMALL BATTERY. 


mime! Per Cent Apparent 
Minutes: Wanner Scale. Current. Change in Change in 
Current. Temp. 

15 31.2 0.5645 

20 31.8 0.5640 0.1 IC) 
27 Boe 0.5550 ese 10 

37 34.6 0.5400 4.3 25 

36 Disconnectejd battery two} minutes. 

40 32.5 0.5610 0.6 3 
42 oll tf 0.5570 15 a 
45 S200 0.5560 250 15 

47 33.1 0.5505 4.1 24 
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A battery of 75 ampére-hours gave similar results. 
The above results give abundant evidence of the need 
of maintaining the current through the lamp quite con- 
stant in work of precision. A series of experiments has 
shown that in the range 1000°-1500° C. one division on the 
Wanner scale corresponds to about 0.009 ampere, or 1° C. 
apparent change in temperature is produced by a fluctua- 
tion of 0.0012 ampere through the lamp; hence to obtain 
a precision of 5° the current must be kept constant to 
0.01 of its value. The above table shows that this is by 
no means effected by using the battery without regulating 
the current, for even with the battery in the best condi- 
tion the current increases by 2 per cent in the first eight 
or nine minutes of discharge and then falls off 1 per cent 
in the next twenty minutes. The temperature coefficient 
of the battery would produce only insignificant changes. 
The table shows further that breaking the circuit and then 
making it again may cause an apparent temperature 
change of over 20° C. For work of precision, therefore, 
it is essential to keep the current constant by means of 
a milliammeter and rheostat, otherwise uncertainties of 
over 25° C. will occur in the temperature measurements. 
These will increase with the battery in poor condition. 
Range and Limitations.—The above description of the 
Wanner pyrometer has shown the great loss of light due 
to the optical system employed. This prevents measuring 
temperatures below about 900° C. (1650° F.) with this 
instrument. There is no method of sighting this pyrom- 
eter exactly upon the spot desired, except by trial, as no 
image of the object examined is formed in the eye-piece, 
but this inconvenience is in part compensated by not 
having to focus with varying distance from the object. 
There is another limitation which may in certain cases 
become a serious source of error;—light from incandes- 
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cent surfaces is in general polarized and, as the Wanner 
instrument is a polarizing pyrometer, care must be taken 
to eliminate this source of error when it exists. 

If an incandescent object is viewed normally the amount 
of polarized light is very small, but, as the angle of inci- 
dence increases, the proportion of light polarized becomes 
greater and greater. Besides varying with the angle of 
incidence, the amount of polarized light emitted varies 
widely with different substances, being greatest for polished 
platinum and very much less for iron, glass, ete. In some 
measurements made with the Wanner pyrometer on the 
temperature of an incandescent platinum strip in the 
neighborhood of 1350° C., Waidner and Burgess have found 
a maximum difference in the readings of 90° C. for posi- 
tions of the instrument at right angles to one another in 
azimuth and for an angle of incidence of 70° with the 
normal to the surface. This introduces, under these 
conditions, the possibility of an error of 45° C. in the tem- 
perature-measurement. This source of error can be 
eliminated by taking the mean of four readings for azi- 
muths 90° apart. The magnitude of the error arising 
from this cause is entirely negligible for all practical pur- 
poses for many substances, such as iron, porcelain, ete. 

A review of the sources of error and limitations of the 
Wanner pyrometer shows that they may exert a rela- 
tively great effect on the temperature-measurements, and 
it was, therefore, thought worth while to emphasize them, 
but on the other hand they may all be practically elimi- 
nated with reasonable care, and the instrument then be- 
comes one of great precision and convenience. 

Holborn and Kurlbaum, and Morse, Pyrometers.—If 
a sufficient current is sent through the filament of an 
electric lamp the filament glows red at first, and as the 
current is increased, the filament, getting hotter and 
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hotter, becomes orange, yellow, and white, just as any 
progressively heated body. If now this filament is inter- 
posed between the eye and an incandescent object, the 
current through the lamp may be adjusted until a portion 
of the filament is of the same color and brightness as the 
object. When this occurs this part of the filament becomes 
invisible against the bright background, and the current 
then becomes a measure of the temperature as given 
either by a thermocouple or in terms of the intensity of 
illumination. 

Holborn and Kurlbaum Form.—A small four-volt electric 
incandescent lamp LZ with a horseshoe filament is mounted 
in the focal plane of the objective and of the eye-piece of a 
telescope provided with suitable stops D, D, D, and a 
focussing screw S for the objective. The lamp circuit is 
completed through a two-cell storage battery B, a rheo- 
stat, and a milliammeter. 
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The determination of a temperature consists in focus- 
sing the instrument upon the incandescent object, thus 
bringing its image into the plane AC, and adjusting the 
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current by means of the rheostat until the tip of the lamp 
filament disappears against the bright background, when 
a previous calibration of current, in terms of temperature 
for the particular lamp used, gives the temperature by 
reading the milliammeter. 

As the temperature of the filament increases, the effect 
of irradiation or too great brightness becomes blinding, 
and the photometric comparison is then rendered possible 
at these temperatures by the introduction of one or more 
monochromatic red glasses before the eye-piece, giving 
as well all the advantages of photometry of a single color. 
Below 800°C. the measurements are more easily made 
without any red glass, as the filament itself is then red 
and the lowest temperatures are, of course, reached with 
the least interposition possible of absorbing media. The 
lower limit of the instrument is very nearly 600° C. Two 
red glasses are required for temperatures above 1200° C., 
and for very high temperatures it is necessary in order to 
avoid overheating the lamp filament by the current to 
put absorbing-glasses or a double-prism mirror (Fig. 53) 
before the objective, and they also, of course, require 
calibration. At very high temperatures, unless a strictly 
monochromatic glass is used, the pyrometry becomes 
difficult, the filament never disappearing completely. 

The coefficient of absorption of the prism system or of 
an absorbing-glass may be calculated by making use of 
Wien’s law (p. 183), supposing it to hold for the red glass 
used. If K is the reciprocal of the coefficient of absorp- 
tion, 7T,, T, the apparent temperatures (absolute) given 
by the pyrometer, sighting first without and then with 
the absorbing medium, then Wien’s law III gives: 


log,,.K =log ap 7 


ed =); 
2 if 
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where C=14500 for a black body and A is the wave length 
for the colored glass used. For very high temperatures, 
although this formula will give a consistent scale when K 
has been determined, yet the values obtained are in error 
by amounts depending upon the monochromatism of the 
red glass used and the departure of the source from a 
black body. 

The eye is particularly sensitive in recognizing equality 
of brightness of two surfaces, one in front of the other, 
and this pyrometer, therefore, provides a very delicate 
means of judging temperatures, since the light-intensity, 
as has been shown (p. 171), varies so much faster than 
does the temperature. 

The precision attainable with this pyrometer is illus- 
trated by the following series of observations which are 
indicative of the ordinary performance of the instrument: 


Temp. from Temp. from : 
H. & K. ne H.& K ee 
Pyrometer. Pyrometer. 
1347 1472 C. 632 634° C. 
1351 1347 634 633 
1343 1343 633 633 
1333 1342 633 632 
1342 1342 


Different observers do not differ by any appreciable 
amount in their readings, and at low temperatures the 
same values are obtained whether a red glass is used or 
not. 

For the calibration of the instrument, it is necessary to 
find empirically the relation between the current through 
the lamp and the temperatures for a number of tempera- 
tures, and then interpolate either analytically, or, better, 
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graphically. The calibration will evidently be an inde- 
pendent one for each lamp used. 

The relation between current and temperature is suffi- 
ciently well expressed by a quadratic formula of the form 


C=a+bt+ct?. 
That this formula gives satisfactory results is shown 
by observations of Holborn and Kurlbaum for a lamp 


satisfying the equation 


C10*= 170.0 +0.1600¢ + 0.0001333¢?. 


C amp t obs. t calc. At. 
340 686 679 SRS 
375 778 778 0 
402 844 &50 +6 
A477 1026 1032 +6 
552 1196 1196 0 
631 1354 1354 0 
«12 1504 1504 0 


The question whether or not the temperatures indicated 
by the lamp will repeat themselves for continued burning 
or aging is a vital one for the permanence of a calibra- 
tion and hence for the practicai usefulness of the pyrom- 
eter. Holborn and Kurlbaum as well as Waidner and 
Burgess have made a thorough study of this possible 
source of error. 

Lamps which have not been aged or burned for some 
time at a temperature considerably above that at which 
they will ordinarily be used, undergo marked changes 
and are unreliable, but, if properly aged, they reach a 
steady condition, as indicated by the following table of 
results obtained by Holborn and Kurlbaum on_ these 
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lamps. The current is given in each case for a tempera- 
ture of 1100°C. 


AGING OF LAMPS. 


Current. 
amp"Niaim ber aecnrrstac oneia's sisttein os 1 2 3 
After 20 hours burning at 1900°C........ 0.608 0.592 0.589 
iY bo ae af eee De Ans .613 . 592 .592 
aE es oe oe Le Sips de eee .621 .597 .597 
i a em ne .s LOS ma RI .622 .599 . 600 
Co) 0 amet MY “Gua USO UM Os ce Bieieere .622 .599 . 601 


If a lamp is not aged its indications may change by 
as much as 25°C. with time, but after twenty hours’ 
heating at 1800° it will undergo no appreciable further 
changes over a period of time corresponding to many 
months if used in the shop, if not heated above 1500°. 
This state of permanence is sufficient to satisfy the most 
rigid requirements of practice. 

Morse Form.—This instrument is based on exactly the 
same principle as the Holborn-Kurlbaum. It will. only 
be necessary in describing it to point out the differences 
in construction from the German make. 

Instead of a simple horseshoe filament, Morse uses a 
large spiral filament in the lamp so that in sighting upon 
an incandescent body it is necessary to choose some 
particular spot of the spiral and try to make that spot 
disappear. This is fatiguing, as the spiral covers a large 
area and is of just sufficiently varying color to cause the 
eye to wander. This effect is aggravated by the fact that 
the instrument is not a telescope, possessing no eye-piece 
or objective, so that the eye has to accommodate itself 
back and forth between the filament and the object 
studied. 

The four-volt battery for the Holborn-Kurlbaum 
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lamps is here replaced by a battery of forty or fifty volts 
to run the spiral lamp, requiring a costly installation. 

The Morse instrument was designed for use in harden- 
ing steel, and, throughout the limited temperature range 
required in this process, in spite of the crudities of con- 
struction above noted, this pyrometer may be read to 
about 38°C. within this range. Above 1100°C., however, 
it is very difficult and soon becomes impossible to make 
a satisfactory setting. 

Tests of these spiral-filament lamps show that when 
aged at 1200°C. they will remain constant for several 
hundreds of hours within the range over which they are 
intended to be used. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the behavior 
of ordinary incandescent lamps as to permanence. 


Fie. 54. 


Conditions of Use.—The optical pyrometer, by reason of 
the uncertainty of emissive powers and of the relatively 
slight sensibility of the eye for comparisons of luminous 
intensities, cannot give as accurate results as the electric 
methods, although the accuracy attainable, since the sat- 
isfactory establishment of the laws of radiation throughout 
practically the attainable temperature range, is sufficient, 
as we have seen, when proper precautions are taken, for 
all industrial and most scientific needs. 
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The optical or radiation-pyrometer is peculiarly well 
adapted for many cases in which other methods fail, as 
when contact with the object whose temperature is sought 
cannot be made or when for any reason the pyrometer 
must be placed at a distance; for example, in the case of 
a moving body, as a rail passing into the rolling-mill; in 
the case of very high temperatures superior to the fusing- 
point of platinum, as of the crucible of the blast-furnace or 
that of the electric furnace; in the case of isolated bodies 
radiating freely into the air, as flames or wires heated by 
an electric current which cannot be touched without 
changing their temperature. 

It is also convenient in the case of strongly heated fur- 
naces, as steel and porcelain furnaces. But in this usage 
care must be taken to guard against the brightness of the 
flames, always hotter than the furnace, and against the 
entry of cold air. The arrangement with the closed tube 
described in connection with the heat-radiation pyrometer 
is indispensable if it is desired to obtain anywhere near 
exact results. Compared to this last pyrometer, the optical 
pyrometer has the advantage to require no installation in 
a fixed position. It has, on the other hand, the incon- 
venience to require a more active intervention on the part 
of the operator and can hardly be intrusted to a workman, 
while the set-up of the heat-radiation pyrometer may be 
made so that an observation reduces to a reading upon a 
scale. 

Temperature of Flames.—Any substance inserted in a 
flame will take up a lower temperature than that of the 
flame itself, due to conduction, radiation, and diminished 
speed of the gas-stream around the body. Nichols, by using 
thermocouples of progressively finer wires, sought to deter- 
mine true flame temperatures by extrapolating for a wire 
of zero diameter. The uncertainty of this method is 
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considerable although it gives consistent results, which 
are probably low. 

The radiation methods have been employed by Lum- 
mer and Pringsheim, Kurlbaum, G. W. Stewart, and Féry. 
The temperature as given by an optical pyrometer will 
depend on the thickness and density of the flame as well 
as upon its reflecting and absorbing powers. The reflecting 
power of a flame is small and probably varies with the 
kind of flame; the results as yet obtained are quite dis- 
cordant on this point. 

Kurlbaum interposed a flame between a black body 
and the eye and assumed that the two were of the same 
temperature when the flame disappeared against its back- 
ground. This method gave results lower than those 
obtained by Lummer and Pringsheim (p. 184). Kurlbaum 
and Stewart both claim that the carbon in the flame 
departs more widely from a black body than platinum, 
and the latter gets 2282 for the value of A in Wien’s dis- 
placement equation /,,J’=A, assuming Nichols’s value 
1900° C. for the acetylene temperature. Féry has shown, 
however, that the brightness of the sodium line, measured 
with a spectrophotometer, is not increased by passing 
obliquely a beam from an electric light across the flame 
studied, seeming to indicate that the diffusing power is 
nil for the light coming from carbon. This would imply 
a value of A of the order of 2800, or of 2400° C. for the 
acetylene flame, assuming A, =1.05. 

Féry’s method of measuring flame temperatures is to 
produce the reversal of a metallic line by means of light 
emitted by a solid body brought to the proper temperature. 
The image of the filament of an incandescent lamp is 
thrown by a large aperture lens onto the narrow slit of a 
spectroscope. The rays from the filament pass through 
the flame to be studied, which contains sodium or other 
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metallic vapor. When the filament is raised in tempera- 

ture the D line, say, is ultimately reversed, and at the 

moment of disappearance the filament and flame are 

assumed to have the same temperature, which may be 

measured by sighting an optical pyrometer on the filament. 
Some of Féry’s results are as follows: 


Openers sere ete loysysherdrewrs vie 1870° C. 
Bunsen Halfsopentcmrmes vtec inate s shee s 1810 
Shutter erect sebieirarsete tc amherst e= 1710 
IN COb VON es rer teh eM ualr eats EA tacos Sei eiale re, 8 2550 
Oxyhydrogen with illuminating-gas and 2200 
ORV LOM ie so Meenre cachs'ars Pegs) ee coats cue as 
Oxybydrogea with He Oye eae ss «giclee 2420 


For this determination, Féry used his absorption-pyrom- 
eter. The results obtained may be slightly high, but 
hardly by more than 100° C., as platinum may be melted 
in an open Bunsen. 

All of the above methods assume that flames are non- 
luminescent, otherwise the results obtained are too high. 
Absurd results will also be obtained if the flames are color- 
less, i.e., contain no finely divided particles heated by 
the flame, as in an open Bunsen. 

Measurement of the Relative Intensity of Different 
Radiations.—It is on this principle that rests the eye- 
estimation of temperatures, such as are made by workmen 
in industrial works. Numerous attempts, none very suc- 
cessful, have been made to modify this method and make 
it precise. There is need to consider this only from the 
point of view of a summary control over the heating of 
industrial furnaces. 

a. Use of the Eye.—Pouillet made a comparison of the 
colors of incandescent bodies in terms of the air-thermom- 
eter. The table that he drew up is reproduced everywhere 
to-day: 
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First visible red........ 525° Dullborange® sn..se. snes 1100° 
Dulllred. ey eee 700 Brcht.orange = seer 1200 
Turning to cherry...... 800 Whites ie. eopines ep ee 1300 
Cherry proper......... 900 Brilliant white......... 1400 
Bright ChErry-a ce. eseies 1000 Dazzling white. ........ 1500 


The estimation of these hues is very arbitrary and varies 
from one person to another; more than that, it varies for 
the same person with the exterior lighting. The hues 
are different by day from those by night; it is thus that 
the gas-flame, yellow during the day, appears white at 
night. It is only in the reds that any accuracy can be 
had by the eye-method. Workmen can sometimes guess to 
better than 25°C. up to 800° C. At 1200° errors of over 
200° will be made. 

b. Use of Cobalt Glass. —One may exaggerate the 
changes of hue in suppressing from the spectrum the 
central radiations, the yellow and green for example, so 
as only to keep the red and the blue. The relative varia- 
tions of two hues are the greater the more separated they 
are in the spectrum; now, the red and the blue form the 
two extremities of the visible spectrum. 

It has been proposed for this purpose to use cobalt 
glass, which cuts out the yellow and green, but lets pass 
the red and blue. It must be remembered that the ratio 
of the radiations transmitted varies with the thickness of 
the glass as well as with their absolute intensities. 

Let J, and I; be the intensities of the radiations emitted, 
k, and ky the proportions transmitted by the glass through 
a thickness 1. Through a thickness e the proportion 
transmitted will be 

Teka? 

Toko’ 
which will vary with e in all cases that k, is different 
from ky, 
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It results from this that two cobalt glasses, differing in 
thickness or in amount of cobalt, will not give the same 
results. So that if the cobalt glass habitually used is 
broken, all the training of the eye goes for naught. 

Besides, cobalt has the inconvenience of having an insuf- 
ficient absorbing power for the red, which predominates 
at the more ordinary temperatures that we make use of. 
It would be possible, without doubt, by the addition of 
copper oxide, to augment the absorbing power for the red. 

One would have better and more comparable results by 
employing solutions of metallic salts or of organic com- 
pounds suitably chosen. But few trials have been made 
in this matter. 

Apparatus of Mesuré and Nouel.—It is known that by 
placing between two nicols a plate of quartz cut perpen- 


SSS 
SLISILLELEELS 


Fia. 55. 


dicularly to the axis a certain number of the radiations of 
the spectrum are suppressed. This latter is then com- 
posed of dark bands whose spacing depends on the thick- 
ness of the quartz and the position of the angle of the 
nicols. Mesuré and Nouel have utilized this principle 
in order to cut out the central portions of the spectrum; 
this solution is excellent and preferable to the use of absorb- 
ing media. The apparatus (Fig. 55) consists essentially 
of a polarizer P and an analyzer A, whose adjustment to 
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extinction gives the zero of graduation of the divided 
circle CC. This circle is graduated in degrees and is 
movable before a fixed index J. Between the two nicols 
P and A is a quartz Q of suitable thickness, carefully cali- 
brated. The mounting M allows of its quick removal 
if it is necessary to verify the adjustment of the nicols P 
and A. The quartz Q is cut perpendicularly to the 
axis. A lens L views the opposite opening C’ furnished 
with a parallel-faced plate glass or, where desired, with 
a diffusing-glass very slightly ground. 

The relative proportions of various rays that an incan- 
descent body emits varying with the temperature, it fol- 
lows that for a given position of the analyzer A the com- 
posite tint obtained is different for different temperatures. 

If the analyzer is turned while a given luminous body 
is viewed, it is noticed that the variations of colora- 
tion are much more rapid for a certain position of the 
analyzer. A very slight rotation changes suddenly the 
color from red to green. Now, if the analyzer is left fixed, 
a slight variation in the temperature of the incandescent 
body produces the same effect. The transmission hue red- 
green constitutes what is called the sensitive hue. There 
are then two absorptions, one in the yellow and the other 
in the violet. 

This apparatus may be employed in two different ways. 
First fix permanently the analyzer in a position which gives 
the sensitive hue for the temperature that is to be watched, 
and observe the changes of hue which are produced when 
the temperature varies in one direction or the other from 
the chosen temperature. This is the ordinary method of 
use of this instrument. It is desired in a given manu- 
facturing process (steel, glass) to make sure that the tem- 
perature of the furnace rests always the same; the instru- 
ment is adjusted once for all for this temperature, It 
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suffices to have but a short experience to train the eye 
to appreciate the direction of the change of hue. 

The inventors have sought to make of their apparatus 
a measuring instrument; this idea is quite open to de- 
bate. In theory this is easy; it suffices, instead of hav- 
ing the analyzer fixed, to make it turn just to the securing 
of the sensitive hue and to note the angle which gives the 
position of the analyzer. But in fact the sensitive hue is 
not rigorously determinate and varies with the observer. 
A graduation made by one observer will not hold for 
another. It is not even certain that the same observer 
will choose always the same sensitive hue. At each tem- 
perature the sensitive hue is slightly different, and it is 
impossible to remember throughout the scale of tempera- 
tures the hues that were chosen on the day of the gradua- 
tion. There is even considerable difficulty to recall this 
for a single temperature. 

The following figures will give an idea of the differences 
which may exist between two observers as to the position 
of the sensitive hue: 


Angle of Analyzer. 


Temperature. (1) (2) 
SUN tae rot bic. aoe ieanentees 6000° 84 86 
Gas-flamie si uasent tard cots ae 1680 65 70 
Red-hot platinum......... 800 40 45 


The errors in the estimation of temperatures which 
result from the uncertainty of the sensitive hue will thus 
exceed 100°. With observers having had more experience 
the difference will be somewhat reduced, but it will re- 
main always quite large. 

Crova’s Pyrometer.—Crova endeavored to give to the 
method of estimation of temperatures based on the un- 
equal variation of different radiations of the spectrum a 
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scientific precision by measuring the absolute intensity of 
each of the two radiations utilized; but this method, from 
the practical point of view, does not seem to have given 
more exact results than the preceding ones. 

The eye is much less sensitive to difference of intensity 
than to difference of hue, so that there is no advantage in 
making use of observations of intensity. 

Crova compared two radiations, 


A=676 (red), 
A=523 (green), 


coming from the object studied and from the oil-lamp 
used as standard. For this purpose, by means of a vari- 
able diaphragm, he brings to equality one of the two radia- 
tions emanating from each of the sources, and measures 
afterwards the ratio of the intensities of the two other 
radiations. 

The apparatus is a spectrophotometer. Placed before 
half the height of the flame is a total reflecting. prism, 
which reflects the ight from a ground glass, lighted by the 
radiations from an oil-lamp, having first passed through 
two nicols and a diaphragm of variable aperture. On the 
other half of the slit is projected by means of a lens the 
image of the body to be studied. 

Before using the apparatus it is necessary to adjust the 
extreme limits of the displacement of the spectrum so as 
to project successively on the slit, in the focus of the eye- 
piece, the two radiations selected (A=676 and A=523). 
For this purpose there is interposed between the two 
crossed nicols a 4-mm. quartz plate which re-establishes 
the illuminations; for extinction again, the analyzer must 
be turned 115° 38’ for A=523, and 65° 52’ for A=676. 
The instrument is then so adjusted that the dark band 
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produced by the quartz is situated in the middle of the 
ocular slit. 

The apparatus thus adjusted, in order to make a meas- 
urement at low temperatures, inferior to those of carbon 
burning in the standard lamp, one brings to equality the 
red radiations with the diaphragm, then, without touching 
the diaphragm again, the green is brought to equality by 
turning the -nicol. 

The optical degree is given by the formula 


N=1000 cos? a, 


denoting by a the angle between the two principal sec- 
tions of the nicols. 

For higher temperatures the operation is reversed; one 
brings first the green to equality by means of the dia- 
phragm, then the red to equality by a rotation of the 
analyzer. The optical degree is then given by the formula 

_ 1000 

~ cos? @’ 
optical degrees vary from 1000° to infinity. 

This method, which is theoretically excellent, possesses 
certain practical disadvantages: 

1. Lack of precision of the measurements. In admitting 
an error of 10 per cent in each one of the observations 
relative to the red and green radiations, the total possible 
error is 20 per cent; now, between 700° and 1500° the 
ratio of intensities varies from 1 to 5: this leads to a 
difference of 54; in 800°, or 32°. 

2. Complication and slowness of observations. It is 
difficult to focus exactly on the body or the point on the 
body that one wishes to study. The set-up and the tak- 
ing of observations sometimes require about half an 
hour. 


and the rotation varying from 0° to 90°, the 
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3. Absence of comparison in terms of the gas-scale. 

The @ priori reason that had led to the study of this 
method was the supposition that, in general, the emissive 
power of substances was the same for all radiations and 
that consequently its influence would disappear by taking 
the ratio of the intensities of the two radiations. The 
measurements of emissive power given previously prove 
that this hypothesis is the more often inexact. 

Action of Light on Selenium.—It has been known for a 
long time that light incident upon selenium changes the 
electric resistance of the latter, and pyrometers based on 
this principle have been devised. Light from an incan- 
descent source whose temperature is sought falls upon a 
selenium cell forming part of an electric circuit in which 
are a battery and ammeter. As the light varies in inten- 
sity due to changes in temperature, the resistance of the 
selenium varies and the indications of the ammeter may 
be empirically calibrated in terms of temperature. As 
selenium is quite insensible to the invisible heat-waves, the 
lower limit of this method is above incandescence. Sele- 
nium also requires some time to recover its original resist- 


ance after being acted upon by light, and this lag might — a 


prove troublesome. As a dial instrument is used, the 
method could readily be made recording. 


CHAPTER X. 
EXPANSION- AND CONTRACTION-PYROMETERS. 


Wedgwood’s pyrometer, the oldest among such instru- 
ments, presents to-day hardly more than an _ historic 
interest, for its use has been almost entirely abandoned. 
It utilizes the permanent contraction assumed by clayey 
matters under the influence of high temperature. This 
contraction is variable with the chemical nature of the 
paste, the size of the grains, the compactness of the wet 
paste, the time of heating, ete. In order to have compa- 
rable results, it would be necessary to prepare simultane- 
ously, under the same conditions, a great quantity of cylin- 
ders, whose calibration would be made in terms of the 
air-thermometer. Wedgwood employed cylinders of fire- 
clay, baked until dehydrated, or to 600°; this preliminary 
baking is indispensable, if one wishes to avoid their flying 
to pieces when suddenly submitted to the action of fire. 
These cylinders have a plane face on which they rest in 
the measuring apparatus, so as always to face the same way 
(see the frontispiece). The contraction is measured by 
means of a gauge formed by two inclined edges; two 
similar gauges of 6 inches in length, one an extension of the 
other, are placed side by side; at one end they have a 
maximum separation of 0.5 inch, and at the other a mini- 
mum separation of 0.3 inch. Longitudinally the divisions 
are of 0.05 inch; each division equals y{, of # of an inch, 

253 
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oY zs!y5 inch, which corresponds to a relative contraction 
of +50 + fy= sha in terms of the initial dimensions. 

We then have the following relation between the Wedg- 
wood degrees and the linear contraction per unit of length: 


Wedgwood....... 0 30 60 90 120 150 180 210 240 
Contraction...... 0 0.05 0.10 0.15 0.20 0.25 030 0.35 0.40 


Le Chatelier has made experiments to determine the 
degrees of the Wedgwood pyrometer in terms of the scale 
of the air-thermometer by making use of clayey substances 
of different kinds, and in the first place of the cylinders 
from an old Wedgwood pyrometer of the Ecole des Mines. 
The contraction which accompanies the dehydration is 
quite variable with the nature of the pastes. In these 
experiments the time of heating was half an hour. 


Centigrade temperature.... 600° 800° 1000° 1200° 1400° 1550° 
Wedgwood sets ci renee or 0 4 15 36 90 132 
Argile de Mussidan........ 0 2 14 36 78 120 
Limoges porcelain......... 0 0 2 21 88 91 
Faience de Choisy-le-Roi.... 0 2 5 12 48 75 
Faience de Nevers. ........ 0 0 0 32 Melted Melted 
Kea Olin esaceseeitimionrine 0 4 125 eel 55 =: 118 
Claynmoee ae sere 25 

Titanic acid... 75 t ofa sare ate 0 4 9 1) PSY NGO 


This table shows how variable are the observations; it 
is impossible, consequently, to compare the old measure- 
ments of Wedgwood and of his successors, because the 
manufacture of the cylinders has varied with the course 
of time. 

Wedgwood had given a graduation made by a process of | 
extrapolation which he has not explained, a graduation 
according to which he attributed 10,000° centigrade to 
130° of his pyrometer, which corresponds to about 1550°. 
One might still seek to re-establish the graduation by 
utilizing the determinations of the fusing-points of the 
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metals made by Wedgwood, but the results are too dis- 
cordant to warrant any definite conclusion. According to 
Wedgwood, copper would be more fusible than silver, iron 
would not be far removed from silver; it is probable that 
these observations were made with very impure metals, or 
at any rate were made with metals much oxidized before 
their fusion. In any case the cylinders which he made 
use of in his first experiments assume a much greater con- 
traction than those of the pyrometer of the School of 
Mines whose graduation was given above. One might 
with considerable reserve indicate the following graduation 
for measurements made with the first cylinders employed 
about 1780: 


Wedgwood degrees....... 0 15 30 100 =: 140 
Centigrade degrees....... 600 800 1000 1200 1400 


The preparation of the cylinders was a most care-taking 
operation. Moulded in soft paste they were necessarily 
somewhat irregular. After the first baking they had to 
be trimmed to bring them to a uniform size. To-day, in 
several pottery works where the method is still employed, 
a much greater regularity is obtained by using a very dry 
paste, 5 per cent of water for example, moulding it under 
great pressure, about 100 kg. per square centimeter, in 
moulds of turned steel. The precision of the measurements 
is increased by augumenting the diameter, to 50 mm. for 
example. It is necessary at the same time to reduce the 
thickness to about 5 mm., in order that the compression 
be uniform throughout the mass. 

This apparatus cannot be recommended in any instance 
as a true pyrometer, serving indirectly to evaluate tempera- 
tures in terms of the air-thermometer scale. The gradua- 
tion is laborious and can only be made by means of the 
intermediary of another pyrometer; the use of fixed points 


Se 
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is not adapted for this graduation because the curve of 
contraction of clay in function of the temperature is too 
irregular for two or three points to determine it; in no 
case do the indications of this instrument possess any con- 


siderable precision. 


But as simple pyroscope, that is to say, as an apparatus 
to indicate merely the equality or inequality of two tem- 
peratures, the Wedgwood pyrometer is very convenient. 


Fig. 56. 


It has the advantage of costing 
almost nothing and it is easy to 
use and within the comprehension 
of any workman. It seems to be 
particularly recommendable for 
certain ceramic industries, in 
which the ordinary pastes found 
there may be used to make the 
contraction-cylinders. It is neces- 
sary for this that the normal 
baking of these pastes is stopped 
at a temperature comprised within 
the period of rapid contraction. 
This is the case with fine faience 
and with ordinary earthenware. 
That would not be the ease, how- 
ever, for stannife ous faience nor 
for porcelain, because the baking 
of the first is stopped before the 
beginning of the contraction, and 
that of the second after its finish. 

Expansion of Solids.—Some of 
the earliest forms of indicating- 
pyrometers were based. on the 


relative expansion of two metals, or of a metal and graphite 
or fire-clay. Some of these instruments have had and still 
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enjoy a very wide use both in Europe and America, and 
some of them are suitable for certain industrial processes 
not requiring exact temperature determination or control, 
as air-blasts. A common form of dial instrument is 
shown in Fig. 56. A tube of iron encloses a rod of graphite, 
and their differential expansion with change in tempera- 
ture is communicated by levers to a pointer-turning over 
a dial graduated in degrees. The upper limit of these 
instruments is about 800° C. (1500° F.), but they deteriorate 
rapidly when used at the higher temperatures. Their 
indications change with time due to changes produced 
in the materials by continued heatings. Correcting the 
zero of such an instrument, which should be done 
frequently, does not completely correct the rest of the 
scale, as the expansion properties of the two materials 
change differently with heating. Varying depths of im- 
mersion will also change the readings. 

The Joly Meldometer.—A modified form of this instru- 
ment was previously mentioned, p. 195. As in its usual 
form, it may be of great service to chemists, metallurgists, 
and others in determining the melting-points and identifi- 
cation of minute specimens of minerals, salts, metals, 
and alloys, a further description may be of interest. 

A platinum strip (Fig. 57) 10 em. long, 4 mm. wide, 
and 0.02 mm. thick, is held between two clamps C, C, 
and kept under a slight tension by the spring s. A 
storage-battery current controlled by a small step rheostat 
R is sent through the platinum strip whose length at 
any instant is given by the micrometer screw M, whose 
contact is made appreciable by the closing of the circuit 
cf an electric bell. The platinum strip is calibrated 
preferably by means of salts of known melting-points, 
as KNO, (899° C.), KBr. (728°), and K;SO, (10719). 
Metals may also be used, but they tend to deteriorate 
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the platinum. The upper limit of the instrument is 
about 1500°C., the Pd point being obtainable. Per- 
manent elongation sets in somewhat before this point 
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is reached. The gold-point (1065°C.) can easily be de- 
termined to better than 2°C., and only a few moments 
are required for an observation. 


Fig. 57.—Meldomete. 
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To take an observation, a speck of the specimen whose 
melting-point is sought is placed on the middle of the 
strip under a low-power microscope magnifying about 
twenty-five times. The current is increased and at the 
instant of melting, as observed with the microscope, the 
micrometer is set to make contact and read, when by 
interpolation, most conveniently made graphically, the 
temperature is found corresponding to the length of strip 
observed. This instrument gives a nearly but not quite 
linear relation between length of strip and temperature. 

High-range Thermometers.—Although mercury boils 
normally at about 356° C., yet this liquid subjected to 
high pressure may be kept from boiling and, suitably 
enclosed, may be used as thermometric substance to 
much higher temperatures. Compressed under an atmos- 
phere of some inert gas, as nitrogen or carbonic acid, and 
enclosed in a very hard glass, as Jéna 59™, a borosilicate 
glass, the mercury-thermometer can be used up to 550° C. 
(1000° F.). The bulbs of such thermometers should be 
carefully annealed, before filling, at a temperature higher 
than the instrument is to be used, and the thermometer 
should also be annealed after it is made and allowed to 
cool slowly, otherwise considerable and irregular changes 
in its indications will occur, amounting tu several degrees. 
The zero reading of such a thermometer should be taken 
after every observation in work of precision. If a con- 
siderable length of stem emerges into the air when taking 
a reading, a very considerable error, 25° C. or so, may be 
introduced at high temperatures due to the difference in 
temperature of the bulb and stem. This “stem correction” . 
is very nearly: 


Stem correction =0.00016-n-(7T'—1t)°C., 
=0,00088-n-(T—2)° F, 
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where n=number of degrees emergent from bath; 
T =temperature of bath; 
t=mean temperature of the emergent mercury 
column determined by some auxiliary means, 
as the faden-thermometer of Mahlke.* 

The glass of mercury-thermometers has been success- 
fully replaced by quartz, which is almost an ideal ther- 
mometric envelope, possessing an insignificant expansion 
and no appreciable zero lag, and capable of being used at 
very high temperatures. Such mercury-in-quartz thermom- 
eters are now constructed by Siebert and Kuhn, and are 
graduated to about 700° C. 

Dufour has tried to substitute tin for mercury-in-quartz 
thermometers, thereby attaining a temperature of over 
1000° C. Such thermometers have not yet, however, come 
into use. It is a difficult matter not yet satisfactorily 
solved to find a substance suitable to use as thermo- 
metric fluid in quartz at high temperatures. 


— ee 


* Mahlke, Zettsch. 7. Instrwk., p. 58, 1898. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FUSING-POINT, DILUTION-, AND TRANSPIRATION- 
PYROMETERS. 


Fusing-point Pyrometry.—A long time ago it was pro- 
posed to compare temperatures by means of the fusing- 
points of certain metals and alloys. But the non-oxidiz- 
able metals are not numerous and all are relatively very 
costly: silver, gold, palladium, platinum. Use has, 
however, been made sometimes of these metals and their 
alloys, in admitting that the fusing-point of a mixture 
of two substances is the arithmetical mean of the points 
of fusion of the components, which is not quite exact. 
The use of these alloys is entirely abandoned to-day, and 
with reason. 

By making use of metallic salts, among which a great 
number may be heated without alteration, one might con- 
stitute a scale of fusing-points whose employ would be 
often very convenient; but this work is not yet done, at 
least not in a sufficiently precise manner. To the separate 
salts may be added their definite combinations and their 
eutectic mixtures which have perfectly definite fusing- 
points. But one cannot take any mixture whatever of 
two salts, because in general the solidification takes place 
throughout a large interval of temperature and in a pro- 


gressive manner. 
261 
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Instead of utilizing the fusion of crystallized substances 
which pass abruptly from the solid to the liquid state, use 
may be made of the progressive softening of vitreous 
matters, that is to say, of mixtures containing an excess 
ef one of the three acids, silicic, boric, or phosphoric. It 
is necessary in this case to have a definite process for 
defining a type degree of softening; a definite depression 
of a prism of given size is taken. These small prisms, 
formed of vitreous matters, are known under the name of 
fusible cones. 

This method was first devised by Lauth and Vogt, who 
applied it in the manufactures at Sévres before 1882. 
But they did not develop it as far as was possible; they 
were content to construct a small number of fusible cones 
corresponding to the various temperatures employed in the 
manufacture of the Sévres porcelain. 

Seger’s Fusible Cones.—Seger, director of a research 
laboratory at the royal pottery works of Berlin, published, 
in 1886, an important memoir on this question. He deter- 
mined a whole series of fusible cones of intervals of about 
25°, including the interval of temperature from 600° to 
1800°. The substances which enter into the composition 
of these cones are essentially: 

Pure quartz sand; 

Norwegian feldspar; 

Pure carbonate of lime; 


4 
Zettlitz kaolin. 
The composition of this last is: 
CRIA RE Ue 46.9 : 
AUO cl cecleee ee te 38.6 
FOR eee eee ee 0.8 
Alkaliegsio ts: sisatcoan telomeres Lal 
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In order to obtain very infusible cones, calcined alumina 
is added, and for very fusible cones oxide of iron, oxide of 
lead, carbonate of soda, and boric acid. 

The shape of these cones (Fig. 58) is that of triangular 
pyramids of 15 mm. on a side and 50 mm.high. Under 
the action of heat, when softening begins, they at first 
contract without change of form, then they tip, bending 
over, letting their apex turn downwards, and finally flatten- 


LMM WZ 


Fig. 58. 


ing out:completely. One says that the cone has fallen, 
or that it has melted, when it is bent half-way over, the 
point directed downwards. 

The fusing-points of these substances have been deter- 
mined at the Berlin porcelain works by comparison with 
the Le Chatelier thermoelectric pyrometer, previously de- 
scribed. 

The cones are numbered, for the less fusible, which were 
first adjusted, from 1 to 38; this latter, the least fusible, 
corresponds to 1980°. The second series, more fusible, 
and established later, is numbered from 01 to 022; this 
last cone, the most fusible, corresponds to 590°. 

If, instead of using the cones of German make, one 
wishes to make them himself in employing the same 
formule, it is prudent to make a new graduation. The 
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kaolins and feldspars from different sources never have 
exactly the same compositions, and very slight variations 
in their amounts of contained alkali may cause marked 
changes in the fusibility, at least for the less fusible cones. 

It is to be noticed that in a great number of cones silica 
and alumina are found in the proportions Al,O,+ 10Si0,. 
‘This is for the reason that this mixture is more fusible 
than can be had with silica and alumina alone. It is the 
starting-point to obtain the other cones, the less fusible 
by the addition of alumina, and the more fusible by the 
addition of alkaline bases. 

The table on pages 266 and 267 gives the list of cones 
of Seger’s scale. 

These cones may be classed in a series of groups in each 
of which the compositions of different cones are derived 
from that of one of them, generally the most fusible, by 
addition in varying proportions or sometimes by substitu- 
tion of another substance. 

The cones 28 to 88 are derived from the cone 27 by the 
addition of increasing quantities of Al,O,. 

The cones 5 to 28 from the cone 5 by addition of in- 
creasing quantities of the mixture Al,O,+108i0,. 

The cones 1 to 5 from the cone 1 by substitution of 
increasing quantities of alumina for the sesquioxide of 
iron. 

The cones 010 to 1 from the cone 1 by the substitution 
of boric acid for silica. 

The cones 022 to 011 from the cone 022 by the addition 
of increasing quantities of the mixture Al,O,+2Si0O,. 

Fig. 59 gives the graphical representation of these data; 
the ordinates are temperatures, and the abscissee are values 
of « from the table. 

These fusible cones of Seger are pretty generally used 
in the ceramic industry; they are very convenient in all 
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intermittent furnaces whose temperature has to increase 
constantly up to a certain maximum, at which point the 
cooling-off is allowed to commence. It is sufficient, before 
firing up, to place a certain number of fusible cones oppo- 
site a draft-hole closed by a glass, through which they may 
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be watched. In seeing them fall successively, one knows 
at what moments the furnace takes on a series of definite 
temperatures. 

In continuous furnaces, the cones may be put into the 
furnace during the process, but that is more delicate, It 
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is necessary to place them on little earthenware supports 
that are moved into the desired part of the furnace by an 
iron rod. When, on the contrary, they are put in place at 
the start in the cold furnace, they are held in place by a 
small lump of clay. 


Deg. 
Nos. ae 
38 |1890) 1 
36 |1850| 1 
35 |1830/1 “ 
34 |igi0j1 * 
33 |1790/1 “ 
32 |1770/1 “ 
31 |17501/1 “ 
30 |1730/1 * 
29 |i710\1 “ 
28 |16901 * 
27 |1670 1 40 
0. 
26 |1650| 1 
25 |1630| 1 
24 |1610| 1 
23 |1590| 1 
22 |1570| 1 
21 |1550| 1 
20 |1530| 1 
19 |1510/ 1 
18 |1490| 1 
17 |1470| 1 
16 1450! 1 
15 |1430] 1 
14 |1410/1 
13 |1390/ 1 
12 |1370/1 
11 11350) 1 
10 |1330! 1 
9 |1310] 1 
g |1290! 1 
7 11270] 1 
6 [1250] 1 
5 |1230] 1 
4 {1210/1 
3 {1190/1 
2 |1170} 1 
1 {1150/1 
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“ +2.1 e 
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Ss +1.6 : 
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oe +1 ity 
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0.05 Fe.03 
7) $0.4 ALOs 
ne | +4 SiO, 
: 0.3 Al,O3 
Ha Peon | +48i02 
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Formule. 


X Al,03 
+(1—X)(Al,03 
+10 SiO.) 


X(A1,03+10 SiOs) 


ra GHG) 


+0.5(Al,03+10 SiO.) ) 


X (0.5 AlsOs+4 SiO2) 
+(1—X). (0.5 FesO 
+4Si02+0.7 CaO) 
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Nos. wha Composition. x Formula. 
(0.3.50 0.3 Al,0 3 3.95 SiO. a 
oe 1407 Cott jo2 Feed, *70.05 8.03 |" 
> |e Meta mame 
A 3.80 SiO. 
04 {1070} 1 + +4 102 a 
0.20 BsOz an een 
0.25 BOs | || (y xy (0-3 Kx0 
0.30 B2O3 $0.3 AlsOgt 
3.65 SiO. + 10.2 Fej04) +4810.) 
Ore 1010l 1) ae = nace .2 Fe2O3 
em 900 tS eae aan ae 
Domies7ora 5) en sere ae 
e.050)1 +1 «= +438 ee 5 
mit | ceri ONS 40.8 ALOs+ 475 ae 0.61 
ES Fe eS 
013 | seol 1 * 40.70 “ + | a4 ee 
014 | s30/1 $0.65 “ + { a4 ah 
015 | sooj1 +060 “ +43% mee 0.57 
“ “ 3.1 SiO, X (28i0,+ Al,Oz) 
o16 | 770| 1 +0.55 +435 Loe ee Xv} 
“ “ § 3.0 Si02 0.5 PbO; 
017 | 740| 1 +0.50 Seen 442810 ') 
'8Si 1 
og | 710} 1“ +040) 4 {Poa B,Oo 
«$2.6 8i0 
019 | 601 * +0.30 fs | j eve 
0 OB, 
020] 650;/1  * +0.20 “ +424 ae 
o21 | 6220/1 “ as (nue ps fe 
‘0 SiO 
022 | 590i 1 * +420 oO 0 


Wiborgh’s Thermophones.— Another cheap, discontin- 


ous pyroscope has been put on the market by Wiborgh. 
His thermophones are refractory earth cylinders 2.5 cm. 
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long and 2 cm. in diameter, containing an explosive. A 
thermophone is quickly deposited in the region whose 
temperature is sought, and the time noted to the fifth of a 
second until the cylinder bursts. A table then gives the 
temperature. Very concordant results are obtained if 
the thermophones are kept dry, different cylinders of the 
same set agreeing to 4 sec, or 20° C. at 1000° C. 

Dilution-pyrometers.—If a current of liquid or gas is 
kept flowing through a heated space it is evidently possible 
to estimate the temperature of the latter by observing the 
inlet and outlet temperatures of the fluid. Carnelly and 
Burton constructed such a pyrometer using water flowing 
at constant head from a tank kept at constant tempera- 
ture. The graduation of such a pyrometer is purely em- 
pirical and may be effected, for a given heat and tempera- 
ture of supply, by taking the inlet and outlet temperatures 
for three or more known temperatures of the furnace. For 
every different head and temperature of source the gradua- 
tion will be different. Such a pyrometer evidently re- 
quires a somewhat cumbersome, permanent installation, 
and has the further disadvantages of not being direct- 
reading and having its indications change with difficultly 
controllable factors. 

For determining hot-blast temperatures air-dilution 
pyrometers have been used, air from the outside entering 
the blast, mixing with it, and the temperature of the out- 
coming mixture being taken with a mercury-thermometer, 
and then the temperature of the blast computed from an 
empirical calibration. But very uncertain results can be 
obtained in this way, as they will depend on the speed of 
the blast, the size of openings, and the temperature of 
the diluting air. 

Such a pyrometer is illustrated in Fig. 60. 

Transpiration-pyrometers. — Various attempts have 
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been made to construct pyrometers based on the variation 
of the viscosity of gases with temperature, and this sub- 
ject has been thoroughly studied by Barus and by Cal- 
lendar; but owing to the complexity of the viscosity-tem- 
perature relation for small tubes, no simple pyrometer 
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based on this relation alone, not requiring an arbitrary 
calibration, has been devised. 

Job has shown that if a short piece of platinum wire 
be inserted in the end of a porcelain tube of less than 
1 mm. diameter and a constant current of gas, as from 
an electrolytic cell or blower, be passed through this 
capillary, the back pressure developed will be proportional 
to the temperature, or T=k(H—h,), where H is given by 
a manometer inserted between the cell or blower and 
the porcelain capillary, and h, is the initial pressure. This 
simple relation holds very exactly up to temperatures as 
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high as {500° C., and the method may be made very sensi- 
tive by a proper choice of manometer liquid and initial 
pressure h,. The indications, however, vary with the depth 
of immersion of the capillary, and they depend not alone 
upon the viscosity of the gas, but also upon the relative 
expansion of platinum and porcelain. 

A pyrometer depending upon the change in pressure 
produced in a current of gas or vapor passing through a 
small orifice at high temperature has been developed by 
Uhling and Steinbart, using a steam-jet aspirator to pro- 
duce a steady flow. Although simple in principle the 
apparatus as constructed is very complicated and costly. 
It is made direct-reading and also recording. The cali- 
bration is empirical and the apparatus is so constructed 
that temperatures are read off a water-manometer column. 
The elaborateness of construction of such a pressure appa- 
ratus renders it liable to deteriorate with time and use. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RECORDING-PYROMETERS. 


Amona the different methods for the measurement of 
high temperatures, some of them may be made contin- 
uously recording. ‘This recording is as useful for industrial 
applications as for scientific investigations. In research 
laboratories one endeavors as much as possible to take 
observations automatically, escaping the influence either 
of preconceived ideas or of carelessness of the observer; in 
industrial works the use of such processes gives contin- 
uous control over the work of the artisans, such as the 
presence of no foreman can replace. 

The record may be made by means of a pen or by 
photography. The former of these methods, more simple 
to handle, is preferable in works; the second, whose indi- 
cations are more precise, is preferable in the laboratory. 
In general, however, one has not the choice, each phenom- 
enon utilized in the measurements being treatable by 
only one method of registering. So far, only three among 
the different pyrometers have been rendered recording: 

The gas-thermometer at constant volume; 

The thermoelectric pyrometer; 

The electrical-resistance pyrometer. 

But, practically, the thermoelectric pyrometer has been 
most frequently used to take continuous records. 

Recording Gas-pyrometer.—The transformation of the 
gas-thermometer into a recording instrument is extremely 
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simple and has been long since effected. It suffices to join 
permanently the tube from the porcelain bulb to a regis- 
tering-manometer to realize a recording-pyrometer theo- 
retically perfect. But practically these instruments possess 
many disadvantages that have prevented their introduction 
generally. 

Above 1000° the permeability of the porcelain for 
water-vapor is sufficient to soon render them useless. | 
Investigations made by the Paris Gas Company have shown 
that in furnaces heated to 1100° the penetration of water- 
vapor is sufficiently rapid so that in a few days liquid 
water collects in the cold parts of the apparatus. 

Absolute impermeability of the apparatus, which is 
quite indispensable, since its operation supposes the in- 
variability of the gaseous mass, is very difficult to obtain. 
Frequently the glazing of the porcelain has holes in it. 
The numerous joints entering into the registering appa- 
ratus, and above all the metallic parts of the apparatus, 
may be the seats of very small leakages difficult to locate. 

The connection of the metallic parts with the porcelain 
tube is generally made with wax, always with substances 
of organic origin which, in the vicinity of industrial appa- 
ratus, generally bulky and thick-walled, cannot be pro- 
tected against radiation save by a water-jacket. This is a 
serious inconvenience. 

In laboratory apparatus of small size the protection of 
the joint is easier, but then the large dimensions of the 
bulb, as has been indicated, are a serious disadvantage. 
One cannot, in a small furnace, find a large volume whose 
temperature is uniform. 

But the most serious disadvantage of the recording gas- 
pyrometer, and the principal reason for its abandon- 
ment, is the difficulty of its graduation. Already with 
the mercury-manometer the waste space is a source 
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of complications. However, this may be measured and 
allowed for. With the registering-manometer the waste 
space is much greater, and besides variable with the 
deformation of the elastic tube. Thus the graduation can 
be made only empirically, employing baths of fixed 
fusing-. or boiling-points, an operation almost always im- 
possible of realization with an apparatus of very fragile 
porcelain. 

Electrical-resistance Recording-pyrometer.—After the 
gas-pyrometer, the oldest, we shall describe immediately 
the electrical-resistance pyrometer, which is the most 
recent. 

In order to render his pyrometer recording (Fig. 61), 
Callendar employs the following very simple device: Two 
of the branches of a Wheatstone bridge used to measure 
the resistance of the heated coil are made of a single wire, 
on which slides a rider to which is brought one of the 
galvanometer leads. To each position of the rider, when 
the galvanometer is at zero, corresponds a resistance, and 
consequently a definite temperature of the coil. The posi- 
tion of the rider may be easily registered by attaching to 
it a pen writing on a sheet of paper which moves perpen- 
dicularly to the length of the wire. In order to have the 
curve thus obtained correspond to that of temperatures, it 
suffices that the position of the rider be at each instant ad- 
justed so as to keep the galvanometer at zero. 

This result is obtained by means of a clock-movement 
controlled by a relay that the galvanometer works in one 
direction or the other, according to the direction of the 
deflection that it tends to take on from the zero-point. 
It is a movable-coil galvanometer whose needle carries an 
arm which, making contact, causes a current to pass. 

Fig. 62 gives an example of a curve recorded by this ° 
apparatus, showing the effect on the temperature of an 
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annealing-oven by firing by an old hand and by a new 
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This registering apparatus is necessarily very costly, 
but it is actually the only sensitive one which effects the 
record of high temperatures by purely mechanical means, 
without the intervention of photography ; it is possible that 
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it will be used in certain large industrial works. For work 
in the laboratory it seems less convenient; the registering 
deprives the method of electrical resistances of the great 
precision which belongs to it and in which consists its great 
merit; there are also disadvantages, such as the necessity to 
use for the protection of the coil a fragile tube of porce- 
lain of considerable volume. 

This recorder possesses an interesting detail which 
assures good working and which could well be adopted in 
other similar cases. The pointer of the galvanometer- 
needle does not hit against a fixed conductor, to which it 
would stick on account of heating by the passage of the 
current and especially the extra current at break. This 
conductor consists of the metallic circumference of a wheel 
which is given a slow constant rotary motion, rendering all 
adherence impossible. This artifice renders possible work- 
ing the relays by means of a sensitive galvanometer, which 
would not otherwise be realizable. 

Callendar has applied the same method of recording to 
Langley’s bolometer. The curve of Fig. 63 gives the 
record of solar radiation for a day. 
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The same method of recording may be applied to the 
measurement of temperatures by means of thermoelectric 
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couples by using the method of opposition. But in this 
case the strength of the currents available to work the re- 
lays is much more feeble than in the preceding applica- 
tions, so that a great sensibility cannot be obtained. 
Fig. 61 shows a Callendar recorder as made by the Cam- 
bridge Instrument Company, arranged for the thermo- 
electric measurement of temperatures in connection with 
an electric-resistance furnace. 

Thermoelectric Recording-pyrometer.—The recording- 
pyrometers most currently in use to-day are the thermo- 
electric pyrometers recording photographically. Numer- 
ous attempts have been made to secure a recorder with 
a pen, as is done in the case of the recording-voltmeters 
and ammeters in use industrially, but, up to the present, 
with but limited success. The strengths of current which 
can be utilized are very weak; for a precision of 10° an 
apparatus sensible to ¢>}yy Volt is necessary ; the resistance 
of the galvanometer-coils should be considerable, 100 
ohms at least, as has been previously explained, and 
the corresponding current will be only a millionth of an 
ampere. There are on the market such alleged recording- 
pyrometers, but they are for the most part constructed 
with galvanometer-coils of but few ohms’ resistance and 
cannot give measurements of temperature exact to 100°. 
Siemens and Halske have recently, however, produced 
a recorder (Fig. 64), in which the pen touches the paper 
only momentarily, thereby increasing the possibilities 
of sensibility to that of a good millivoltmeter, 7.e., to 10° 
at 1000° C. 

For the recording of temperatures one may seek two 
quite different results, to which are appropriate two meth- 
ods of recording, equally different. One may desire to deter- 
mine the temperature of a definite epoch, that is to say, 
to trace the temperature curve in function of the time, 
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This will be almost always the object in view in industrial 
works. It suffices, in this case, to let fall the luminous 
beam reflected by the galvanometer-mirror on a sensi- 
tive plate possessing a vertical movement of translation. 
The two coordinates of the curve thus recorded give, the 
one temperature, the other time. One may desire, on the 
other hand, to know the rate of variation of the temper- 
ature at a given instant, and at the same time the cor- 
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responding value of the temperature. This is the case in 
the greater number of laboratory investigations in which 
is desired the temperature at which a definite phenomenon 
occurs: fusion, allotropic transformation, ete.; and in 
order to recognize the occurrence of this phenomenon, 
use is ordinarily made of the accompanying absorption or 
liberation of latent heat, which is manifested by a varia- 
tion in the law of heating or of cooling. 

It is this latter method of recording that Le Chatelier 
first developed during his investigations on clays. A 
luminous beam reflected by the galvanometer-mirror 
falls periodically at regular intervals, of a second for in- 
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stance, upon a fixed sensitive plate. The distance apart 
of two successive images gives the variation of temper- 
ature during unit time, that is, the rate of heating or of 
cooling; the distance of the same image to the image cor- 
responding to the beginning of the heating will give the 
measurement of the temperature. 

In all cases of photographic recording it is necessary 
to replace the ordinary galvanometer-mirrors, which give 
images quite insufficient as to definition and brightness, 
by special mirrors made of a plano-convex lens, silvered 
on the plane surface. These mirrors are slightly heavier 
than parallel-face mirrors, but have two important ad- 
vantages: the absence of extra images reflected by the 
front surface of the mirror, and a greater rigidity, which 
obviates accidental bendings of the mirror arising from 
the attachments to its support. One may easily get good 
mirrors of this type of 20 mm. diameter, and with more 
difficulty of 30 mm. diameter. These last give nine times 
more light than the mirrors ordinarily employed. It is 
easy to so choose the lens as to give a mirror of desired 
focal length. A plano-convex lens whose principal focus 
by transmission is 1 m. will give, after silvering the plane 
surface, an optical system equivalent to a spherical 
mirror whose radius of curvature would be 1 m. 

Discontinuous Recording.—In this manner of recording, 
the lwminous source should possess periodic variations; 
one of the simplest to employ is the electric spark between 
two metallic points. The interruption of the current 
is produced by a pendulum at definite intervals of time. 

In order to have a spark sufficiently bright, it is necessary 
to use an induction-coil so worked as to give freely sparks 
of 50 mm., and to reinforce it by a Leyden jar which 
reduces the length of these sparks to 5 mm.; it suffices 
for this to use a jar of 1 to 2 liters, The choice of metals for 
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the points is equally important; zinc, aluminium, and 
especially magnesium give sparks that are very photo- 
genic. These metals possess the disadvantage of ox- 
idizing quite rapidly in the air, so that it is necessary from 
time to time to clean the points with a file. The metallic 
sticks may have 5 mm. diameter, and the distance apart 
of the points is 2 mm. One might without doubt, using 
mercury, which gives sparks as photogenic as does mag- 
nesium, construct an enclosed apparatus in which the metal 
would be preserved unchanged. 

To produce the interruption there is attached to the 
pendulum (Fig. 65) a vertical 
platinum fork which dips into two 
cups of mercury covered with 
alcohol. It is useful, in order to 
reduce to a minimum the resistance 
that the immersion of the fork 
opposes to the motion of the 
pendulum, to place this fork in 
the same horizontal plane as the 
axis of rotation of the pendu- 
lum. In this way one avoids 
the translatory movements in the 
mereury which cause the most 
trouble. 

! The only refinement with this intermittent lighting is 
to obtain, with a spark much too large and irregular to be 
photographed directly, the illumination of a very narrow 
slit. It is not sufficient to place the spark behind the slit 
and at a small distance away, because the slightest dis- 
placement of the spark would cause the luminous beam to 
fall outside of the mirror of the galvanometer. This 
difficulty is overcome by a well-known artifice. A lens is 
placed between the electrodes and the mirror (Fig. 66); 


Fie. 65. 
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the position of the electrodes is so adjusted that the image 
of the mirror is formed between them. With a distance 
apart of the electrodes of 2 mm., a lens of 100 mm. focal 
length and a mirror of 25 mm. diameter, the image of the 
latter will touch the two points; the spark then necessarily 
crosses the image of the mirror, and the radiations passed 
by the lens will fall certainly upon the mirror. One is 
thus sure in placing before the lens a fine metallic slit 


that all the rays transmitted will reach the mirror and 
will be sent to the photographic plate, and that whatever 
may be the position of the slit in front of the lens. 

To save time it is advantageous to take several sets of 
observations on the same plate; this is easily done by 
arranging the plate so that it may be displaced vertically 
between two series, or in adjusting the slit so that it may 
be moved similarly before the lens. 

The diagram (Fig. 67) is the reproduction of negatives 
relative to the action of heat on clays. The first line gives 
the graduation of the couple; it has been drawn from 
several different photographs which have been grouped 
to economize space. The following lines are reproductions 
of negatives made photographically without any inter- 
vention of the hand of the engraver. The second line, 
for example, represents the heating of an ordinary clay. 
A slight contraction of the lines between 150° and 350° 
indicates a first phenomenon with absorption of heat; 


* 
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it is the vaporization of the enclosed water. A second 
cooling much more marked between 550° and 650° shows 
the dehydration, properly so called, of the clay, the libera- 
tion of the two molecules of water in combination. Finally, 
the considerable spacing of the lines at 1000° shows a 
sudden setting-free of heat corresponding to the isomeric 
change of state, after which the alumina becomes in- 
soluble in acids. The other rows refer to the heating of 


aS Se Au 
a in 445° 665° 1045° 
Tye eee cveciniand HL mn MM 10 
ARUTHTUIUTNENT ITI PRO ARO RAGA UELIAMINTTATTIIAAIUEOATOMOORORUORTOQTORHIOUTAAN TTT mest 
FUVUATATLILULVALOA TGS OR AERLOH UMRAO RONG MAO MM MOO MMOROOROMDOM MMRUTH VONII TIT GiINI MMM ict) 
MVM MMMM ORUORURODROOOOOOOOHODRDOTHLOORUIUIUINIII/Q9 Mm Oa MIM OA ERELUUINI NIMH Titisiewseseh 


FTTVGM Os OOOO MRMMVOORIONHAFVVUIIATTTANAUREEALICATCVTNREOUTTUCATAAaniin iy 
Fig. 67. 


other varieties of clay, the third row to kaolin, the fifth 
to steargilite. 

Continuous Recording—The continuous recording of 
temperatures is of much more general usage, even in 
scientific laboratories, by reason doubtless of the greater 
simplicity of its installation. It has been studied especially 
by Roberts-Austen, late director of the royal mint at London. 
A vertical slit lighted from a convenient source projects 
its image, by means of the galvanometer-mirror, on a me- 
tallic plate pierced by a fine horizontal slit, and behind this 
slit moves a sensitive surface, plate or paper, which receives 
the luminous beam, defined by the intersection of the 
horizontal slit with the image of the vertical slit. If 
all were at rest, the impression produced by this luminous 
beam would be reduced to a point. If the plate alone 
is moved, a vertical straight line will be had; if the gal- 
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vanometer-mirror alone turns, a horizontal line. Finally, 
the simultaneous displacement of the plate and mirror 
gives a curve whose abscisse represent temperatures, 
and whose ordinates, time. The illumination of the slit and 
the motion of the sensitive surface may be realized in many 
different ways. 

Lighting of the Slit.—There are two quite distinct cases 
to consider, that of laboratory researches by rapid heating 
or cooling, which last only a few minutes, and that of 
continuous recording of temperatures in industrial works, 
which may last hours and days, that is to say, periods 100 
times to 1000 times longer. The rate of displacement of 
the sensitive surface, and consequently the time of exposure 
to the luminous action, may vary in the same ratio. The 
luminous source necessary will be therefore quite different, 
depending upon the case. For very slow displacements 
it is sufficient to use a small kerosene-lamp with a flame 
of 5 to 10 mm. high. For more rapid displacements 
use may be made of an ordinary oil-lamp, an Auer burner, 
o° an incandescent lamp; finally, for very rapid displace- 
ments of the sensitive plate, 10 mm. to 100 mm. per minute, 
one may advantageously employ the oxyhydrogen flame or 
the electric are. For oxyhydrogen light the most conve- 
nient is the lamp of Dr. Roux, with magnesium spheres; it 
consumes little gas and is enclosed in a metallic box which 
prevents all troublesome diffusions of the light. 

The electric are gives much more light than is needed, 
and the rapid wearing away of the carbon, by displacing 
the positions of the luminous point, renders difficult the 
permanence of suitable illumination of the slit. For very 
short experiments one may very conveniently use tle 
mercury-lamp in vacuo (Fig. 68) or the arc playing be- 
tween two mercury surfaces. In order to run it, 3 amperes 
at 30 volts are requisite. Its only disadvantage is to go 
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out after running a few minutes on account of the evapo- 
ration of the mercury in the central tube. It suffices, 
it is true, to give it a slight jar to make 
it go again, by causing a small quantity 
of mercury to pass from the outside 
annular space into the central tube. 
Special forms of mercury-lamp exist, how- 
ever, which are free from this trouble. 

Whatever the luminous source em- 
ployed, the slit may be always lighted by 
means of a lens arranged as was indicated 
for discontinuous recording, that is, pro- 
jecting upon the galvanometer-mirror the 

Ta. 6S image of the luminous source. When this 
is large enough, it suffices to place the 
slit before the luminous source, bringing it up close enough 
so as to be sure that some of the luminous rays, passing 
through, fall upon the mirror. But there is danger here of 
so considerably heating the slit that it may be altered; for 
this reason one is led to use more voluminous light-sources 
than would otherwise be necessary. In the case of the use 
of a lens, the useful luminous intensity is as great as in 
placing the slit immediately next to the luminous source, 
so long as the image of the latter is greater than the gal- 
vanometer-mirror; now with the ordinary dimensions of 
the sources employed this condition is always fulfilled 
without any special precaution. 

Instead of a slit lighted by a distinct luminous source, 
use may be made of a platinum wire, or better, as does 
Charpy, employ a carbon filament of an incandescent lamp 
heated by an electric current. 

In order that the line traced by the recorder be very 
fine, it is necessary that the two slits, the luminous slit and 
the horizontal slit, be equally fine. Skilful mechanicians * 


y 
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can cut such slits in metals. But it is easier to make 
them by taking a photographic plate of bromide-gelatine 
that has been exposed to the light, developing until com- 
pletely black, then wash and dry. By cutting the gelatine 
with the point of a penknife guided by a ruler, one may 
get transparent slits of a perfect fineness and _ sharp- 
ness. 

Sensitive Surface.—For sensitive surfaces use is made 
of plates or films of bromide-gelatine. Professor Roberts- 
Austen employed exclusively plates which permit more 
easily the printing of a great number of positive proofs. 
Charpy, in his researches on the tempering of steel, made 
use of sensitive paper, which permits a much more simple 
installation. 

Paper.—¥or industrial recording, paper would allow of 
the employing large rolls lasting several days, as in the 
recording magnetic apparatus of Mascart. But in general 
one wants to have quickly the results of the record; this 
is always the case in laboratory investigations, and almost 
always in industrial studies. It is thus preferable to be 
content with quite short bands of paper rolled on a cyl- 
inder. There exists such a model quite well known and 
easy to use: the recording-cylinders with an interior clock- 
movement of the firm Richard, Paris. They may be 
ordered from the maker with any desired rate of rotation; 
unfortunately this rate cannot be changed at the pleasure 
of the operator, a desideratum in laboratory investiga- 
tions. | 

Fig. 69 represents the installation of the recording- 
pyrometer used by Charpy in his researches on the tem- 
pering of steel. To the right is the galvanometer, to the 
left the Richard recording-cylinder, and in the middle 
the electric furnace used for heating the samples of 
steel. 
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Plates.—The plate may be placed in 4 movable frame 
regulated by a clock-movement; this is the first arrange- 


YJ 
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ment employed by Prof. Roberts-Austen (Fig. 70). But 
’ this installation, somewhat costly and complicated, has the 
same disadvantage as the recording-cylinders in that but 
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a single speed can be given to the sensitive surface. In 
order to drive the plate, Roberts- 


Austen later used a buoyed sys- 
tem in which the rate of rise of 
level of the water is controlled 
at will by the agency of a Ma- 


riotte’s flask and a simple water- 
cock. The plate is kept in an 
invariable vertical plane by means 
of two lateral cleats whose fric- 
tion is negligible on account of 
the mobility of the float. The 
sketch (Fig. 71) gives the arrange- Fic. 71; 

ment of a similar apparatus made 

by Pellin for the laboratory of the Collége de France. 
It carries a 13X18 cm. plate which is attached to the 
float by means of two lateral springs not shown in the 
sketch. Neither are the two guides of the float, immersed 
in water, indicated; the play next the cleats is only two 
tenths of a millimeter. The uncertainty that this play 
can cause in the position of the plate is quite negligible. 
The curve (Fig. 72) is the reproduction of an experiment 
made with such an arrangement by Roberts-Austen on 
the solidification of gold. 

During the whole period of freezing, the temperature 
remained stationary, then lowering of temperature was 
produced at a regularly decreasing rate as the temperature 
of the metal approached that of the surroundings. 

It is indispensable to trace on each sensitive surface on 
which is to be recorded a curve, the line corresponding to 
the surrounding temperature, or at least a parallel refer- 
ence line. This is very easy in the case of the guided 
plate or of the paper rolled on a cylinder. It suffices, 
after having brought the couple to the temperature of its 
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surroundings, to displace in the opposite direction the 
sensitive surface; the second curve traced during this 
inverse movement is precisely the line of the zero of the 
graduation of the temperatures. But this is a dependence 
that may be evaded by registering at the same time as the 
curve a reference line by means of a fixed mirror attached 
to the galvanometer in the path of the luminous beam 
which lights the movable mirror. Roberts-Austen like- 


1065° C. 
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wise makes use of the luminous beam reflected by the fixed 
mirror to inscribe the time in a precise manner. A 
movable screen driven by a second pendulum cuts off at 
equal intervals of time this second luminous beam. The 
reference line, instead of being continuous, is made up of 
a series of discontinuous marks whose successively corre- 
sponding parts are at intervals of one second as is shown 
in Fig. 72. 

The curves once obtained must be very carefully ex- 
amined to recognize the points where the gradient pre- 
sents slight anomalies, characteristic of the transforma- 
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tions of the body studied. Generally these irregularities 
are very insignificant, and it would be well, in order to 
recognize them with certainty, to obtain curves traced on 
a much greater scale. Practically this magnification is 
not possible without auxiliary devices which limit either 
the range or the sensibility; thus the sensitiveness of the 
galvanometer may be increased, and thus the deflection, 
but then for the greater range of temperature the luminous 
image would fall off the sensitive plate. Prof. Roberts- 
Austen has overcome this difficulty in an ingenious man- 
ner. He no longer registers the temperature of the body, 
but the difference between this temperature and that of 
a neighboring body which presents no transformation, 
platinum for instance. This difference of temperature, 
always small; may be recorded by a very sensitive gal- 
vanometer. If, at a given moment, the body, other 
than the platinum, undergoes a change of state accom- 
panied by even very weak heat phenomena, the difference 
of the two temperatures, by reason of its small value, 
will undergo variations relatively very great. If it is 
desired not merely to recognize the existence of a phenom- 


Se 


enon, but besides to measure the temperature at which 
it is produced, it is necessary to employ simultaneously 
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a couple connected to another galvanometer. With three 
leads, two of platinum and one of platinum-rhodium, a 
complex couple may be made, giving simultaneously the 
actual temperatures and the differences of temperature 
of two neighboring bodies. The diagram (Fig. 73) gives 


Fie. 74. 


an idea of this arrangement which has proved very use- 
ful in the hands of Roberts-Austen for the study of alloys, 
and particularly for the study of the transformations of 
irons and steels. The curve of the solidification of tin 
is reproduced in Fig 74, as obtained by this method. 
The double inflection indicates the existence of marked 
under-cooling; the tin, before freezing, is lowered to 2° 
below its fusing-point, to which it returns suddenly as 
soon as solidification sets in. 

Recording pyrometers have been for the most part em- 
ployed up to the present only in scientific laboratories. 
There exist, however, a few in metallurgical works, as the 
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_ blast-furnaces at Clarence Works of Sir Lothian Bell, the 
blast-furnaces of Dowlais and in the Creusot steel-works. 
The curves of Fig. 75 give an example of the curves 
obtained at Clarence Works; the lower curve gives the 


temperature of the gas at the furnace-mouth, and the 
upper curve that of the hot blast. 

Modifications of Sir Roberts-Austen’s Recorder.—The 
principal source of trouble with the autographic appa- 
ratus of Sir Roberts-Austen is the difficulty in giving a 
uniform steady motion to the photographic plate and 
also the necessity of additional graphical construction 
when phenomena involving differences of temperature 
are studied, as the critical points of steels. 

Mr. Saladin of the Creusot Works and also Prof. Le 
Chatelier have devised a method which permits the 
photographic plate to remain fixed in position and in 
so placing the two galvanometers as to cause the lumi- 
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nous beam reflected by one mirror to be deflected horizon- 
tally, while the beam reflected by the other mirror is 


Pith 
Fig. 76. 


deflected vertically. It is an application of the principle 
of Lissajoux. The arrangement of the apparatus is as 
shown in Fig. 76. 
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Light from the source S (Fig. 76), an acetylene flame 
for instance, strikes the mirror—here a right-angled 
prism, to give better definition—of the sensitive gal- 
vanometer G,, whose deflections measure the differences 
in temperature between the piece of steel or other object 
whose critical points are under observation and _ the 
comparison block, which may be platinum, quartz, or 
a 25 per cent nickel steel which has no critical point 
above 0° C. 

The horizontal deflections of the beam of light are 
now turned into a vertical plane by passing through the 
totally reflecting prism placed as shown at M. 

A second galvanometer, whose deflections are a measure 
of the temperature of the sample and whose mirror is 
at right angles to the first, reflects the incident beam 
horizontally which is focussed by the lens L, upon the 
ground-glass screen or photographic plate at P. The 
spot of light has thus impressed upon it two motions at 
right angles to each other, giving, therefore, a curve 
whose abscisse are proportional to the temperature of 
the sample, or more strictly to the E.M.F.’s generated by 
the thermoelectric couple, and whose ordinates are pro- 
portional to the differences in temperature between the 
sample and the comparison block. At the beginning of 
each experiment, if a permanent record is desired, two 
axes are traced on the photographic plate by a slght 
deviation of the galvanometer-mirrors, and this can 
readily be produced by sending through them successively 
two currents of equal intensity, but of opposite direction, 
using a commutator C for this purpose. 

In Saladin’s apparatus the two galvanometers are each 
at a conjugate focus of a lens L, but in Le Chatelier’s 
form the galvanometers are brought close together and 
the lens L omitted, forming a compact apparatus mounted 
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in a small portable case having a glass front which carries 
the two lenses required for the projection. 

The sensitiveness of the method depends upon the 
sensitiveness of the galvanometer G,, which may be readily 
made to give five or six millimeters for each degree centi- 
grade. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
STANDARDIZATION OF PYROMETERS. 


Fixed Points.—As the scale determined by the gas- 
thermometer is the one universally recognized, it is neces- 
sary in order to graduate a pyrometer, to express its indi- 
cations in terms of the gas-scale. In general it is not 
feasible to compare the readings of a pyrometer directly 
with those of the gas-thermometer. The use of the latter 
becomes restricted mainly to the establishment of certain 
constant reproducible temperatures or fixed points such 
as are given by freezing-points and boiling-points of the 
chemical elements and of certain compounds. The ac- 
curacy attainable in pyrometric researches is, therefore, 
limited by the exactness of our knowledge of these refer- 
ence temperatures, and their determination has been and 
still is of the most fundamental importance in pyrometry. 
There have been a great many temperatures suggested 
for this use, but the actual number available is very small. 
Preference should be given to those determinations made 
with the gas-thermometer, although there are others 
made indirectly in terms of the gas-scale, as with thermo- 
couples and resistance-thermometers, which are of con- 
siderable weight. 

We have already called attention to many of these de- 
terminations, among which the following are to be con- 
sidered: 

295 
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Sulphur.—(Boiling) 444°.6 C. under a pressure of 760 
mm. with a variation of 0°.095 per millimeter change of 
mercury in the atmospheric pressure. 

The boiling-point of sulphur has been the object of 
several series of distinct observations, among which we 
may cite: 


Reonaultass acct eeinstcor cuter 448° 
“)_'Cratts ey eee ici theorem rere 445 
Callendar”and ‘Griffiths:........-.. 444 .5 
Chappuis and! Harker... ..5- +. 444 .7 
Rother, 2tewe eer oe eae 444 .7 


Regnault’s figure was obtained by plunging the reser- 
voir of the thermometer in the liquid sulphur; but this 
liquid will superheat, and so gives too high a value. The 
other three very concordant results were obtained in the 
vapor. The sulphur-point is easy to get experimentally 
if care is taken to guard against superheating and if a 
considerable volume is used commercial sulphur is suffi- 
ciently pure for this purpose. Electrical heating can be 
used to advantage, which is also true for the establish- 
ment of the other fixed points. 

The result first published by Chappuis and Harker, 
using a constant-volume thermometer, was 445.2, but this 
difference from Callendar and Griffiths’ result was shown 
probably to be mainly due to an incorrect value assumed 
for the expansion coefficient of the porcelain bulbs used 
by the former. 

Callendar and Griffiths worked with a constant-pressure 
thermometer and it is of interest to note that the out- 
standing difference between the two most reliable ex- 
perimental determinations by the constant-volume and 
constant-pressure methods is of the order of difference 
between the two gas-scales—constant volume and con- 
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stant pressure—as seen from Callendar’s table (p. 32). 
In fact, in work of the highest precision it will probably 
soon be necessary to reduce observations to the thermo- 
dynamic scale. 

Zinc.—(Freezing) 419°.0 C. Freezing-points undergo un- 
appreciable changes with variations in atmospheric pres- 
sure and their experimental determination is somewhat 
easier than for boiling-points if a thermocouple is used. 
The direct determination of a metallic freezing- or melting- 
point with a gas-thermometer is beset with almost insur- 
mountable experimental difficulties, so recourse is always 
had to some auxiliary pyrometer whose indications have 
been exactly calibrated by direct comparison with a gas- 
thermometer. 

Zinc is easily gotten in sufficient purity. Some recent 
determinations of this point are: 


Heycock and Neville. ........... 419°.0C, 
SHINS CG pe cogoroseonedoceDe 418 .2 
Eolbomn¢and sD aynrcc ete ste ct «ctor 419 .0 


The method employed by Stansfield, recording thermo- 
couple, was not as reliable as those of the other two, the 
first of whom used a platinum resistance thermometer 
calibrated at the points 0°, 100°, and 444°.53, and the last, 
Holborn and Day, thermocouples compared directly with 
their constant-volume nitrogen-platinum-bulb thermom- 
eter. 

Zinc.—(Boiling) 920°C. with a variation of 0°.15 for 
a change of 1 mm. in the atmospheric pressure. 

_ The’ boiling-point of zine has been the object of prob- 
ably more determinations than any other, and yet it is 
the least best known and consequently the most unre- 
liable to try and use, and is not to be recommended. It 
has been the object of so much study, undoubtedly, as 
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it was apparently the one point near the upper limit of 
the gas-thermometer which could be determined directly 
by this instrument, but superheating effects In vapors at 
such high temperatures and an even temperature distri- 
bution are very difficult to obtain even with electrical 
heating. 

Some. of the results obtained are shown by the following 
table: 


He Becquerela so eserssrecikes see erence 930° and 890° C. 
Sainte-Claire-Devilles.. 5.) seamen 915 to 945 
Barus an cc oe ceo Geen eeraeters 926 and931 
Wiolle. i: einro 5 crea gece ome rabsuav one shee eaeeee 930 
Holbornvand’ Davarecseerieierace 910 to 930 
Callendarin sce eee eee 916 
DBerthelotet creas eta eee eee 918 


The value 930° as given by Violle’s and Barus’ results 
was generally accepted until recently, but the more recent 
determinations indicate 930 to be over 10° high. The 
value adopted, 920°, is probably not in error by over 5° C. 

Gold.—(Fusion or Freezing) 1065° C. This point is to- 
day one of the best-known fixed points, and gold pos- 
sesses the advantages of being obtainable in very great 
purity, is not oxidizable in air, nor is it readily attacked 
by the silicious materials used in crucibles, ete. Its cost 
is its only drawback for use in considerable quantities, 
but methods have been devised, as inserting a short length 
of wire between the leads of a thermocouple, requiring 
only very minute amounts of gold. These wire methods 
give the same results as the crucible method, as shown by 
Holborn and Day and by D. Berthelot. 

The early determinations of the gold-point were quite 
discordant, but the later ones where electric heating was 
employed are in excellent agreement. 


a 
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Rouiletsnaraveenctarce actos acne ated ate 1180° C. 

He Seca uerel: eaate de set eels eo. erie oho 1092 and 1037 
Wiolle shoe Rapaflo rhe. a otbe oigue seh sts 1045 

ETO porn, amc Les sfeseene ecleve «cree 1070 to 1075 
Heycock and Neville. ....5....-.... 1062 
DwBerthelotunrse..\se0s ever ns) 4cierie 1064 

lekolllevayad Gavel IDEN. oedomonne oboe 1064 
Jacquerod and Perrot............. 1067 


Violle’s value was long quoted as the best for the gold- 
point, but the later determinations show it to be 20° low. 
Holborn and Wien’s high value was obtained with a 
porcelain-bulb thermometer and is to be considered as 
replaced by Holborn and Day’s value, to obtain which 
nitrogen in a Pt-Ir bulb was used, together with a thermo- 
couple. The agreement of their results when working 
under various conditions is shown from the following 
observations: 


Goldwsamples lies screen st 1064.0+0.6 (crucible method) 
< PAA EIR AA ERE OC 1063.5 ot oe 
« DIO pete SSL 1063.9 (wire method) 


Not less than 300 grammes was used for observations 
in both graphite and porcelain crucibles, while by the 
wire method 0.03 gramme of the metal suffices. 

Berthelot used his optical gas-pyrometer in connection 
with thermocouples and considers his result to be in error 
by less than 2°. Heycock and Neville’s result was ob- 
tained by extrapolation above the sulphur-point of the 
platinum resistance formula, while Jacquerod and Perrot’s 
value was obtained in terms of a quartz-bulb constant- 
volume thermometer filled with various gases, the results 
agreeing to a few tenths of a degree. They used a modified 
form of the wire method, which consisted in making a 
small piece of gold wire a part of an alternating electric 
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circuit, melting of the gold being noted by cessation of 
sound in a telephone. 

Berthelot has called attention to the fact that these 
later determinations are sufficiently concordant to warrant 
reducing them to the thermodynamic scale (see p. 33). 


hg Thermo- 

Observer. Gas. nae Corrections. oe dynamic 

z Temp. 

D. Berthelot. ... Air 76 cm +1°.36C. 1064 1065.6 

Holborn and Day N 29 0.27 1064 1064.3 
Jacquerod an . Airs N7 

2, sf O21 1067.2 1067.4 

Rerrotecerce Oo; COD 3 : Les 


955 in air 
961.5 pure 
silver is not a constant temperature except under very 
definite conditions, and this metal is volatile, thus making 
it unsafe to use where its vapors may attack platinum 
wires, as of a thermocouple whose electric properties 
silver alters very considerably. . 

Many determinations of this point have been made, but 
it is only the recent observations that take into account 
the effects of oxidizing and reducing atmospheres. 


Silver.—(Freezing) | . The freezing-point of 


Pure Ag. In Air. 
PowilletS.sden once eee ees 1000° C. 
Es Becquerel st cman steven wee 960 and 916 
Miolle: Fo ieee ees ee een ete 954 
Holborn and Wien....... 970 wee 
Heycock and Neville..... 960.5 955 
DieBerthelotan acess eters 962 957 
Holborn and Day........ 961.5 955 


Melted silver exposed to the air gradually absorbs 
oxygen, which lowers the freezing-point, and this latter 
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is not a definite temperature varying with the rate of 
cooling, mass, and surroundings. The wire method gave 
953.6+0.9 as found by Holborn and Day. The freezing- 
point of pure silver may be obtained in a graphite crucible 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 7.e., in conditions prevent- 
ing oxidation. The uncertainty of surely realizing a 
definite temperature with silver renders it less desirable 
than gold. 

Copper.—(Freezing) 1065° in air, 1084° pure. Whether or 
not the gold- or the copper-point was the higher was long 
an open question in pyrometry. The only advantage in 
practice of copper is its cheapness, but the fact that copper 
has two freezing-points does not possess the same disad- 
vantages as with silver, for the copper-points are very 
definite, the higher one, 1084, being that of the pure metal, 
easiest obtained with.a graphite crucible, the metal being 
protected from the air by a layer of powdered graphite. 
The lower value, 1065, is given by the wire method and 
copper may replace gold in this way. Values inter- 
mediate between 1065 and 1084 will be obtained for 
incomplete protection from air, the effect being due, as 
explained by T. W. Richards, to the formation and solu- 
tion of cuprous oxide, saturation of the copper with the 
oxide giving the point 1065. 

We may note the following determinations of the copper- 
points: 


Heyecock and Neville... 22 «5s sas) 1080.5 
bansiel diy, fam teenal sty ees ec es 1083 

EV Olay taro s syatcrers ceases oe 1086 ° 
Holborpand "Day tsc. nh. ares estes 1084.1 


The value obtained by Holborn and Day is the only 
one determined directly in terms of the gas-thermometer, 
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Platinwm.—(Fusion) 1780°. As the gas-thermometer 
has not been used above 1150°C., all higher fixed points 
must be reduced to the gas-scale by extrapolation. Al- 
though the uncertainty of this point is very considerable, 
perhaps over 25°, the determinations that have been 
made agree remarkably. Thus Violle, as well as Holborn 
and Wien, and Holborn again, all get 1780. 

Iridium.—(Fusion) 2250°. Although it is questionable if 
temperatures of 2000°C. and over can be determined in 
terms of the gas-scale, it may, nevertheless, be found 
desirable to determine as exactly as may be one or more 
fixed temperatures in this range by other methods, as 
specific heat and the laws of radiation. Iridium and 
osmium seem to be suitable for this purpose. Hardly any 
limit of accuracy can as yet be placed upon such deter- 
minations. For iridium the following values have been 
found: 


Wiolle: 3 mae Soe wai cers een epee ioe 1950° C. 
Wedler Wey.deriy. claire ctetueerinieter rie 2200 

PIGtCUS. a icee ee a se ore eswets ate sree eee 2500 

UN Grist Pescterstertuete sevetel ratere ole one coketete stoke 2200 to 2240 
Rasch (Computed) ane eckeetrre reenter 2285 


The recent development of furnaces suitable for use 
at these extreme temperatures will undoubtedly enable us 
to more sharply define this part of the scale. 

It is interesting to note that at the extreme tempera- 
ture of the electric arc, 3600°C., the various radiation 
methods and the specific me method give results agreeing 
to about 100° C. 

Other metals have also been used in the attempt to 
determine fixed points and some of the results are given 
in the accompanying table: 
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TABLE OF FIXED POINTS. 


ee Ne 
AULD OT er Holman, ete. D. Berthelot /Heycock & Neville Stansfield Holborn & Day 
(corr. by G.K.B.) Callendar 
Date rs 5-038 1896 1898-1901 1895-99 1898 1900-1901 
Optical Electrical Recording Thermocouple 
Instrument... . Thermocouple Interference Resistance Thermocouple and 
Nitrogen-ther. 
0° 0° 
Calibration 445°.0 Expansion 100° 100° Platinum-bulb 
datawee.- 1064 of air 444° 53 444° 53 Nitrogen-ther. 
ee ee ee Le Re ae 
Sie Bie eratielllNsdor'eael'e.icholiexawey aioe tell  f Severo iner ae oa gle a 231°.9 232°.1 
LE orchcalhe, wa tal Rae e Mme Mair Mere ri ee On 269 .2 268 .4 
Clin sige BFeLs Qs tel a Seoetaie ace eres ail Eu Toe Paueyo eave oe eae 320.7 Becta oe eae S210 5G 
Elmer ane Nhe oe. pinto COR Gio 0S| Sines cineca ae aie 327 .7 825 .9 326 .9 
LI ct sx ss mlshezeterelot ets slinratets illate) aMeiiemel era\tl age mecs 419770 418 .2 419 .0 
Dap cca nants 5 sel ait HOO iti ocxte Fl lamers  aierc : G2NESS AVN Shas ee sees 630 .6 
Gis Uae aan CE DOA SOB One 778° 
DA sustenance 2 tg Ra OT ER il ire OO eae 645 .5 649 .2 657 
VATED Sac eh ne es ae a F 918 
aOR TRESS] Renae pate ee S| OO oe Soe aoa 955 Btoratseve Porches 955 
Ag (pure)..... 962°.7 962 NED» S27 96125 961 .5 
ENV ome ee (1064) 1064 1061 .7 1062 .7 1064 .0 
CIENT So ce ao rata Rae ire ee a OIC Reena tf ; 1064 .9 
Cu (pure) ... LOSG Serva, sc mahy 1080 .5 1083 .0 il 
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The points which are uncertain or difficult of experi- 
mental determination are enclosed in brackets. 


E.M.F. in Millivolts 


COPPER 
HIGH (as Y 


The freezing-point curves of copper, antimony, and 
aluminium are shown in Fig. 77, where times in minutes 
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is plotted as abscissa and E.M.F. of a 90Pt-10Rh thermo- 
couple as ordinate. An inspection of the copper curve 


E.M.F. in Millivolts 


ANTIMONY 
Fic. 78. 


shows why this metal is desirable to use. With aluminium 
rapid cooling would be fatal to an exact determination, 
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and for this metal the melting curve is also given, showing 
the melting- and freezing-points to differ. Antimony under- 


E.M.F. in Millivolts 


ALUMINIUM 
Fic. 79. 


goes great undercooling, over 30°C., but the maximum 
is a very definite point. 
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Sometimes it is desired to calibrate a pyrometer down 
to room temperature, even if in this case the use of a 
mercury-thermometer is usually to be preferred. Use may 
be made of the boiling-points of water, aniline or naph- 
thaline, and benzophenone, or of the tin freezing-point. 

Water.—100° by definition, with a variation of 0°.04 
for a change of 1 mm. in atmospheric pressure. 

Amiline.—184°.1 with a change of 0°.05 per millimeter. 
This value is probably correct to 0.1 degree. 

Naphthaline.—218°.0, with a change of 0°.06 per mm. 

Benzophenone.—305°.9 with a change of 0°.075 per mm. 

Metallic Salts—The different fixed points that have 
been mentioned are not all of a very convenient use. It 
would be preferable to have in the place of the metals, 
metallic salts for the determination of the fixed points. 
These salts fortunately are for the most part without 
action on platinum, which is of great advantage for the 
standardization of thermocouples and _ resistance-ther- 
mometers. There are none, unfortunately, whose fusing- 
points have been determined up to the present time in a 
sufficiently precise manner. 

Among the most interesting to study from this point of 
view, we may cite the following: 


moleNa@l--timol.KCle = arse sacures About 650° 
INOS eae Re eR ne err ‘f 800 
INES Oca inn Or ARE: Gh cy COZ IRpR Ce TOD A 900 
13540) COINEN OG. Beam tAlh Deana CCb econ pa LOO 
EIS ric Ne ARRAS ESET ip ie ar seer oa = 1070 
IMS Osea Pate, ces jakerercy ee asth cleter e's sheretoians GS UNG) 
SRO AOS Uiche Aicy tik oct aug ere cee ZOO 


It is especially desirable to have a more satisfactory 
point than has as yet been obtained in the interval 
between the sulphur- and gold-points. 
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Table of Fixed Points—In the actual state of our 
knowledge, the fixed points to which we should give pref- 
erence are summarized in the table below: 


Boiling. Freezing. 

Water cel a vonrecatae seat eretolore 100°.0 
INaphthalineteenemm ase oer 218 .0 

Sulphur. cs ccna etc ee 444 .6 

if Nh a OE ike einen ne ern dae vA BO eA sb 0 Dao 
VAAN ERR eo Ole Gites Oo ceierd 419 
SILVELS ac ces ee oes 962 
Goldie Osea sase serie nee 1065 
Platintimataesase cette het eee 1780 


Standardization of Pyrometers.—The above discussion 
has shown that we possess a number of fixed points which 
have been established with sufficient accuracy to use 
them in the standardization of pyrometers. For such 
standardization, two courses are open besides direct 
comparison with a gas-thermometer, a proceeding usually 
out of the question and furthermore rendered super- 
fluous by the establishment of these fixed points. When 
its construction permits, a pyrometer may be calibrated 
by finding its indications at two or more of the fixed points, 
or may be compared with another which has been so, 
calibrated. The latter method is the one used for ordi- 
nary purposes, as in the graduation of industrial instru- 
ments, but for pyrometers which are to be used as primary 
standards the former method should be used when pos- 
sible. 

We have discussed at some length, in their respective 
chapters, the methods of graduation for the various 
pyrometers and it 1s unnecessary to further dwell on this 
matter, except to say that it cannot be assumed that a 
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pyrometer once standardized is standardized for all time, 
especially if it has had hard usage. 

Standardizing Laboratories.—Recognizing the impor- 
tance of establishing, preserving, and disseminating a 
common and authoritative temperature scale and of 
providing means of having pyrometers and other instru- 
ments certified as to their accuracy, some of the govern- 
ments have established laboratories, such as the Physi- 
kalische-Technische Reichsanstalt in Germany, the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory in England, and the National 
Bureau of Standards* in the United States, whose 


* The Bureau of Standards tests and gives certificates for any 
kind of pyrometer, and in this connection the following quotations, 
from Bureau Circular No. 7, on ‘Pyrometer Testing and Heat 
Measurements,”’ may be of interest: 

“When pyrometers are submitted for test, it is highly desirable 
that the request for test be accompanied by a statement giving 
as far as possible the conditions under which the pyrometer is 
used (e.g., method of mounting pyrometer, depth of immersion, 
kind of bath or medium whose temperature is to be measured, 
how the pyrometer is protected, at what temperature it is used, 
and whether continuously exposed to these temperatures, etc.). 
A sketch showing method of use of instrument is often very useful. 
It is only when accompanied by such information that it is possible 
to realize approximately the same conditions in the test as in 
the actual use of the pyrometer and to make a statement as to 
the order of accuracy that may be attained. It also enables sug- 
gestions to be made as to desirable modifications in the use of 
the instrument that may lead to more satisfactory results... . 

“Tt is desirable, when a thermocouple is submitted for test, that 
it be accompanied by the galvanometer with which it is used. 
The protecting sheaths should not be sent in. 

‘The complete test of a thermocouple consists in a thorough 
annealing at white heat, determination of the electromotive force 
of the couple at three or more known temperatures in terms of 
the standard scale of temperature of this Bureau, and the measure- 
ment of the resistance of the couple (when cold), with accompany- 
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functions are not only testing instruments but carrying 
on researches as well. The German institution, the oldest 
of these laboratories, has been one of the most potent 
factors in the development of excellency in German instru- 
ments, and has been of immense service to the industries 
as well as to the interests of science. 

Electrically Heated Furnaces.—For the standardization 
of pyrometers as well as in many other high-temperature 
problems it is necessary to preserve a constant tempera- 


ing tables of corresponding electromotive forces and temperatures, 
and when the pyrometer-galvanometer is submitted a table will 
be furnished giving temperatures directly in terms of the readings * 
of the galvanometer joined to the couple... . 

“The test [of radiation and optical pyrometers] consists in 
determining the readings of the instrument at three or more known 
temperatures in terms of the standard scale of this Bureau, together 
with a statement of directions and necessary precautions that 
should be observed in the use of the pyrometer. A table is also 
furnished giving temperatures in terms of readings of the instru- 
ment... . ' 

“Testing of various kinds of calorimetric apparatus and thermal 
properties of fuels, oils, and other substances is undertaken by 
this Bureau. In cases of scientific or technical interest, special 
investigations in heat measurements and allied subjects will be 
earried out, such as the determination of coefficients of expansion 
at high temperature, specific heats, boiling-points, melting-points 
of metals, alloys, minerals, etc. ... 

“Tt is the desire of the Bureau to cooperate with manufacturers, 
scientists, and others in bringing about more satisfactory conditions 
relative to weights, measures, measuring instruments, and thermal 
constants, and to place at the disposal of those interested such 
information relative to these subjects as may be in its possession. 

“Tt is also desired to aid in the solution of specific scientific 
problems arising in technical or scientific work, coming within 
the scope of the Bureau, and to this end correspondence is invited. 

“Persons interested in pyrometric problems are welcome to 
visit the laboratories of the Bureau, where many of the leading 
types of pyrometers may be seen in operation.” 
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ture for a considerable time and to be able to reproduce a 
given temperature very exactly. 

Electrically heated resistance-furnaces best serve these 
ends, and great improvements have been made in their 
construction in recent years. 

Furnaces wound with nickel wire of 1 to 2 mm. diameter 
on porcelain have been used considerably, but they are 
slow in heating up and their upper limit is about 1200° C. 
if the furnace is to be used frequently, although for a 
single heating 1450° C. may be attained with care. Plati- 
num wire has been used to attain higher temperatures, but 
the use of this material in wire form is very expensive for 
heating. 

Heraeus has made electric heating to 1500° C. generally 
accessible by the substitution of platinum-foil for the wire, 
weighing about 1.5: grammes per square centimeter or 
having a thickness of about 0.007 mm. This reduces the 
cost of a platinum furnace very greatly, and has the further 
advantages of giving greater uniformity of heating and 
attaining safely higher temperatures than with wire-wound 
furnaces, and instead of taking an hour or more, five or 
ten minutes suffice to heat a foil furnace to 1400° C. 
Figs. 38 and 61 illustrate such furnaces. Above 1500° C. 
chemical action sets in between the platinum and material of 
the tubes tried thus far, so that although, as far as the 
platinum is concerned, 1700° C. could be maintained, yet 
the present upper limit for long periods of heating is 1500°. 

For very high temperatures, up to 2100°, the iridfum- 
tube furnaces of Heraeus may be used (p.169), as they have 
been with success by Nernst and others in the study of 
vapor pressures at these temperatures. 


Ww 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


In closing this account it will not be useless to call the 
attention of investigators to points whose study seems the 
most needed to aid the progress of our knowledge of high 
temperatures. We will mention first the precise deter- 
mination of the fixed points serving for the graduation of 
pyrometers; there does not exist at the present time 
above the boiling-point of sulphur any temperature known 
certainly to 1°. For the ebullition of zinc, the fusing of 
silver and that of gold, which are at present the best known, 
the uncertainty may be 10° for the first, but is probably 
less than 5° for the fusing-points. It would be well also to 
try and find substances serving for fixed points that are more 
convenient to handle than the metals—salts, for example— 
which do not attack platinum either when they are melted 
or when they are vaporized; these substances should be 
found easily and economically in a state of purity; they 
should possess well-defined points of fusion and of ebullition, 
which is not always the case when the crystallized salt 
has several dimorphous varieties. 

A second very important point for investigations of 
great precision would be the determination of the general 
form of the function which connects electrical resistance 
with temperature. One cannot hope to determine com- 
pletely this function with the value of its parameters, 
because there are not two samples of platinum having 
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exactly the same resistance; it is necessary in each case 
to make the calibration by means of fixed fusing- or 
boiling-points. The work of Heycock and Neville is a 
long step towards the accomplishment of this end. The 
number of such points to compare depends on the number 
of parameters contained in the formula. By his researches 
in this matter, Prof. Silas Holman greatly facilitated 
the use of thermoelectric couples by showing that it is 
sufficient between 0° and 1800° to use a logarithmic 
formula containing only two parameters. 

For the measurement of exceedingly high temperatures, 
which can be effected only by methods employing radiation 
and depending upon extrapolations often considerable, it 
would be very useful to determine, with greater precision 
than has been done as yet, the law of the radiation from 
a rigorously black body (enclosed space), either for a 
monochromatic radiation, as radiation transmitted by. the 
red glasses, or for the totality of heat radiations. But 
such a study can be of value only on the condition of pos- 
sessing a very great precision, difficult to attain actually 
on account of the uncertainty which still exists as to the 
temperatures directly measurable. Great advances have 
been made in this field of pyrometry in recent years by 
Paschen, Lummer and his associates at the Reichsanstalt on 
the experimental side, and by Wien, Boltzmann and Planck 
on the theoretical side. 

The Stefan-Boltzmann law has been shown to apply 
from —200° C. up to 1600° C., with an accuracy of better 
than one per cent for total radiation. Wien’s spectral 
energy law and his displacement law for monochromatic 
radiation are in exact agreement with the preceding 
certainly up to 2000° C., and probably at the temperature 
of the are, 3600° C., and no certain discordance has been 
found in the results using these various methods in the 
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estimation of the effective temperature of the sun, about 
6000° C. Le Chatelier’s formula for monochromatic light 
seems also to be in agreement with the others. The exper- 
imental comparison and verification of these formule have 
been greatly facilitated by the development of electric- 
resistance furnaces, and a convenient form of experimental 
black body. 

The establishment of a satisfactory temperature scale 
to 2000° C. and beyond is perhaps the most pressing problem 
in pyrometry to-day, as witness the temperatures realized 
in the Moissan furnace, the thermite process, and many 
pyrochemical and metallurgical operations. The laws of 
radiation, we have seen, will serve as a tentative scale, which 
is, however, without significance as an extension of the 
gas-scale proper, as the degrees of temperature measured 
optically in this high range may or may not have any 
relation to those given by a gas-thermometer. It may be 
possible, however, to intercompare other methods with 
the radiation. Thus Berthelot’s system of gas-ther- 
mometry can undoubtedly be carried higher successfully. 
Again, purely thermodynamic and also chemical methods of 
measuring extreme temperatures have been suggested, 
among others by Nernst, who would make use of the ex- 
pression involving the dissociation of a gas as follows: 


d log K 


em 2 
Q=kT aT ? 


where Q is the heat of formation of carbonic acid at the 
temperature 7’, R the gas constant, and K the coefficient of 
mass action, which is dependent upon the pressure and 
degree of dissociation of the gas mixture. 

Finally, if the intensity of radiation per unit area could 
be exactly determined in C.G.S. units, as was tried by 
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Lummer and Kurlbaum, still another absolute scale would 
be had. At very high temperatures, this method is more 
promising than at lower, because the light-intensity in- 
creases relatively less rapidly. 

At the Paris congress of 1900, Barus thus summarized 
recent progress: The actual state of pyrometry is most 
encouraging. It is clear that in a few years from now 
pyrometry will be in possession of a series of constants as 
exact as those of the best-developed branches of physics. 
In Germany, a gas-thermometer impermeable to the 
thermometric gas and rigid up to white heat has been 
found, thanks to the efforts of Holborn, Wien, and Day, 
at the Reichsanstalt. In England, the efforts of Cal- 
lendar, Griffiths, and others to construct an instrument 
of remarkable sensibility from the absolute zero to 1000° C. 
have been crowned with merited success. 

In France, the best practical pyrometer has been found 
by Le Chatelier, and D. Berthelot has devised an optical 
method for the measurement of temperatures in absolute 
value, independent of the form and size of the thermomet- 
ric envelopes, and whose upper limit is indefinite; for since 
we have learned, thanks to the great discovery of Nernst, 
that the refractory earths become conductors at high tem- 
peratures, it has become possible to heat electrically the 
most infusible substances up to the highest degrees on the 
scale. 

With a thermostat of this kind, Berthelot’s pyrometric 
method in absolute value marches side by side with the 
most advanced practical progress realized by Moissan; in 
other terms, pyrometry in absolute value is only limited 
to-day by the difficulty of the manufacture of apparatus 
in refractory materials. 

In closing we beg to call attention to a fact of some 
importance. The measurement of high temperatures 
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possesses certainly great interest from the point of view 
of the progress of pure science; but it is to be noted that 
industrial needs have stimulated the partial solution of 
this problem: Wedgwood, the china manufacturer, seek- 
ing to better his processes; similarly, Seger, at the Berlin 
works, occupied himself exclusively with ceramic prod- 
ucts; Siemens sought to regulate the making of steel; 
the engineers of the Paris Gas Company wanted a means 
of control over the distillation of oil; Le Chatelier studied 
the thermoelectric pyrometer in the course of investiga- 
tions on the baking of clay and on the manufacture of 
cements; he studied the optical pyrometer at the request 
of a Sheffield steel manufacturer, Hadfield, who desired 
for his works a pyrometer uniting accuracy with simplicity 
of use. Roberts-Austen, director of the mint at London, 
devoted all his efforts for many years to the study of 
industrial alloys, obtaining results of great value, largely 
due to the utility of the recording-pyrometer. 

This incentive of practical needs on the progress of 
Science is not surprising. The savants who founded 
chemistry recognized no distinction between pure and 
applied science. Lavoisier, Chevreul, Gay-Lussac, Dumas, 
Thénaud, H. Sainte-Claire-Deville went indifferently into 
the laboratory or the works. It is the present trend of 
our teaching methods that has opened a breach increasing 
in size every day between theory and practice. 

In the scientific laboratories all efforts follow in well- 
beaten paths. There one is free to choose his subjects of 
study according to his caprices; one may be easily guided 
by artificial preoccupations, concerning themselves but 
very indirectly with a study of nature. Finally, one may 
have confidence for a long time in erroneous results with- 
out having any inkling of the error committed. In in- 
dustrial works it is quite otherwise: one cannot remain 
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stationary upon problems already solved; in spite of one’s 
self one must march ahead. Subjects of study obtrude 
and must necessarily be taken up in the order of their 
real importance. Wrong conclusions are made evident 
by their contradictions at each instant with facts that 
one cannot refuse to see. These conditions explain how 
laboratories attached to industrial works, with their in- 
sufficient personnel absorbed largely in other matters, 
with their rudimentary material, come nevertheless to 
contribute largely to the process of pure science. All the 
progress so important in the chemistry of iron is made 
to-day in industrial works and in the laboratories attached 
to them. 

It is not in chemistry alone that practical needs have 
manifested this creative power. It was in studying the 
boring of cannon that Rumford met the notion of the 
conservation of energy; it was in reflecting upon the steam- 
engine that Sadi-Carnot established the basis of thermo- 
dynamics; it was in seeking to perfect light-house lehses 
that led Fresnel to his investigations on the theory of 
light. 
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Part I. Propagation, Culture, and Improvement................: I2mo, I 50 
Partnlesystematic' Pomologyictives. stele s/c eis) elels wis aiehie diahencyeiete oie I2mo, I 50 
Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage... 1.2.22... ccc eeecececeeee Iz2mo, I 50 
Practicaleharm: Drainagemic <i msuk tia sie de oree tare cleat +e..-I2M0, I 00 
GravessForest. Mensuration. <.°.5..04 .) Sca0-ewonas Sl ol Seouciaioehote ater terme 8vo, 4 00 
Green’s Principles of American Forestry... ...........2..c0ceeeseaee I2mo, I 50 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)........... I2mo, 2 00 
* Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol... ..........0 --eseecneceeeeace 8vo, 4 00 
Kemp and Waugh’s Landscape Gardening. (New Edition, Rewritten. In 
Preparation). 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making....... 8vo, I so 
Maynard’s Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home Decoration. ..... I2mo, I 50 
Quaintance and Scott’s Insects and Diseases of Fruits. (In Preparation). 
Sanderson’s Insects Injurious to Staple Crops. ............. eee eeeee I2mo, I 50 
* Schwarz’s Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forests...........---.... seis sine eeeeet2MO, I 25 
BLOC DRAUZE SHOCKS ANC LOOL Ser spaeyete are ratel 8s faloys/olelnta latei'sl nel o\olicra} ec 0¥euerer sieve sic 8vo, 2 50 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods. . .. 11.2... se cece eee eee 8vo, 7 50 
Woll’s Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen. ...........+--+eesee:s r6mo, I 50 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Baidwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings. ..:.......... ese lee eee I2mo, 2 50 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads................ 4to, 5 00 
Birkmire’s Architectural Iron‘and Steel. . 0... cs ct cece cece e vanes 8vo, 3 50 
Compound Riveted Girders as Applied in Buildings............... ,.8V0, 2 00 
Planning and Construction of American Theatres......... syatiateneyenets 8vo, 3 00 
Planning and Construction of High Office Buildings............... 8vo, 3 50 
Skeleton Construction in Buildings. ... ......-. eee cece cece eeeeee 8vo, 3 00 
Briggs’s Modern American School BUIGIN Ss acc leseiececes tere tre «te ork are wiezer ers 8vo, 4 00 


Byrne’s Inspection of Material and Wormanship Employed in Construction, 
16mo, 3 00 


Carpenter’s Heating and Ventilating of Poiee Eteiieiiees sett mesis sONOs 4100 


* Corthell’s Allowable Pressure on Deep Foundations................ I2mo, 
Freitag’s Architectural Engineering... ioc are oie olive > tere olor aiotelm eeioteleter aise 8vo0 
Fireproofing of Steel Bulldings.syeicri tere otters te ern een 8vo, 
French: and Ives’s Stereotomy: :,<ciccacias-7 coe sear rete iene celica 8vo, 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-Inspection................ jistave role LOMO}, 
* Modern Baths and Bath Houses................ Suge e scedons cs soaks SONOS 
Sanitation’of Public Buildings(ay cy.)-cicer eat oie iettercien terranes I2mo, 
Theatre Fires: and Pamntes. 6-05.65 sseseitce nicl aerate ta: aetiets 2. ohere ae 4 eee I2mo, 


Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes 
Large 12mo, 


Johnson’s Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods........ o seMalevcuetetens 8vo, 
Kellaway’s How to Lay Out Suburban Home Grounds..............+.-4-- 8v0, 
Kidder’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-book................-- 16mo, mor., 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles.....................-. I2mo, 
Merrill’s Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses........... 8vo, 
: Stones for Building and. Decoration. cio ce le iinloloiele ia etelsyoteieteyvelorene 8vo, 
Monckton?s)Stair=putlding... 11. eeee pee aro arene pence rel ete Ne iahsrareererets 4to, 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations............ccecccccscecces 8vo, 
Peabody’s Naval Architecture................200% dais Cashes tele staan aterane 8vo, 
Rice's: Concretesblock, Manufacture: > x cveue:ccasus vc oie er oeuenesena eraheveleencere ene 8vo, 
Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction......... 16mo, mor., 


* Building Mechanics’ Ready Reference Book: 
* Building Foreman’s Pocket Book and Ready Reference. (In 


Preparation). 

* Carpenters’ and Woodworkers’ Edition.............16mo, mor, 

* Cement Workers and Plasterer’s Edition.......... 16mo, mor. 

* Plumbers’, Steam-Filters’, and Tinners’ Edition... ..16mo, mor. 

* Stone- and Brick-masons’ Edition................ 16mo, mor. 

Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish. ....... 8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. .............. 8vo, 
Snow’siPrincipal' Species! OfsW OO... a omterwueie ie si custcn eters tel tena crete ete 8vo, 
Towne’s Locks and Builders’ Hardware............ceeeecceces 18mo, mor. 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence .................. 8vo, 
Sheep, 

Law ‘of Comtiacts..2 ivsatets on 6,crahe « save ailerere aes Om Oto Re ie aa 8vo, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
POCTUT Ss oS a4 Ua vacate ate rebel one chia vacate ena sete tons teu SnereMs foneneeaL el arg tale anes 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Wilson’s Air Conditioning.) 0. cc ssc eteermehctran i ete komen ie etter I2mo, 


Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals, Establishment and Maintenance, 
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Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small Hospital. ; 


I2mo, 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder, Nitro-cellulose, and the Theory of the Cellulose 


Mole Crile is ic ai sna see, sist 1304 Wo Sra Re ROT ea oie Ree I2mo, 
Chase’s*Art of Patterns Making. io...  coaniem rails easeiet cin ernie ee I2mo, 
Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion. ...............  ususherneee 8vo, 
Cloke’s:' Gunner's; Examiner). ocr cow iccdersicire tarcustoie itech ae eee 8vo, 
Craig’s; Azimuth. 5 cfoic 107 6) 5/01 sveun- sa oeht eae iene eran ae areca eee ieee ea 4to, 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph................... 8vo, 
* Davis's: Blements:of (Wawa ia os, saisee verse to a Reena aitis tele chee tae ence 8vo, 
* Treatise on the Military Law of United States................... 8vo, 
Sheep, 

De Brack’s Cavalry Outpost Duties. (Carr.)......0......-+20e- 24mo, mor, 


* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial... Large 12mo, 
Durand’s Resistance and Propulsion of Ships. .....seeecereeeveceeess OVO, 
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“"Dyer’spHandbook of Wight Artilleryes 6:14.00 cecccseclvcecscceccdc I2mo, 


Bisclerism Modern eight WP XPlOSLVESs 5 ciuancs t orssdie avo, cielre. che Sane clo crerdvocseav dads 8vo, 
* Fiebeger’s Text-book on Field Fortification.................. Large 12mo, 
Hamilton and Bond’s The Gunner’s Catechism ..................... 18mo, 
seHoficsmiementary Naval LAaCticss s,s. co). nc. se sx Jods coos sol ee Lk 8vo, 
Ingalls’s Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire....................... 8vo, 
paLissAksOLanancerand Gunnery meine sie ese cette aie co elseiincrs mane tee 8vo, 
* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables.................... 8vo, 
* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II..8vo, each, 
* Mahan’s Permanent Fortifications. (Mercur.).............. 8vo, half mor. 
MMainia ror COULS-IN ATA, crsyelese¥eie sie syOmGe iol eie Wifeis.0\sv0l0Slere wheres 16mo, mor, 
FSMELCUTS TA TACK OF LH OLtITIEd PIACES » sreie'e srsich cue acc s.0,ace 6.6.5.6, ess ¢ bru ake I2mo, 
Cf Plementsiof thesArt. Of Wialate: «:s.ecsyeleis tie,0!s keels. scant bioinie aemieea . .8vo, 
Metcalf’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of Workshops. .8vo, 
* Ordnance and Gunnery. 2 vols......... Text 12mo, Plates atlas form 
INEXOMs SHACITILATIES pL UAL, ae releisres tye aia Op Page aaset'y <senrene, sid aisechesesaincuceee 24mo, 
Rea bOodyzSeNa VAIVATCHIECLULE 57 hy- scare auanonerepe la oieasydltvsious ccs, n, date vat clshaverelsitueye 8vo, 
XPheips.s Practical Marine Surveying’. cece sic acerpo ese fe. 4 a sah E sloeie ete cerns 8vo, 
ROwell:cpAtmyOficer se XAMINE. occa timyerebe.s) os8cepe yes leyss4-5 eiabaralen ao scue 12mo, 
Sharpes, Art.of subsisting Armies in War. occ. cess bcc cre wees 18mo, mor. 


* Tupes and Poole’s Manual of Bayonet Exercises and Musketry Fencing. 


24mo, leather, 


AVVO AVeL- Su WiLitary, EX DlOSLVCSn reve sieves: 5 ap icc cnaNMnWarre ciate es vive cexss Sybrerecep dieters. < 8vo, 
Woodhull seNotes:on Military Ely ZieNnes.. <0 cicie + casts duels « ce ® eecis cies ope 10mo, 
ASSAYING. 

‘Betts’sulead Refining by Electrolysis... ..o<.acic eso o.0.0 000 .0,6 0.0 tas op nsverare 8vo, 
Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 
16mo, mor. 

Rarman’s Manual-of Practica: Assaying. |. 5. 0... «essere 15 seeds odes wersnaraas 8vo, 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments. .. .8vo, 
Low’s Technical Methods of Ore Analysis, ................ 00.0 0¢ 00085 8vo, 
Miitlers iC Vanrde; PrOCeSSs ciecps nies eke pidlere eles ena eye eeele ©) ce epree pel Oievewerhess I2mo, 
Mantualio te ASsa yin ong etre tate he heeds fed herd buon cma ch on. cna lees I2mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.).....12mo0, 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. .................... 8vo, 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying. ........... 000 e en eeueceeeeees 8vo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................. 8vo, 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining..................-.2.-5..- 8vo, 
NVAMISOnIS CHI VENA ON) PLOCESS sree ele a ieietc« e-e ese os [oles 7s oveiole eve iale) @lekene a= I2mo, 
Cyanide Processes, ..sccrseerererrerrerersveecersreesevneess I2mo, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers.... 2... 2.0... eee eee ee aes 8vo, 
CEES, LV ATT BOG GO Ge eos CACHCCT © b- Oo ORLA 5 ELD CAG aT HORNETS COOLANT 4to, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares...............4. : .8vo, 
Doolittle’s Treatise on Practical Astronomy. ...........6 sess eee eeeeee 8vo, 
Gore's Plements Of GEOdesyrace = tielainierd 5s aid we Bie a sicleve ¥'vlmlejoisvaieels -o, e)eyoa 8vo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy... ........+++seeeeeeeeee 8vo, 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy.......+...+--. 8vo, 
* Michie and Harlow’s Practical Astronomy. .......-...ese ee eeeeeeeee 8vo, 

Rust’s Ex-meridian Altitude, Azimuth and Star-Finding Tables. (In Press.) 
* White’s Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy ........ I2mo, 
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CHEMISTRY. 
Abderhalden’s Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Halland Defren). 


(In Press.) 
* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (von Ende.).......... 12mo, 
Adriance’s Laboratory Calculations and Specitic Gravity Tables........ Izmo, 
Alexeyeff’s General Principles of Organic Syntheses. (Matthews.)........ 8vo, 
Allen’s: Lables:for Iron Analysis: sc.ssii oe itene oie ee ee eee 8vo, 
Arnold’s Compendium of Chemistry. (Mandel.).............. Large 12mo, 
Association of State and National Food and Dairy Departments, Hartford 
Meetitig;: £906.72, itunes conte rete ecoer area e nana re oi orer saereee twee menor 8vo, 
Jamestown Meeting. 190(isa ce cere ssste cers: <caave) + everetotalesepercrer sy yeaehs 8vo, 
Austen’s Notes for Chemiical’Studenmts: ca ecece a ove cercesosenenel oiereisbeeesreuetesiete I2mo, 


Baskerville’s Chemical Elements. (In Preparation). 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder.—Nitro-cellulose, and Theory of the Cellulose 


MOolectile cine. See ae cas erase rave unsetauete eects ete Sater eee I2mo, 

* Blanchard’s Synthetic Inorganic Chemistry.......... eal Sen ater hacen ee I2mo, 
* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements..................+.- 8vo, 
Brush and Penfield’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. ............ 8yvo, 
* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Halland Rolfe.)............... 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.)..8vo, 
Cohn’s Indicatorsandiest=pa pers mess saiereucicucuere etc cerieee cise eee I2mo, 
Tests and Reagentsrns aii iis en crenaretsts vereuetee thais ta aew sie cre sue eueaeierasiete 8yvo, 

* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.).....:..............-.+.. I2mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)................ 8vo, 
Eakle’s Mineral Tables for the Determination of Minerals by their Physical 
Properties Gs Fase, Weldesis wnscs seat agioaiscs Go ieteToreg oer ee ween ee 8vo, 

Eicsler’s avloderneHigheh xplosiviesncsir circa eee aes inert 8yvo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)................ 8vo, 
Erdmann’s Introduction to Chemical Preparations. (Dunlap.)........ I2mo, 

* Fischer’s Physiology of Alimentation.../..................--; Large 12mo, 


Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 


I2mo, mor. 

Fowler’s Sewage Works Analyses: coun ce ce ere ein ee nee I2mo, 
Fresenius’s Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Wells.)......... 8vo, 
Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. Descriptive. (Wells.) 8vo, 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (Cohn.) 2 vols................ 8vo, 

When Sold Separately, Vol. I, $6. Vol. I, $8. 

Fuertes's Waterand:Public Health. accel. sie oe ceercinree seen eer I2mo, 
Furman’s: Manual of PracticalvAssaying, aes ance cc terete ie ere toeiere 8vo, 
* Getman’s Exercises in Physical Chemistry....................---- I2mo, 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers... ............0..sceecdce I2mo, 


* Gooch and Browning’s Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 


Large 12mo, 

Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)........... I2mo, 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........ I2mo, 
Hammarsten’s Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.)....... 8vo, 
Hanausek’s Microscopy of Technical Products. (Winton.)............... 8v0, 
* Haskins and Macleod’s Organic Chemistry. .............0...+.005. I2mo, 
Helm’s Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. (Morgan.)........... I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors).......... r6mo, mor, 
« Herrick’s: Denatured or Industrial Alcoholvwe a smi ac eeeiee nee 8vo, 
Hinds’s: Inorganic Chemistry. qo. eee ae eee eee eee 8vo, 
* Laboratory, Manual for Students ase ate ee eee I2mo, 
* Holleman’s Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for Beginners. 
C Wea licen.) :csiscs cetera dix bre eek Ce ae aR Es Oh Te aT a eet I2mo, 
Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. (Cooper.).................-. 8vo, 
Text-book of Organic Chemistry, (Walker and Mott.)............ 8vo, 


Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes. 
Large 12mo__ 
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Hopkins's-Oil-chemists) Hand boolt:\ias.soactasen + «foe ais Jarsyoll.« vicki Sacweidlon: 8vo, 
Nadine sispRock Minera lst acs he ete ae ee cag OEE Ll ovens bees 8vo, 
Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Puyeldlegical Chemistry. .8vo, 
Johannsen’s Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin Sections...8vo, 
BCODISICASEULLONS talent ee Tea e ee eee ee oe hinted emt 8vo, 
Ladd’s Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis................... 12mo, 
Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.).............ccccevecccevcs 8vo, 
* Langwourthy and Austen’s Occurrence of Aluminium in Vegetable Prod- 
ucts, Animal Products, and Natural Waters.................. 8vo, 
Lassar-Cohn’s Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 
OrganicvChemistrys (Chincles), i. cparetere aa renee ees eee 12mo, 

Leach’s Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 
(Chey WAC) bes rachedbnenc te peal coraree SSI OE IY ewok ARM A Seema en 8vo, 

Lob’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.)............. 8vo, 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments. .. .8vo, 
Mow's' Lechnical Method ‘of Ore Analysis: £.).42h< s siwiwnliscenlew seen nee 8vo, 
Lunge’s Techno-chemical Analysis. (Cohn.)................c0eeeee I2mo 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making....... 8vo, 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles..................... Sareityerd 12mo, 
Mandel’s Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory ................... r2mo, 
* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe. .12mo, 
Mason’s Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.).. ..12mo0, 
Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 
8vo, 
Matthews’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten................. 8vo, 
Meyer’s Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. (Tingle.). .12mo0, 
Miller she VATE APLOCCES sie tao cyotme ch otakere viet ete ee Ten aclio  onR meta va 12mo, 
MVEA TARA OL ASSA VINO piave ote tele toe ius fee nie olay ahelo'n: eatin Rene oa are I2mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)....12mo0, 
Mixter’s Elementary Text-book of Chemistry. ........... He Sele te ehiet ot che I2mo, 
Morgan’s Elements of Physical Chemistry................2eeeeeeeee I2mo, 
Outline of the Theory of Solutions and its Results............... I2mo, 

* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers................... I2mo, 
Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factorics.............. 16mo, mor. 
* Muir’s History of Chemical Theories and Laws.................... 8vo, 
Mulliken’s General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compounds. 
LV OLE arts acne. yarenspene acum emeture queens ace he aietate cy wie ielte aia epee erohnotiohe Large 8vo, 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. ............00+ ees 8vo, 
Ostwald’s Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (Ramsey.). ......12mo, 
Se BS Wilde 3 Part Two. (Turnbull.)...... 12mo, 

* Palmer’s Practical Test Book of Chemistry...............-...-000- 12mo, 
* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)....12mo, 


* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 
Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 


Domestic Productioness sass ai sive cnet eee coos oe OOS 

Pictet’s Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.).........8vo, 
PoolesiGnlorificnPOwerolie UCISs. his ire ciareietsin evens ote ee one ee 8vo, 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis...............:000000.00- I2mo, 

BOR GiSionS GAGE tO MP LECE=“AVCIN Gio sites one ai terere eit stelle oe vistololeicin, Sieleusuel oats 8vo, 
Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint..8vo, 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying. ..........-seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 8vo, 
Rideal’s Disinfection and the Preservation of Food...............0-05- 8vo, 
Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage.............. WeOVOy 
Riggs’s Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory.............. 8vo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)............... . 8vo, 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions. -.............. Ansel coponatye 8vo, 
Wihtys ttt PRALMacy seg crit <i tin minesoes mii ree es env Caco osc 12mo, 
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Ruer’s Elements of Meiallography. (Mathewson). (In Preparation.) 


Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.).....8vo, 
Schimpf’s Essentials of Volumetric Analysis......................-- I2mo, 
*» “Qualitative Chemical Analysis,” anon. balan ete a ae eee 8vo, 
Text-book of Volumetric Analysisomup ices scree eee eee I2mo, 
Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students..,.. ....... a OVOg 
Spencer’s Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers............. 16mo, mor. 
Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses............. 16mo, mor. 
Stockbridge’s Rocks and /Soilsai oe se te ee ee ee te 8vo, 
* Tillman’s Descriptive General Chemistry..................0002000- 8vo, 
bs Elementary. Vessonsen Heat sarc ste sateen ieee ae 8vo, 
Treadwell’s: Qualitative Analysis: «\ (balls c-.-. oie sees ie sone crore 8vo, 
QuantitativesAnalysis. oa(Hall)) tare ee ee ein an eee ee ee 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies................2-.+--- 8vo, 
Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.)...... I2mo, 
Venable’s Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage....... 8vo, 
Ward and Whipple’s Freshwater Biology. (In Press.) 
Ware’s Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol.I............ Small 8vo, 
& es we ee a Violas aetna Small8vo, 
‘Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks.............. 8vo, 
*AOWeaver’s* Militaryshxplosavess o = stir sete me eter toca ean ae eee 8vo, 
Wells’s Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical eAnalysis ee ae Renee 8vo, 
Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 
Studenitsn 2 2) a ir cihtete «rons saree arene I2mo, 
Text-book of ChemicalArithmetio: 70-2. sco ce en ee ie vie Geeta I2mo, 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water.......................-+00. 8vo, 
Wilson’s Chlorination Process: .74.7 cas ass o> Sem eee eee eee .I2mo 
Cyanide* Processes: fio aa inte co erasre ale crete ene a ata seal ane ote ete I2mo 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods. ...............-..0ee0e ae 8vo 
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BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS. MATERIALS OF ENGINEER- 


ING. RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Engineers’ Surveying Instruments... ..............ec00-eee I2mo, 


Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table........-....... Paper 194 X 244 inches. 
Breed and Hosmer’s Principles and Practice of Surveying.............. 8vo, 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal ..... 8vo, 
Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers................ ..scesee. 8vo, 
* Corthell’s Allowable Pressures on Deep Foundations.................. 12mo, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares .................. 8vo, 
Davis's sBlevation*and Stadia) Tablesi:... se ynice. 0. cc enero ae nee ee 8vo, 
Eliiott’s Engineering for/ Land) Drainage, «005... 06 cscs cise -leeueeis I2mo, 

Practical Farm Drainagess. 42. 32.1 eo ee oe ae eee 12mo, 
*Fiebeger’s Treatise on Civil Engineering. .............0c00ccccvccees 8vo, 
Flemer’s Phototopographic Methods and Instruments................. 8vo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.)................. .8vo, 
Freitas’s Architectural Bugineering: 9 wt ene or hte eee, 8vo, 
French and Ives’s Stereotom ys ..j)< 5 0.5% se ert hime eye eee eee 8vo, 
Goodhue’s Municipal Improvements, 205.0. uscnue an sw eee Hee ee I2mo, 
Gore’s Elements, of Geodesy. 2.S. cient fanbase Seek aaa see 8vo, 
* Hauch and Rice’s Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates, . ene ZmMo} 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy... ..................00-- 8vo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). ......... 16mo, mor, 
Howe’s Retaining Walls for Earth. .............. Wdevaterooren teenie ornetetens I2mo, 
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* Ives’s Adjustments of the Engineer’s Transit and Level.......... 16mo, Bds. 
Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying....................... 16mo, mor, I 
Johnson’s (J. B.) Theory and Practice of Surveying.............. Small 8vo, 4 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods. ........... 8vo, 2 
Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt’s Purification of Sewage. (In Preparation). 
Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.) 
I2mo, 2 
Mah Anse eEscriptive: GEOMEthYs scence niet ele a5 ow cc ooh a Te lereie ocee lassen bee 8vo, 1 
Treatise on Civil Engineering. (1873.) (Wood.)..............-. 8vo, 5 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy............... 8vo, 2 
Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors............... 16mo, mor. 2 
Morrison’s Elements of Highway Engineering. (In Press.) 
NERC Se lanes SUlrVeVING wale ah cis strstaiont tore orale ce siens Wisacuetorsioroe lennon ae 8vo, 3 
ROC UENLSTOS WEDRIDESID I pacer rae itr le era Wiss cher loccrevels deereneia @ arti narelnvewiowiones I2mo, 2 
Parsous;s, Disposal of Mamiciwpal Refuse... 36 cn eles cic cisree ve sence cusses cee cn 8vo, 2 
Patton’s Treatise on Civil Engineering..................-. 8vo, half leather, 7 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching .................-...-4. 4to, 5 
Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage.............. 8vo, 4 
Riemer’s Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (Corning and Peele.)..8vo, 3 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. .............. 8vo, 1 
Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).............. 8vo, 2 
Soper’s Air and Ventilation of Subways. (In Press.) 
PETACY2 SPP LANE SULV EY IN Dire gaye a carey wetialoi0) evalin ve, ee fore, asveleetol ayia a loreris aie) ene 16mo, mor. 3 
* Trautwine’s Civil Engineer’s Pocket-book.................00- 16mo, mor. 5 
Venable’s Garbage Crematories in America...............-000e0eeee 8vo, 2 
Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage......... 8vo, 3 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.................. 8vo, 6 
Sheep, 6 
EA WROTE OTET ACES stage sper ictmcrvens terres skentheters, «Niche orate sisscronctee Votegeie saree 8vo, 3 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
ICT io Bp CIBER SO Oa Od So DAE oer Da anes ae el 8vo, 5 
a Sheep, 5 
Warren’s Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting..................... 8vo, 2 
* Waterbury’s Vest-Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
2%Xs5inches, mor. 1 
Webb’s Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 
; 16mo, mor. 1 
Wilsons LOPOLTADNIC SUIVEYING.. ce viecle cee vem sais cleaiee ccs ciescsines 8vo, 3 
BRIDGES AND ROOFS. s 
Boller’s Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges. .8vo, 2 
Burr and Falk’s Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges ........... 8vo, 5 
Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations................ 8vo, 3 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. Il.................... Small 4to, 10 
Foster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges.................0000000e 4to, 5 
Bowler ssOrdinarys) OUNGAIODS ct. )eeje so dese cai etal erele ite op: cieleie Cialeleberolehere 8vo, 3 
SPE TIC TIA TIOLV ESTE SLELE OLOMY, seri t i. cue8S, clelini cc oye’ aloie'ol ee) ore) sh sinienela\e)a/elere et elers 8vo, 2 
Greene’s Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone........... cece eee e ee ee eee 8vo, 2 
Tif TERRE Go obo DAO AOU a0 DUOIRO.OS0 OO Cando KeaccS pate 8vo, 2 
T8200 TREE chic d Miche eho CaN RNA tui ORCC ROE aE ORR aaa eae 8vo, 1 
Grimm’s Secondary Stresses in Bridge Trusses.........-.-+eseeeeeeeuee 8vo, 2 
Heller’s Stresses in Structures and the Accompanyin Deformations......8vo, 
Howe’s Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel. ............. 8vo, 2 
Symmetrical Masonry Arches.iev. sens teren cites eies cee ene we ala ciels 8vo, 2 
IELeAtise OUPAT CIES avelic/2 is -cleteraias. © «laveceisieite eleleis cieleis etsiatelele a hos orate 8vo, 4 
Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designing of 
TOGETHER TATOO SILUICtULeSs <0 ss civil <o o.014 id's ets wis'sie o's Small 4to, 10 
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Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 


Part/l., . Stresses in Simple Erusses:).....6 ace stead cot eee 8vo, 
Parti xGraphic Statics. c. appeterteitetere ott nelet teeta terre ectte hte tel eta ane 8vo, 
Part Ils Bridge: Desay wey acide torso to terererehe mate eee ete ice mentor ct Were Rett 8vo, 
Part IV=: Higher Structures ijt. cneerrsee ce earth core rae 8vo, 
Morison’s: Memphis, Bridgenc ana screener aie a eae ere Oblong 4to, 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and Arches. 
8vo, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus, Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers...... 16mo, mor, 
* “Specifications for SteeliBridgess.r4 eg oe eee eee I2mo, 
Waddell and Harrington’s Bridge Engineering. (In Preparation.) 
Wright’s Designing of Draw-spans. Two parts in one volume.......... 8vo, 
HYDRAULICS. 
Barnes's: Ice Formation cane feck rinarern cote tas alc hae eons plays eee 8vo, 
Bazin’s Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 
an Orifice; (Traatwine?): ie sce eocrouche oh ree cree eae a eta 8vo, 
Bovey’s Lreatise on, My draulics,< oc tcis.ciete cre cesncte eae eet eae 8vo, 


Church’s Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels. 
Oblong 4to, paper, 


Hydraulics Motorss.) ais rata este cree crete s cellar oie eres SONOS 
Mechanics:of Enrineering 3.352 oo i ion cee tO na oe 8vo, 
Coffin’s Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems.......... 16mo, morocco, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ I2mo, 
Folwell’s’ Water-supply| bngineering..)...,. 00s eee eee Sn oaks 8vo, 
Krizell’s: Water-power se cccincrs acts cals oeustisweueye ate atom Maar epoca ee eietoneerenets 8vo, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health............. APRN rch SSAA A ite 12mo, 
Water-filtration: Worlkeiti 5. Sie fe oe eek re tau cea era ee hee mee ee I2mo, 
Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform Flow of Water in 
Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.)........ 8vo, 

Hazen’s Clean Water and How to Get It..................... Large 12mo, 
Filtration of Public Water-suppltesin) 5 4.4 duck oe ee ee 8vo, 
Hazlehurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water-works. .................... 8vo, 
Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, Metal 
COxos 1s kb <M A Same EN Cane Reaa ICI GET ORI A Niet Aina PREIS a ee 8vo, 
Hoyt.and Grover'’s RiverDischarge... sacred kites naeienee create 8vo, 
Hubbard and Kiersted’s Water-works Management and Maintenance SPs Svo, 
* Lyndon’s Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power... .8vo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 
8vo, 

Merriman’s Treatise On Hy draulicsae .uacir poietic re scersrerera ie: aera ree 8vo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics......................... 8vo, 


Molitor’s Hydraulics of Rivers, Weirs and Sluices. (In Press.) 
Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 


1041) \ RRS Ot ERE RIT ois, SURG Osi Ue Se are Large 8vo, 

* Thomas; and Watt’s Improvement of Rivers...................0000- 4to, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies...................... 8vo, 
Wegmann’s Design and Construction of Dams. 5th Ed., enlarged...... 4to, 
Water-supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 1895.......... 4to, 
Whipple’s'Valtte(of PuresW ater cca iteein rt ett eenietete tee od meriare Large 12mo, 
Williams and Hazen’s Hydraulic! Tablesicn <a. hee ocean eee 8vo, 
Wilson’s irrigation Busi neering in. sans cniiiciste 1. ene sian ee Small 8vo, 
Wolff’s: Windmill as a Prime: Moverconcmcasciesiewlerniaisieitt eee ee eee 8vo, 
Woo0d’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ...................0-0eeee 8vo, 
Tutbinesasur seer Pero ART Oe aI Siavepreveats etenrels Leghietas 8vo, 
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MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


00 
Areatiseion Masonry: Construction. :)..c.10s veil Uae sles etic ce Collen ue 8vo, ‘ 00 
Birkmirers Architectural Iron and: Steel...- oss. 0-2 0s ols ceaecs case 8vo, 3 50 
Compound Riveted Girders as Applied in Buildings Sree tat 8vo, 2 00 
Black's UnitedistatessPublic: Works... 00.ss¢0s..2<. Set ne sec Oblong 4to, 5 00 
Bleininger’s Manufacture of Hydraulic Cement. (In Preparation.) 
* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures.............. 8vo, 7 50 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering... .....8vo, 7 50 
byrne schuchway Construction. ves. vc. weaceee eo bidk mel worn: 8vo, 5 00 
Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Employed in Construction, 
16mo, 3 00 
Church’s*Mechanics! of Engineering): o. 2):'0. soe in ds ote Ul ok eee 8vo, 6 00 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. 
Vol. I. Kinematics, Statics, Kinetics. .00.0.0:.00. s..00e% Small 4to, 7 50 
Vol. I. The Stresses in Framed Structures, Strength of Materials and 
ERROORY OLE MEKUTES Ce open Era ec IE aielohe ieee eat Smali 4to, 10 00 
‘*“Kekel’s:Cenients, Limes,.and' Plasters 0.2 ose. ie Loe eee 8vo, 6 00 
Stone and Clay Products used in Engineering. (In Preparation.) 
PROWIeL SOLdinary+ hOungAatIONS! Cb. sc soe eta ane ae eee ee 8vo, 3 50 
Grayes/s HOLesh MeCNSUTAtiONs icre. cy .ievc: seer eeta rant cian hater eRe banc me .8v0, 4 00 
Green’s Principles of Americau Forestry... .........00c0ceeececeeee I2mo, I 50 
aGreeners structural Mechanics,). oem ce conte slo ice au te eee. 8vo, 2 50 
Holly and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments and Varnishes 
Large r2mo, 2 50 
Johnson’s Materials of Construction... ........... SIG Chore Large 8vo, 6 00 
RCP SiCASt LTO: raxatoesaicieier-sToleminselciers averetarecin atdatarereeicteere ite os LenS 8vo, 2 50 
Kidder’s Architects and Builders’ Pocket-book...................... 16mo, 5 00 
ANZA: SPA PPULOGF MECHANICS rr i.te ca see cis ve cpaietere fo) a nee lhe sess hide eeeeten: 8vo, 7 50 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles ............. PER 5 ats | I2mo, 2 00 
Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.) 2 vols. ....... 8vo, 7 50 
Maurets hechnicals Mechanics: ys. 2. sic ccs vc oct Set clothe co avcie/evel wiensy etateieee ae 8vo, 4 00 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration... .................00-.- 8vo, 5 00 
Merriman’s Mechanics of Materialsiyt 5. ct ectts .lucla se vcjcie se: clclereleeisers = 8vo, 5 00 
* WEEN MURTOnE VA teH alSrakucnccy eaves sicletyscusveisciel heratesevelereisrersconeyeke I2mo, I 00 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users... ......... ec cece eee eee I2mo, 2 00 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations....... afeteie/s)cilel sxebete: stata vine et 8vo, 5 00 
Rice’s Concrete Block Manufacture...........-->- Seta NE tes OSes ey 8vo, 2 00 
Richardson’s Modern Asphalt Pavements........ tcahsta See ener eae 8vo, 3 00 
Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction. . ....I6mo, mor., 4 00 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses... ............ 8vo, 5 00 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........8vc, 3 00 
*Schwarz’s Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest ,,c..seescees ce eee een eeeenes I2mo, I 25 
Snow’s Principal Species of Wood........ ni avagejas oh ci eteel ete toto We. Staea eT 8vo, 3 50 
Spalding’s Hydraulic Cement... .... 0.222. sce ce esses cetcew esac te I2mo, 2 00 
Text-book on Roads and Pavements............:.. ese eeeeeeus I2mo, 2 00 
Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced...... 8vo, 5 00 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts................. 8vo, 8 00 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering and Metallurgy..... 8vo, 2 00 
WALT AMI CONC ANOS SteOlas acre creskir cima tate tececetc eh citemtinte Sani -s 8vo, 3 50 

Part II. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
COIS TUOTL ESR seas ener he ere we eran creer che as eurokstonaih cabs, aeatebeamet atc’ 8vo, 2 50 
Tillson’s Street Pavements and Paving Materials............-......... 8vo, 4 00 
Turneaure and Maurer’s Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction...8vo, 3 00 

Wood’s (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 
THEIPLESETVATIONN Of Dim DO Lcnoce cr erel ay oct svenerar woke tolte saa doh apmates, 8vo, 2 00 

Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Blecirolysts of Iron and 
Steel, Gres aver EDBCLE nee cuck ito omaicbitie oot each 8vo, 4 00 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Andrews’s Handbook for Street Railway Engineers........3x5 inchcs, mor. 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Raiiroads...............- 4to, 
Brooks’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location................ 16mo, mor. 
Butt’s Civil Engineer's: Pield=booky 4 .no sro ic atenshaac meena. 16mo, mor. 
Crandall’s Railway and Other Earthwork Tables... ............- peu OVO, 

Transition Curves: ..cccaitees oxen te) he ieee ens oeerele ttle 16mo, mor. 
* Crockett’s Methods for Earthwork Computation: nc Sud eat cia eh eke omeeae 8vo, 
Dawson’s “Engineering” and Electric Traction Pocket-book...... 16mo, mor, 
Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad: (1879).............. Paper, 
Risher’s Lable'of:-CabicsVardse... sc ctcice etee eee er oeteraas easts seaaronate Cardboard, 


Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide... 16mo, mor. 
Hudson’s Tables for Calculating the pubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 


bankments. cou c es oe oe ee ete tecepecaeh ees areeeNenare a ca seaetete mes teeta 8vo, 
Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying and Geodesy 

r16mo, mor. 

Molitor and Beard’s Manual for Resident Engineers................. 16mo, 
Nagle’s Fieid Manual for Railroad Engineers...... SiAlo heh as Wat 16mo, mor. 
Philbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers 9... 2. «vie + wecie cmlweiee 16mo, mor, 


Raymond’s Railroad Engineering. 3 volumes. 
Vol. I. Railroad Field Geometry. (In Preparation.) 


Vol II. Elements of Railroad Engineering.................... 8vo, 

Vol III. Railroad Engineer’s Field Book. (In Preparation.) 
Searles’siPield- Engineering. 6 ciao... c cisce sais oushsudieuaterelotalel ae crmepaiorert 16mo, mor. 
Railroad:Spirals ccs: Gh ool e/a aie ove oie aca sl eoyeucudtenoreke area totes 16mo, mor. 
Taylor’s Prismoidal Formule and Earthwork........................ 8vo, 


*Trautwine’s Field Practice of Laying Out Circular Curves for Railroads. 
12mo, mor, 
* Method of Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavationsand Embank- 


ments by the Aid of Diagrams. .+. srulenytaeisal sau ene ere 8vo, 
Webb’s Economics of Railroad Construction.................. Large 12mo, 
Railroad Constructions: .2.5°5 5.2. shncterere hs ees a) ce erate tet 16mo, mor. 
Wellington’s Economic Theory of the Location of Railways. ......Small 8vo, 
DRAWING. 
Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery. ...............+. Stele never eters para lowerceen ees 8vo, 
* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing. . duatd teens ORICA EL asc pe ot a 8vo, 
* “ “ as Abriaeea Hass etna ae aoe 8vo, 
Coolidge’s) Manual’ of Drawing wer. ..csies .ieaeiieis le) eee aioli 8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi- 
FLQ OTS. ary 5.5 Gils esle 05/5.) sreteratanscie retierin, MORNE te or etede taeie tel ietere peie Oblong 4to, 
Durley’ssKinematics of Machines. i vercane sissies ene ene ene 8vo, 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications........8vo, 
Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective.............. 8vo, 
Jamison’s Advanced Mechanical Drawing..............:-.0000- Stal eOVOs- 
Elements of Mechanical Drawing.................00- Sider Sicko. 8yvo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Partd.. Kinematics of Machineryic, «eee ee Bk Cnc 8vo, 
Part Il. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts......... at B orks 8vo, 
MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry........ a 8.0) oils a ceeuetetete fate 8vo, 
Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism......... Srethietarsierene Sieptateiuclets 8vo, 
Mechanical Drawing, . ci. s. cscs ses sides Gekeneigietone le onoierelatenene ctmeee 4to, 
Velocity Diagrams.......... ioe etter svelostefeiniein atarare pres tekerstoehere rie 8yvo, 
McLeod’s Descriptive Geometry..............0esee eeceeos se -LATZE I2M0, 
* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting,,.................. 8vo, 
Industrial) Drawing. ((Lhompsons).. aac aeereceiee ere eee 8vo, 
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Movers: Descriptive-Geometry win. seni lit sinc As on Sic auttees wens 8vo, 


Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching... ..............-00--5. 4to, 
Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing. .<...........000.ccceeeccucecse 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Ropinson’s-Principles:of Mechanism, . 3/26 «cae. beloceth ss slecshoue 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism...................... 8vo, 
Smith’s (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).......8vo, 
Smith (A. W.) and Marx’s Machine Design.......................... 8vo, 
* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing................ Oblong 8vo, 
‘Warren’s Drafting Instruments and Operations..................... I2mo, 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Perspective. ......8vo, 
Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing.................. 8vo, 
Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing... 1.2mo, 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows.....................-. 8vo, 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form and 
SAGO Weaneteati onsale Meal ebase a eitetete cs uP ote) ener evo, axetil thanautnececckobeeiers Iz2mo, 

Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing. ..................-- I2mo, 
Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry..................00-- 12mo, 
Problems, Theorems, and Examples in Descriptive Geometry....... 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Hermann and 
NST Laas) Bera, recs areca eisai, cass oral atten ove en 6 ayals fos Deateborntees eaacatets 8vo, 

Wilson's (E.. M:.)| Topographic: Surveying sic. d olsere ieee 6 sforv.d ve ee a ore% s,s 8vo, 
Wilsomiss@Vewl pp eree-hand Lettering id oe isco c-. clautievec avcsetereelele euciere assay 8vo, 
PineealiAT Gee ETSDECUIVE semnt mas tnic on reatiasresscc coe ste he as ore hee snags tone 8vo, 
Woolf’s Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry............. Large 8vo, 


ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 


* Abegeg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (von Ende.)......... I2mo, 
Andrews’s Hand-Book for Street Railway Engineering..... 3X5 inches, mor., 
Anthony and Brackett’s Text-book of Physics. (Magie.)....... Large 12mo, 
Anthony’s Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measurements. ,..12mo, 
BELA sp IstOnysOl ECCCLICILY <4 .e)0) eis wieo win sil, «/vietace’ suai siete wie) oholwbete)= 8vo, 
WoltaiciCelle Grice e:. Para Pe SOR OP is Lave tes Saeed abeseSicvfoné seu c) euehedoterousitep saat ekerehoncaeas 8vo, 
Betts’s Lead Refining and Electrolysis............-..-.c.seeseeeeess 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 
* Collins’s Manual of Wireless Telegraphy...................+-0005- I2mo, 
Mor. 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph................... 8vo, 
* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.)...................+..--- I2mo, 
Dawson’s ‘Engineering’? and Electric Traction Pockei-book..... 16mo, mor 
Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (von Ende.) 
I2mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)................ 8vo, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ I2mo, 
Gilbert’s De Magnete. (Mottelay.). ........-+-222---eeeeeeceeeeen-e 8vo, 
* Hanchett's Aiternating Currents,.< <0. 5.0.08 ect e cree sme caeresees r2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors): paccimeree 16mo, mor. 
Hobart and Ellis’s High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. (In Press.) 
Holman’s Precision of Measurements... ......-. 00. e cece ee eee eee eee 8vo, 
Telescopic Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests....Large 8vo, 
* Karapetoff’s Experimental Electrical Engineering...-......-.-+.++.+. 8vo, 
Kinzbrunner’s Testing of Continuous-current Machines............... 8vo, 


Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.)........---s eee ee secre ee eee 

Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess.) 12mo, 

Léb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.)............. 8vo, 

* Lgndon’s Development and Electrical Distribntion of Water Power... .8vo, 

* Lyons’3 Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, each, 

* Michie’s Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light. ......8vo, 
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Morgan’s Outline of the Theory of Solution and its Results..........- I2mo, I 
* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers..................-. I2mo, I 
Niaudet’s Elementary Treatise on Electric Batteries. (Fishback)....12mo. 2 
* Norris’s Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering.......... 8vo, 2 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design.......... 4to, half morocco, 12 


Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 3 


* Rosenberg’s Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee—Kinzbrunner.). ..8vo, 2 
Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. Vol. I............... 8vo, 2 
Scshapper’s Laboratory Guide for Students in Physical Chemistry ...... I2mo, I 
Thurston’s!Stationary- Steam -enginess eo olere\ cic eo) esieiel ual «nhs fale) oleilel aie sieht: 8vo, 2 
* Tillman’s Elementary Lessons in Heat. <2). 500 ..e 210 «0 ecto wlle + elec ous as 8vo, I 
Tory and Pitcher’s Manual of Laboratory Physics............. Large 12mo, 2 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining......... ei Doraialishai els -susya uals are S8vo, 3 
LAW. 

“Davis's Elements of Wawirsre winters ita tet: daa etietensoeuatereterers Stata Sietecetene 8vo, 2 
* Treatise on the Military Law of United States............... efelee ONO sen 7 
* Sheep, 7 
* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial....Large 12mo, 2 
Manual for Courts-martial................. Sys tome aN ane hays wttgtraxotertate r6mo, mor. 1 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence...............-... 8vo, 6 
Sheep, 6 
Law of ‘Contracts. cic siens soca 2 ater shaveto v's w)enelat a suena ast eaebatevenel sierra area .8vo, 3 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
PO CTURE Zs elele clea rorolorelo ar stele re ietolole Oleierelskeasioter tel ster taraie stele er tameranees 8vo 5 
Sheep, 5 

MATHEMATICS 

Baker's: EllipticsMunctions wie. e em emesnoe siaee ete erene ieee eee 8vo, I 
Briggs’s Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. (Bocher)............ T2105) ot 
* Buchanan’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.......+-.......e.e.08. 8vo, 1 
Byerley’s Harmonic Runctions s.r. aor sia oo roe tae cinr etter eee 8vo, 1 
Chandler’s Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus................... 1z2mo, 2 
Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations ................... I2mo, I 
Davis’s Introduction to the Logic of Algebra......................... 8vo, 1 
*Dickson’s.College Algebraic. arate ie te nie nie eee Large 12mo, 1 
* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations ........ Large 12mo, 1 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications....... 8vo, 2 
Fiske’s Functions of a Complex Variable......... SUB OOOO es «vv, = 
Halsted’s Elementary Synthetic Geometry ................00cceueeeee 8vo, 1 
Elements:of Geometry’. ccs. osc src aleonns aide «sc amraiars cena een 8vo, 1 
*)-, ‘Rational Geometry ia. fos eat esis arta eects Sati aions ieee ove Onc eteee eaten I2mo, I 
Hyde's Grassmann’s Space Analysis .1.\)<1crsiale= s\eie'sicleln cvarucrenereistalerereiees 8vo, I 


* Jonnson’s (J. B,) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size, paper, 
100 copies, 5 
ate Mounted on heavy eardboard, 8 X io inches, 
Io copies, 2 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Abridged Editions of Differential and Integral Calculus 


Large I2mo,1 vol. 2 

Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates ................... I2mo, I 

Differential Rauations’. <-cnticceists er ereteteiae eters ei erotee ere Pie wai OVOREAL 
Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus. “(dn Pies: ) 

Hlenientary Treatise on the Integral Calculus........... Large 12moy I 

ak Theoretical Mechantes:. . )c5.Ssna.s0k ee etc eee ohn eee ene I2mo, 3 

Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares. AON a LORRI c: I2mo, I 

Treatise on Differential Calculus’) 255. 4. ete oe Large 12mo, 3 

Treatise on the Integral Calculus...... ODI Sterbinractoeie.c Large 12mo, 3 

Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations.. Large 12mo, 3 
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Yaplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).12mo, 
* Ludlow and Bass’s Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 


Sables mnmenye. Nera e eee some et. Tis SIRO ie 8vo, 
Trigonometry and Tables published separately .................. Each, 
* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables......... TOPE Pits ioe 8vo, 
Macfarlane’s Vector Analysis and Quaternions.................0000-- 8vo, 
MeMahonrs tty perpolic we unCtlonsy tastes tutes te eile relat caked a denten 8vo, 
Manning’s IrrationalNumbers and their Representation bySequences and Series 
12mo, 

Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 
SAV OOM WATG UN cremeactets ohercuacoecuclory aura abides ta eieare .Octavo, each 


No. 1. History of Modern Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 
No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halsted. 
No. 3. Determinants. by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No, 5. Harmonic Func- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No. 6. Grassmann’s Space Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Quaternions, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 9. Differential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 
by Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, 
by Thomas S. Fiske. ‘ 


Maurer’s Technical Mechanics... .............-5- riba ie Dlink tbh 8vo, 
Merriman’s Method of Least Squares. .:......:< cgrs ses nee ceca sevens . .8vo, ° 
SOMPIOM OL EGQUAtLONS Spt ieee nae ee sd caro e ot eects 8yvo, 


Rice and Johnson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. in one. 
Large 12mo, 


Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus........... Large 12mo, 
omith’s-History-of Modern Mathematics ...)6. 50. ccnece ce tee cueew ce 8vo, 
* Veblen and Lennes’s Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 

VASTOR CN ee MRD re Ree Me ay cna RS a rt ta Sem 8vo, 


* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand-Book of Mathematics for Enginesrs. 
2%X 5% inches, mor., 


Wield seDetermatiatiomsene cers te s Mo dticec siswcclecd ete aavairelehataretoieas Rito miata mtels 8vo, 
Wood’s Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry. ... 1.1... cee eee ee eee 8vo, 
Woodward’s Probability and Theory of Errors............ eee eeeeeees 8vo, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
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MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


BACON SPROUL CMP LA CLIC cia erdisyaister tin ores store sie yshsie ers. over = (tye; 01's yeh aks, ouebeis ovale ts 12mo, 
Baldwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings. ................ cee eee eeees I2mo, 
Bara s KanenaticscOr MaChINeb yeu sso is scale cusuocacs os plaice slaie ee level acsucheniens « 8vo, 
eiBartletts Mechanical Dra wills .-./clec «sia /s sieiel oaelle ave 0, 0l'v)s ise sis es'euse-o:si est ave 8vo, 
* ee & g AbridgedvEdiys feiee scteiterte siete re scien 8vo, 
Benjamin's wWirinkles asi Recipes... 4.0. <is« soa. cteieyabel/e! Cy) fo atte imsslisrolae levels I2mo, 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal...... 8vo, 
Carpenter’s Experimental Engineering. .........- see eee eee eee eeees 8vo, 
Heating and Ventilating: Buildings. 5. .0,50).0%.010 ce 'swie evict iow sone be 8vo, 
Clerk’s Gas and Oil Engine............... daistak Vousie shnieerexela shen’ Large 12mo, 
Compton’s First Lessons in Metal ih seis 0 CEG ORO nO HO Ob Ober or I2mo, 
Compton and De Groodt’s Speed Lathe. . ROGOOUOCOOM OC m aA So 12mo, 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing........... Mretane shor h oysichel elves Minis 8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En- 
Cite, <p pcuppmomenaGucoopead cteheeiersisisteipcreteuticisictels Oblong 4to, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Belts and Pulleys........sc.eeeeeeececres -..12mo, 
Treatise on Toothed Gearing. .......... Sere mtv avai el ofer sterate OnaOCes I2mo, 
Durley’s Kinematics of Machines......... EO PDOOe SCOP BOO DO LC COED COL OF 
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Flather’s Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power...........-. I2mo, 
Rope Driving hij) eictsr ooacteischer od piensa Manel pete eo AO AU cote ood I2mo, 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers........ i ieekaigh aeaenarsratser steno I2mo, 
Goss’s: Locomotive Sparke.i!0i0-.2 « dans cepts aieten tt nee a tee eaee an 8vo, 
Hall’s: Car, Eubricationy.< 52... creamterrd rations oitiekeccieh aes et ctalaret teeateterke I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors)..... ....16mo, mor., 
Hobart and Eliis’s High Speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. (In Press.) 
Hutton’s Gas: Engines oi.js sci ole aces eiettene Minton Gia oie ane cieta stolons muss elarerstoeepe 8vo, 
Jamison’s Advanced Mechanical Drawings oc) -ccei-ioralelt els'e'e stot otelel tal snort 8vo, 
Elements: of, Mechanical» Drawing p40 snehsese <a enenes ae 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Part I. “Kinematics: of -Machineryerg av -mes cielo) «ae teeanedieksbnekokeeerae 8vo, 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts... ..........-. 8vo, 
Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-book..................45 16mo, mor , 
Kerr’s Power and Power. Transmissions 22sec es oni ine ae te eens 8vo, 
Leonard’s Machine Shop Tools and Methods ................-...+.5. 8vo, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.) . .8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism. .................... 8vo, 
Mechanical Drawing. c.cias 5 css stroke ee BOR CEO ee 4to, 
Velocity: Dia gta msi i ri25d.bye w Seearueagr ve oom RUN eRe eee ee 8vo, 
MacFarland’s Standard Reduction Factors for Gases................-. 8vo, 
Mahan’s Industrial Drawing? si CE hompson:): ms aise eaie eer eee 8vo, 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design... . .Small 4to, half leather, 


Peele’s Compressed Air Plant for Mines. (In Press.) 


Poole’s'Calorific Poweriot-Fuels.7. ...,. sce ieee eee 8vo, 
* Porter’s Engineering Reminiscences, 1855 to 1882..................- 8vo, 
Reid's Course:in Mechanical’ Drawings soca ee ee eee 8vo, 

Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Richard’sCompressedy Aimtnt i ienc.2 sauces sve came ieee tae are ene tae I2mo, 
Robinson's! Principles ofs Mechanisms =. aie tae ee Ue 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... ................... 8vo, 
Smith’s: (O!)*Press-workine) of: Metals. cure 4-..e sn ner ee ae 8vo, 
Smith ‘CA? W-):and@Marx’s) Machine Destom. ..90c8) oon eee eee 8vo, 


Sorel’s Carbureting and Combustion in Alcohol Engines. (Woodward and Preston). 
uarge I2mo, 
Thurston’s Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. 


12mo, 
Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill Work... 8vo, 
Tillson’s Complete Automobile Instructor. cet eee ee ee r6mo, 
mor., 

* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing................. Oblong 8vo, 
Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing............. 8vo, 


* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand Book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
2% X 5% inches, mor., 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 
Bole tn 5.5 states ar diccap tetova artitecal eke deaip nal ol acre Pan oe ee eee ene 8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Klein.). .8vo, 


W olff’s Windmill. assay Prime WMoverin.<..:« «cate cn centre ren here a aie eee 8vo, 

Wood's: Turbines, +2001) ..6 Bale: tee ee eee en fae ea 8vo, 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 

* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. ............. 8vo, 

Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering......... 8vo, 

Church’s' Mechanics of Engineerings: {3.65 eo ae ee eee 8vo, 

* Greene’s Structural Mechanics\.\5. sc os core ee nn ae ee 8vo, 


Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigtiests; and Varnishes. 
Large 12mo, 


Johnison’s' Materials ‘of Constructionscjenj-iaieciec-e veeietetoreieisiera re artes 8vo, 
Keep’s Cast Tron, cxs.aig ) secciticrie ete alhovre pas evenerevst ol ehoverareie tater Rene tee eee 8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics; S25 = Seta tare creer tre erste ere te arate ee 8vo, 
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Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles........,.............. I2mo, 


Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.)............... 8vo, 
MaireusvLechnicalwMechanics: wists tes ce lst hols sh cbameetens shunt 8vo, 
Werriman-s, Mechanicsvot: Materials: asa éeoc ones ales e tos ssbcascceetsns 8vo, 
Sa Siensehotsatenialsmean oie aetin oe ar cee ween heaton I2mo, 
Metcalf’s'Steel. 7A Manual for Steel-users. 0000. ee ee Izmo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Smith’s Materials of Machines. ..... eee erected ere eit erotic ae cetc ea ahs I2mo, 
Lhurston’s Materials of Engineering... 0022095 .... 0.000002 0s 3 vols., 8vo, 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering, 
page 9. 
IDAntly amr Orivand Stee Lunar. A ctcutior, Mamita es cane ee ie) sbarees te eae 8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
Constituents: ces ee cas ein t ghtts, ancora tiere sfc ene aiowlere ee 8vo, 
Wood’s (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ................... 8vo, 
Treatise on the Resistance of Materizls and an Appendix on the 
IPLeservatlonvob. Diss pet. wi leis cian lasek chive oteke evden eeiiers bce 8vo, 
Wood’s (M. P.) Rusitless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
SECC etcmnie ire feccieat Cosvele ee csneLee mao ada PAR ee ete Ge paue jolene ensuble wey aleterene gets 8vo, 


STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Berry's sbemperature-entropy Diagram... .. 6.06.10. wsie sn Bielee cle wales I2mo, 

Carnot’s Reflections on the Mctive Power of Heat. (Thurston.)......12mo0, 

@hace'svArtiof Pattern Making: - cat kikee ws wily ce ose eters Saale I2mo, 

Creighton’s Steam-engine and other Heat-motors. | ........-. PIL EO VOY 

Dawson’s ‘‘ Engineering” and Electric Traction Pocket-book....16mo, mor., 

Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers................-..0.+2000e- 18mo, 

Gossjs Locomotive, Performance. 9)... Sats sous oe olla tien crssclerasqueielen 8vo, 

Hemenway’s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy..... got 12mo, 

Fratton suileatsand: Heat-Engimess o).ic sree si ole vie « whale eABedslele ble: alee alate siete 8vo. 
Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants. .............cceeeeee:: 8vo, 

ents s Stearn pOllen ECONOMY cra ascii canes audi aiaiehev aol «oie Be alelet bin’ stare Sia alieton 8vo, 

Kneass’s Practice and Theory of the Injector. .............2.0000 0000s 8vo, 

NIAC OLUssIOMOES VALVES A satus oat clase: ticle aie oles eie'ers:c, s.e/s1014 eis) sie!sre sie.e (er efons 8vo, 

Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction. ............... avoleVsharal onan tay: 4to, 

Moyer’s Steam Turbines. (In Press.) 

Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator.................... I2mo, 
Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam and Other Vapors. ..... 8yvo, 
Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines...... 8vo, 
Walve-cears for Steam=engines. .2.i.u nuiere ale cloves ieyere miele ereceys <ieieiete avs 8vo, 

Peahodyand: Miller’s Steati-bOUerSic. oo .2 c cce1s or eye wv wieliese sje) ape ayn)» on0ye euatae 8vo, 

Pray’s Twenty Years with the Indicator.....................0005 Large 8vo, 

Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 

COStERD ETON) nis cee iam Neti ccua coin rouse sens dich h cr chal gah aliayenett otters para uharte I2mo, 


Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 


Sinclair’s Locomotive Engine Running and Management............. 12mo, 
Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice............... 12mo, 
SHOWS Sted -DOtler PLACtiCes cietc ct tele c= or cyalee ete nlerg nis s wye'e le ee, 6 0.0.e¢\sie 8vo, 
Spangler’s Notes on PLMeTIMOGY Talis ale neteteyoneye!sie/etesaieieole/srel ee picievelee Lino. 
Mal VEED CALS MON RE PT AS eeT Te tlc enel a cal ois were taste or elayovanansi elias.) tveceialejone mp 8vo, 
Spatigler, Greene, and Marshall’s Elements of Steam-engineering....... 8vo, 
DMOUIAS SHS LCALI—CURDINOS al tc etal ede ales teyetete: Rica? e: sa! andl (0.0! 0s) Hines en) sie ee opetlere 8yvo, 
Thurston’s Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indi- 
CACO TANG ENESE LON Ye DLAC. (era che neice mraiciess.e. + prapieiens e,00 che -> ious 0.fe 8vo, 

18 GnGhy DR OOUES op anor to OOO BOOS OO BOLIND Oa RO OC Ince iO ceri is 8vo, 


Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction, and Operation..8vo, 
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Thurston’s Manual of the Steam-engine....... chatdhaubeleverorrers ...2 Vols., 8vo, 10 
PartI. History, Structure, and Theory. .......... Soho theme 8vo, 6 
Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation................ 8vo, 6 
Stationary, Steam-emgines. <.0e sc c.oe <<1e of siereratebensy olahetele fete Meller 8vo, 2 
Steam-boiler Explosions in Theory and in Practice............. i2mo, I 
Wehrenfenning’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water (Patterson) 8vo, 4 
Weisbach’s Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.)............. 8vo, 5 
Whitham’s Steam-engine Design. <55..5% cas ce raves onctsns ee eee ate ee 8vo, 5 
Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines...8vo, 4 
MECHANICS PURE AND APPLIED. 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering... .... SET RRO GRC INO US 6 8vo, 6 
Notes:and! Examples: in Mechanics... ss cn ois aeicicenioe noe 8vo, 2 
Dana’s Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Colleges and Schools..12mo, 1 
Du Bois’s Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 
Vols Dy) Mkinematicss co see eteet eee Mahe roial iis) o aNe eee ee Crema 8vo, 3 
Wok. MLL, “Stattesy cdc, cere myuabersre ease loielele ole she ere oteie etckel betaine 8vo, 4 
Mechanics of Engineering. “Vol Ie. .ceoeetes ucee ees Small 4to, 7 
OLGA, a x atyeke aiccotetoteictcheunteheterstens Small 4to, 10 
*:Greene’s Structural Mechanics......o......+.s-+sos-use ce Pe ise 8vo, 2 
James’s Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 
Large i2mo, 2 
* Johnson’s (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics. ...................-0-: i2mo, 3 
Lanza’srApplied: Mechanics..{5, 0. -J-aniktom emictrcree ere eee eee nee 8vo, 7 
* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics, Vol. I, Statics.............-.... 12mo, f 
* Vol. 2, Kinematics and Kinetics..12mo, 1 
Matrer’sihechnicall Mechanicss;.0. -amantes sete era innit teeae 8vo, 4 
* Merriman’svblements of Mechanics rem aaee sees caer ee eee 12mo, I 
Mechanics of ;Materials: 129 sce ee oO ene ee ee 8vo, 5 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics......................-. 8vo, 4 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism. acm ceiercceremie es ecient 8vo, 3 
Sanhorn’s! Mechanics! Problems .caiaer ae eas ree ecient Large 12mo, 1 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... ................... 8vo, 3 
Wood’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ........... Crercsciothionsc . .8vo, 3 
Principles of Elementary Mechanics. ...........0cccscecencecss 12mo, I 
MEDICAL. 
Abderhalden’s Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and Defren). 
(In Press). 
von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.).............. I2mo, I 
* Bolduan’s Immune Sera............:...... Go ero OwathG So pon See 12mo, I 
Davenport’s Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia- 
PLOTS NS ebaeeaetens hai Mota es ie Senn RS Seite Fee te ne 16mo, mor., I 
Ehrlich’s Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.) ................ 8vo, 6 
* Fischer’s Physiology of Alimentation................. Large 12mo, cloth, 2 
de Fursac’s Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.)......Large 12mo, 2 
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